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INTRODUCTION 1 





Introduction 


Since 1995, the Government has pursued a course of action to put Ontario on a sound financial 


and economic footing. Strategic actions taken by the Government include: 
# Cutting personal income and business taxes. 


# Preparing Ontario for the future by investing in education and skills development, 
infrastructure and R&D. 


# Achieving a surplus one year ahead of schedule and on track to record the first back-to-back 


surpluses in more than 50 years. 
% Getting out of the way of Ontarians by cutting red tape to promote competition and growth. 
@ Increasing government efficiency and accountability. 


These actions have paid off handsomely for Ontarians. The province is in its fourth straight 
year of exceptionally strong economic growth. The economy has surpassed the Common Sense 
Revolution’s five-year goal of creating 725,000 new jobs. In fact, more new jobs have been 
created in Ontario over the last three years than in any other three-year period in our history. 
The Government has consistently overachieved its fiscal targets and has begun the process of 


paying down the Net Provincial Debt. 


The Government continues to look to the future. The Government will continue to take 


actions to help Ontario to grow, innovate and create new jobs to ensure future prosperity. 


The first section of this document outlines the economic and fiscal actions taken by the 
Government to keep Ontario on the road to prosperity and sound fiscal management. The 
second section highlights the financial and economic successes resulting from these actions. 
The third section presents the solid outlook for Ontario’s economy. The final section updates 
the Province’s fiscal outlook for 2000-01. A statistical appendix is also included. 
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A: ACTIONS 3 


A. Actions 


This section highlights key economic and fiscal actions taken by the 
Government since June 1995 to encourage job creation and economic growth. 


> Cutting Taxes for People 

> Cutting Business Taxes to Improve Competitiveness 

> Investing Strategically in Infrastructure 

> Spurring Innovation and R&D 

> Supporting Education and Skills for the New Economy 
> Re-balancing Workplace Relations 

> Removing Barriers to Growth 

> Increasing Government Efficiency and Accountability 


> Balancing the Budget 
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Action: Cutting Taxes for People 


“Tax cuts have paid real dividends in terms of a strong economy and jobs in Ontario.” 


Ontario Budget, 2000 


Income Tax Cuts and Job Creation in Ontario 
1995-2000 


Ontario Personal Income Tax Payable ($) Cumulative Job Creation, ‘000s 


Two-earner family of four 
with $60,000 income 


1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 


Notes: Cumulative change from September 1995 to year-end employment level and November for 2000. 

Ontario personal income tax payable is calculated in a 2000 environment using the tax rates and personal non-refundable 
tax credits for the various years indicated. 

Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





# Cut Ontario’s personal income tax rate by 30 per cent between 1995 and 1999; 
implementing a further 20 per cent personal income tax cut to be fully delivered in the 
2001 budget. 


@ Provided a Taxpayer Dividend of up to $200 to 1999 Ontario personal income tax payers. 

# Reduced the amount of capital gains taxed from 75 per cent to 50 per cent. 

# Cut residential education property taxes by $250 million, rising to $500 million by 2004; and 
provided a permanent Land Transfer Tax refund of up to $2,000 for first-time buyers of 


newly built homes. 


Phasing out Retail Sales Tax on motor vehicle insurance premiums and on repairs and 


replacements made under warranty. 


% Introducing a Made-for-Ontario personal income tax system to give the Province more 


flexibility in designing tax cuts to create jobs. 
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Action: Cutting Business Taxes to Improve 
Competitiveness 


“A cut in business taxes is an investment in increasing long-term growth.” 


Ontario Budget Paper E, 2000 





Corporate Income Tax Rates in Ontario 
Compared to Neighbouring States 


General CIT Rate Per Cent 
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* Ontario's commitment to an 8 per cent general corporate rate by 2005 and implementation of the federal corporate tax reduction 
announced in the Fall 2000 Economic Statemen' 

Note: The CIT rates shown here are the combined federal and state/provincial rates. 

Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


# Cutting both Ontario’s 15.5 per cent general corporate income tax rate and its 13.5 per cent 
manufacturing and processing tax rate to 8 per cent by 2005. 


% Cutting the small business tax rate to 4 per cent by 2005; expanding the number of firms 
benefiting from the small business tax rate; and enhanced capital tax exemptions. 


# Cutting business education taxes $325 million by 2001, rising to over $500 million by 2004. 

# Providing a wide range of incentives to promote innovation and R&D, encourage expansion 
of book publishing, film and television production, interactive digital media and sound 
recording, attract and retain skilled workers and encourage public-private research 


partnerships. 


@ Introduced tax reductions for farming, mining, credit unions and caisses populaires. 
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Action: Investing Strategically in 
Infrastructure 


“By consolidating infrastructure spending and emphasizing partnerships we will focus on investments that are both 
strategic and innovative ...” Ontario Budget, 1999 


The Government is moving forward on a commitment to rebuild and modernize the Province’s 
infrastructure through innovative partnerships. 


@ Through SuperBuild, the Province invested over $4.8 billion in strategic infrastructure in 
1999-2000, and plans to invest an additional $2.2 billion in 2000-01: 
— Arecord $1 billion in provincial highways in 2000-01. 


— $1.8 billion committed in 1999-2000 by the Province and its partners to modernize and 
rebuild Ontario hospitals. 


— Over $1 billion in college and university infrastructure in 1999-2000. Combined with 
partners’ contributions, the Province’s investment will result in a total of $1.8 billion 
invested in post-secondary facilities — the largest capital investment in colleges and 
universities in more than 30 years. 


@ Three new SuperBuild partnership initiatives were announced in the 2000 Budget: 
— SuperBuild Millennium Partnerships — $1 billion over five years to support the economic 
competitiveness of Ontario’s large urban centres. 


— Ontario Small Town and Rural Development initiative (OSTAR) — $600 million over 
five years for infrastructure and economic development in rural areas and small cities 
and towns. 


— SuperBuild Sports, Culture and Tourism Partnerships — $300 million over five years to 
renew municipally owned or endorsed spotts, recreation, cultural and tourism facilities, 
and major cultural/tourist attractions owned by provincial agencies or non-profit 
organizations. 


@ The first round of OSTAR will commit at least $240 million to help municipalities upgrade 
their water systems to comply with the Province’s new Drinking Water Protection 
Regulation and to address other public health and safety infrastructure priorities. 


# Ontario will contribute $500 million for the first phase of Toronto’s Waterfront 
redevelopment. The city and federal governments will contribute $500 million each, bringing 
total investment to $1.5 billion. This investment will provide a significant boost to 
Toronto’s bid for the 2008 Summer Olympic and Paralympic Games. 
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Action: Spurring Innovation and R&D 


“Innovation is not simply about the creation of new technology or applications, more importantly it 1s about 
establishing an innovation culture that sees both the public and private sector collaborating naturally to produce 


new discovery that benefits us all. Ontario is doing just that.” 
Ontario Budget, 2000 


# $750 million Ontario Innovation Trust is helping to fund labs, high-tech equipment and 
other research infrastructure at universities, hospitals and colleges. 


# Ontario R&D Challenge Fund has so far levered $933 million in R&D commitments, 
including $309 million from the Province and $624 million from the private sector and 
research institutions. 


# $127.5 million in Premier’s Research Excellence Awards is helping Ontario’s world-class 
researchers attract talented people to their research teams. 


@ Allocating $30 million annually for a new Ontario Research Performance Fund to help fund 
research overhead costs at universities and research institutions. 


@ Eliminating Ontario personal income tax for eligible research employees of R&D intensive 
firms on up to $100,000 of taxable stock option benefits and associated taxable capital gains 
per year. 


# 20 per cent Ontario Business-Research Institute Tax Credit fosters R&D partnerships 
between business and Ontario non-profit research institutions. 


# Ontario New Technology Tax Incentive provides companies a 100 per cent income tax 
deduction of the cost of eligible intellectual property acquired for use in Ontario. 


# 10 per cent refundable Ontario Innovation Tax Credit for R&D performed in Ontario by 
small and medium-sized companies. 


@ 20 per cent refundable tax credit available on labour costs incurred in Ontario to produce 
computer animation and special effects in film and television productions. 


¢ 20 per cent refundable tax credit available for costs associated with the creation in Ontario 
of original interactive digital media products. 


@ Eliminated Corporate Income Tax add-back for acquisition of foreign technology. 
@ Expanded Retail Sales Tax exemption for new equipment used by manufacturers exclusively 


for a combination of manufacturing and R&D, as well as for research equipment used by 
non-profit medical research facilities in Ontario. 
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Action: Supporting Education and Skills for 
the New Economy 


‘We are investing in skills for jobs. We are investing in the youth of Ontario.” 
Ontario Budget, 2000 


New Investments in Colleges and Universities 


# Invested over $1 billion through SuperBuild to expand and modernize post-secondary 
facilities. 

# Doubled student spaces in computer science and high-demand engineering programs in 
colleges and universities through the Access to Opportunities Program. 

# Enhanced and expanded the Ontario Graduate Scholarship program. 

@ Introduced an Educational Technology Tax Incentive for donations of equipment and 
technology to colleges and universities. 

@ Eliminated the RST on all donations to educational institutions. 

# Exempted from the RST educational CD-ROMs purchased by schools, community colleges 
and universities. 

# Improved student access by doubling the funding for the Ontario Work-Study Plan and 
increasing exemptions for earnings and merit scholarships under OSAP. 


Continuous Improvement to Elementary/Secondary Education 


# Provided an additional $101 million to reduce average class sizes in Junior Kindergarten to 
Grade 3, and $70 million to improve reading skills. 

Provided additional funding to reduce average class sizes in secondary schools. 

Increased special education funding for speech/language disorders and learning disabilities. 
Provided funding to increase young people’s awareness of science and technology. 
Enriched the Ontario Youth Apprenticeship Program. 

Introduced a Charter of Education Rights and Responsibilities. 

Launched a new rigorous curriculum with more science and math. 

Working to implement a comprehensive teacher-testing program. 


eee ee eo OS 


Investing in Skills for Tomorrow 


¢ Supported 34 training projects to date in partnership with the private sector under the 
$130 million Strategic Skills Investment initiative. 

Established the Apprenticeship Innovation Fund to modernize classroom training. 
Provided funding for TVOntario to develop innovative workplace training delivery. 
Funding training and career awareness for women in the IT sector. 

Expanding Women in Skilled Trades program for pre-apprenticeship in the auto parts 
sector. 

Funding bridge training for foreign-trained nurses and other professionals. 


eee > 
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Action: Re-balancing Workplace Relations 


“And while we've removed such barriers to job creation as high taxes and unfair job quotas, we've been careful to 


keep rules in place to protect and expand the rights of employees.” 


4 


4 


4 


Blueprint — Mike Harris’ Plan to Keep Ontario on the Right Track, 1999 
Scrapped unfair job quotas and froze the minimum wage. 
Ensured a secret ballot vote on all union certification applications. 


Passed the Fazrness is a Two-Way Street Act and continue to monitor Quebec’s commitment to 
treat Ontario construction workers and contractors fairly. 


Introduced amendments to the Labour Relations Act (Bill 139) to strengthen workplace 
democracy, promote workplace stability and foster economic growth. 


Introduced revisions to employment standards (Bill 147) to promote business 
competitiveness, relieve employers of red tape and help employees with family 
responsibilities. 


Passed Bill 69 to modernize labour relations in the construction sector. 
Reformed the Workplace Safety and Insurance system to put it on a sound financial footing. 


In 2001, the average insurance premium rate will be $2.13 per $100 of assessable payroll, a 
drop of 29 per cent since 1996 and the lowest level since 1983. 


Average Workplace Insurance Premium Rate 


Rate per $100 Payroll ($) 
3.2 


3 
2.8 
2.6 
2.4 
2.2 


2 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Sources: Workers’ Compensation Board Annual Reports and Ontario Ministry of Labour. 
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Action: Removing Barriers to Growth 


“Businesses naturally strive to grow and people naturally want to succeed. Sometimes the most important thing a 
government can do is simply get out of the way of the energy and initiative of the private sector.” 


Blueprint — Mike Harris’ Plan to Keep Ontario on the Right Track, 1999 


Cutting Red Tape 


4 


4 


Red-tape watchdog made permanent; over 1,300 unnecessary regulations eliminated to date. 
All proposed new regulations must undergo a business impact test. 


Delegated regulatory administration to selected industry organizations, increasing consumer 
protection while providing more cost-effective service. 


Reduced the corporate tax return for small businesses from 16 to four pages. 


Increased the number of small businesses eligible to use the Short-Form Corporations 
return. 


Expanded Ontario Business Connects — a “one-window” electronic service — to simplify and 
streamline existing registration and reporting processes for Ontario businesses. 


Promoting Competition and Growth 


4 


4 


Introducing competition into Ontario’s electric power sector. 


Ended corporate welfare by eliminating 31 programs and $230 million per year in subsidies 
to individual businesses. 


Passed the Electronic Commerce Act to cut red tape, remove outdated legal barriers to 
e-commerce, boost consumer confidence and protection and support investment in Ontario. 


Created the Business Tax Review Panel to review Ontario personal, corporate and property 
tax systems. 


Helping entrepreneurs and small businesses through Community Small Business Investment 
Funds, Enterprise Centres, Self-Help Offices and Ontario Exports Inc. 
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Action: Increasing Government Efficiency and 
Accountability 


“(We will] cut the size of government. We will provide the people of Ontario with better for less.” 


Common Sense Revolution, 1995 


Streamlining the Public Sector 


4 


4 


Reduced the number of provincial politicians by 21 per cent, from 130 to 103. 


Reducing the number of municipalities from 815 to 447 by January 2001 and also reducing 
the number of local politicians by 39 per cent, from 4,586 in 1996 to 2,804. 


Reduced the size of the Ontario Public Service by approximately 25 per cent since June 
1905, 


Overall provincial government program spending projected to decline from 15.9 per cent of 
GDP in 1992-93 to 11.9 per cent in 2000-01. 


Providing More Efficient and Accountable Service 


4 


4 


Ontario ministries required to publish annual business plans with performance measutes. 


Ontario to be the first North American jurisdiction to provide taxpayers with an annual 
report card on how well their local governments deliver key municipal services. 


Merging the Ontario Securities Commission and Financial Services Commission to provide 
one-stop access to regulatory services for consumers and industry. 


Using technology -- the Internet and computer kiosks — to provide faster, more convenient, 
24-hour access to government information and services. 


Launched a Quality Service Strategy with new high standards of customer service in 
handling telephone, mail and walk-in inquiries and customer feedback. 


Encouraging new approaches in alternative service delivery, enabling ministries to focus on 
core businesses while partnering, privatizing or contracting for other functions better 
delivered by other sectors. 


Reporting salaries of public officials making $100,000 or more annually. 


Ontario Financial Review Commission reconvened to advise on options for strengthened 
financial management and accountability of the government’s key transfer partners. 
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Action: Balancing the Budget 


“Balancing the budget will not be easy, but it is essential. It will help get Ontario’s public debt interest costs under 
control. It will protect taxpayers from never-ending tax increases.” 
Ontario Fiscal and Economic Statement, 1995 


The Government’s November 1995 Fiscal and Economic Statement set out a Balanced Budget Plan 
of declining annual deficit targets, culminating in a balanced budget in 2000-01. 





Balanced Budget Plan Achieved 
One Year Early 


$ Billions 















95-96 96-97 


* Potential outlook in June 1995. 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01 
Actual Projected 






The Government has overachieved its deficit-reduction targets in each of the past five years. 


@ The Province achieved a $668 million surplus in 1999-2000, balancing the budget one year 
ahead of schedule, and is on track to achieve a surplus again in 2000-01 -- the first 
back-to-back surpluses in more than 50 years. 


# Passage of the Taxpayer Protection and Balanced Budget Acts, 1999, will help ensure that future 
fiscal responsibility is maintained. 


# In the 2000 Budget, the Government committed to more than double its $2 billion Net 
Provincial Debt reduction pledge to at least $5 billion during this mandate. 
— In 1999-2000, more than $1 billion was applied to Net Provincial Debt reduction. 


— Based on the projected surplus for the current year, Net Provincial Debt will be reduced 
by another $1.6 billion in 2000-01. 
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BEIRES ULES AS 


B. Results 


This section focuses on the results that Ontarians are seeing so far. The 
actions taken by the Government have laid the foundation for sustained 
economic growth. 


> Fourth Straight Year of Strong Economic Growth 

> Balanced Growth 

> Robust Job Growth 

> Consumer Spending Buoyed by New Jobs and Tax Cuts 

> Healthy Youth Job Gains Continue 

> Job Growth in All Regions 

> Ontario a North American Leader in Manufacturing Job Growth 
> Auto Industry Production Share Up 

> High-Tech Sector Engine of Growth 

> Rapid Job Growth in New-Economy Industries 

> Exports to the United States Diversifying and Gaining Market Share 
> Balanced Budget Plan Achieved — One Year Early 


> Continuing Success in Lowering Welfare Dependence 
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Result: Fourth Straight Year of Strong 
Economic Growth 


Ontario’s healthy and dynamic economy is well-positioned for sustained growth. Ontario’s 
economic record has been stellar since 1996 with 6.1 per cent growth in 1999 and better than 
five per cent real GDP growth expected in 2000. Tax cuts and sound fiscal policies have 
contributed to strong, well-balanced economic growth. 


Ontario Real GDP Growth 


Per Cent 


1990-1995* 1996 1997 1998 1999 


*= annual average, e = estimate. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





# Ontario has been the nation’s growth leader over the last several years. In 2000, Ontario is 


expected to grow 5.5 per cent compared to 4.3 per cent for the rest of Canada. 


# In 2000, Ontario real output rose 5.2 per cent in the first quarter and 5.3 per cent in the 
second (annualized growth rates). Soaring business investment, particularly in machinery 
and equipment, and strong consumer spending led growth in the first half of 2000. 


# Strong economic growth continued in the second half of 2000. Since June, employment has 
jumped by 115,000 net new jobs, consumer spending is rising, more housing is being built 
and manufacturing production is increasing. 
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Result: Balanced Growth 


Robust business and consumer confidence, reduced taxes, supportive government policy and 
healthy international growth have set the stage for strong economic growth and job creation in 


Ontario. 


Ontario Growth Sources 
From 1995:2 to 2000:2 


Per Cent Share 


Consumption Business NetExports Residential Government Inventories 
Investment 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





# Strong domestic demand has been the main engine of Ontario’s economic growth, 
supported by tax cuts and job creation. Consumer spending accounted for 45.6 per cent of 
Ontario growth since the second quarter of 1995. Business investment has been the next 


biggest contributor. 


4 In the foreign trade sector, both imports and exports have grown strongly. Exports have 
increased 48.7 per cent since the second quarter of 1995, while imports have grown by 
47.7 per cent. Net exports accounted for less than 20 per cent of Ontario’s growth over this 
period. 


# Personal, business and public sector financial positions have strengthened since 1995. 
Household debt financing costs as a share of disposable income are down, business 
debt-to-equity ratios have fallen and government debt as a share of GDP has dropped. This 
has contributed to the sustained, broadly based, period of strong economic growth in 


Ontario. 
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Result: Robust Job Growth 


Tax cuts create jobs. In July of this year, the economy surpassed the Common Sense 
Revolution’s five-year goal of creating 725,000 new jobs. Since then, the Ontario economy has 
created another 105,000 net new jobs. 


Jobs Created Since September 1995* 


Thousands 


1000 


1998 1999 


“ Cumulative change from September 1995 to year-end employment level and November for 2000. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





# Over the first 11 months of 2000, 184,000 net new jobs have been added to the economy, 
compared to the same period a year earlier. This follows record job creation of 198,000 in 
1999. Ontario created over 558,000 new jobs over the 1998 to 2000 period, the strongest 
three years of job creation in the province’s history. 


# Most of the jobs gained in 2000 have been full-time, private-sector positions. The rise in 
employment has been spread across most sectors of the economy. Manufacturing industries 
have gained 47,000 net new jobs. Job creation has also occurred in health care and social 
assistance (+28,000), construction (+26,000), professional, scientific and technical services 
(+26,000), wholesale and retail trade (+24,000), information, culture and recreation 
(+24,000), management and administrative (+21,000) and transportation and warehousing 
(+19,000). 
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Result: Consumer Spending Buoyed by New 
Jobs and Tax Cuts 


Personal tax cuts and continued solid job gains have led to robust growth in consumer 
expenditures. Since the second quarter of 1996 when Ontario income tax cuts began, Ontario 
teal disposable income has increased much faster than in the rest of Canada. This has resulted in 
mote job creation, stronger consumer confidence and faster real consumption growth than in 


the rest of Canada during the same period. 


Tax Cuts Boost Employment, Income 
and Spending 


Per cent change since 1996:2 
Real After-Tax Income Job Creation Real Consumer Spending 
17.6 
15.7 


Ontario Rest of Ontario Rest of Ontario _Rest of 
Canada Canada Canada 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





# From the second quarter of 1996, when Ontario income tax cuts began, to the second 
quarter of 2000, Ontario real disposable income increased by 15.7 per cent, much stronger 
than the 10.1 per cent pace for the rest of Canada. 


# During the same period, Ontario real consumption has increased by 17.6 per cent, compared 


to only 14.0 per cent for the rest of Canada. 


# From the second quarter of 1996, Ontario has created 797,000 jobs, or 50.8 per cent of the 
total job gains in Canada, despite making up only 39.0 per cent of national employment 


during the same period. 
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Result: Healthy Youth Job Gains Continue 


Youth have experienced robust job gains as a result of Ontario’s strong economic growth. 
Since September 1995, Ontario’s youth have gained 136,600 net new jobs. This represents 

52 per cent of all new youth jobs in Canada during that period, compared to Ontario’s share of 
the national youth labour force at 38 per cent. 


Ontario Youth Job Growth 


Youth Employment* (Thousands) 
950 


ent 
Youth Unemployment Rate* 


750 
September 1995 November 2000 


*Data are seasonally adjusted. Youth are aged 15-24. 
Source: Statistics Canada. 





# In 1999, Ontario’s youth gained 49,100 net new jobs, the fastest annual job growth on 
record for youth. Almost 90 per cent of these job gains were full-time. 


¢ During the first 11 months of 2000, Ontario’s youth gained 38,300 net new jobs compared 


to the same period last year. 


# Since the peak in April 1997, Ontario’s youth unemployment rate has fallen to 12.5 per cent, 


and continues to be lower than the rest of Canada. 


# In 2000-01, Ontario is spending $211 million on the most extensive youth employment 
programs in Canada. These programs are benefiting 215,000 youth, more than double the 


number of youth served six years ago. 
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Result: Job Growth in All Regions 


Employment increased in all five of Ontario’s regional economies during the past year, the 
Greater Toronto Area (GTA), Central Ontario, Eastern Ontario, Southwestern Ontario and 
Northern Ontario. 


Regional Job Growth 


Average January-November, 2000 vs. January-November, 1999 


Southwest 


* Economic Region 530. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





@ The GTA accounts for 45 per cent of Ontario’s employment. This year the GTA’s 
economy has created 103,800 net new jobs. 


# Central Ontario accounts for 23 per cent of the province’s total jobs while the Southwest 
and the East account for 13 per cent each. 


# Job growth slowed in the North and the East after posting strong gains in 1999. In the 
North, jobs have grown by 18,700 since 1997 while jobs in the East have grown by 70,800 
over the same period. 


@ Of major urban areas in Canada, Ottawa-Hull’s 5.4 per cent and Windsor’s 5.1 per cent 
unemployment rates are among the lowest in the country. 
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Result: Ontario a North American Leader in 
Manufacturing Job Growth 


More manufacturing jobs have been created in Ontario in the past four years than in any other 
jurisdiction in Canada or the United States. 


Key Job Creator 


Manufacturing, Ontario and the Five Leading U.S. States 


Thousands of Net New Jobs, annual average, 1999 vs. 1995 


200 


Great Lakes Arizona Kansas Washington Texas California Ontario 
States* 


Michigan, Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota. 
Sources: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics—Current Employment Statistics and Statistics Canada—Labour Force. 





# Ontario is a critical part of North America’s manufacturing heartland. The province’s 
manufacturing sector gained 170,000 jobs between 1995 and 1999, dramatically 
outperforming its Great Lakes competitors. The eight Great Lakes States as a group lost 
47,000 manufacturing jobs in the same period. 


# Ontario manufacturing job gains were greatest for transportation equipment (+45,000), 
computers and electronic products (+21,000), furniture (+19,000), rubber and plastics 
(+19,000), and fabricated metals (+18,000). 


¢ Toronto led Canadian gains in manufacturing employment with 92,000 net new jobs — nearly 


twice as many jobs as created by the next-largest metropolitan area, Montreal. 


# Ottawa recorded the second-largest gain in manufacturing jobs in Ontario with 9,900, led by 
new-economy manufacturing industries. Windsor was next largest with 8,800 net new jobs 
created, followed by Hamilton and Kitchener with 6,600 each. 
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Result: Auto Industry Production Share Up 


Ontario is the second-largest auto-producing jurisdiction in North America behind Michigan. 


Ontario exports more autos to the United States than do Japan and Europe combined. 


Ontario Auto Sector Jobs Outpace U.S. 


Annual Percent Change, 1995 (Jan to Sept) to 2000 (Jan to Sept) 


ASSEMBLY 


Ontario U.S. 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. 





# In 2000 (January-September), Ontario’s share of North American vehicle production 
reached 15.6 per cent, up from 14.5 per cent in the same period in 1995. Since 1995 
(January-September), Ontario’s share of employment in the North American auto parts 
industry has grown from 13.5 per cent to 15.7 per cent. 


In 1999, Ontario manufactured more trucks, including SUVs and minivans, than any other 


jurisdiction in North America. 


@ The Ontario auto industry has directly created 63,600 jobs since 1995 (January-September). 
Of these, 49,200 have been created in the rapidly growing auto parts industry. Growth in 
autos and parts supports job creation in many other Ontario industries, such as steel, plastics 


and machinery. 


# Auto-related R&D in Ontario is expanding significantly, following recent announcements by 
Daimler-Chrysler in Windsor and GM in Oshawa. 
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Result: High-Tech Sector Engine of Growth 


Four key knowledge-based industries have led economic growth over the last three years with 
strong gains continuing into 2000. 


# Output of computer manufacturing, telecommunication and electronic equipment 
manufacturing, computer services and telecommunication carriers rose 22.7 per cent in 
1999, the third consecutive year of double-digit growth. Over the first half of 2000, 
high-tech output has surged by nearly 25 per cent. The share of these four industries in the 
Ontario economy has risen from 4.4 per cent in 1996 to 6.2 per cent in 1999. 


High-Technology GDP Growth 


Per Cent 
30 


# Ontario GDP 
25 
20 
15 


10 


1997 


Source: Statistics Canada. 





¢ Production of computers jumped 27.8 per cent in 1999, following a 36.1 per cent increase in 
1998. Robust growth continued in 2000, with production advancing at its quickest quarterly 
pace on record in the second quarter. Output of computer equipment has nearly tripled 
since mid-1995. 


# Telecommunication and electronic equipment manufacturing rose 15.3 per cent in 1999, 
Production by this group has increased 57.2 per cent since mid-1995. 


# Output by telecommunication carriers climbed 18.5 per cent in 1999, the strongest growth 
rate on record. GDP from this industry has increased 65.4 per cent since mid-1995. 


# Coinciding with strong production levels, computer services output rose 30.9 per cent in 
1999. Production has increased 151 per cent since mid-1995. 
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Result: Rapid Job Growth in New-Economy 
Industries 


According to a recent TD Bank study, Ontario accounts for nearly 50 per cent of all Canadian 
jobs in the new economy. New-economy industries include information technology, 
telecommunications and broadcasting media. They have generated 133,000 net new jobs since 
1995, accounting for 18.2 per cent of Ontario’s total employment growth. New-economy 
employment has grown faster in Ontario than in any other province since 1995, except for P.E.I. 


Key Job Creator 
New Economy Industries* 
Thousands of Net New Jobs, average Jan-Nov 2000 vs. Jan-Nov 1995 


Ontario Quebec BC Alberta Total Other 


= Employment in computers and electronics, computer software and systems design, information technology and 
telecommunications and broadcasting, as defined by the TD Bank's October 13, 2000, Quarterly Industrial and Provincial Forecast. 
Source: Statistics Canada (Labour Force Survey). 





@ New-economy industries account for 6.1 per cent of total Ontario employment, well above 
the average for Canada as a whole, according to the TD Bank study. 
— Growth in Ontario has been 9.7 per cent annually since 1995, as compared to 


7.2 per cent for the rest of Canada. 


@ Inthe Ottawa area, new-economy employment has almost doubled since 1995, the 
second-largest gain in new-economy jobs of all Canadian cities, after Toronto. Employment 


in new economy industries rivals the federal government as the largest local source of jobs. 


# New-economy employment has also grown rapidly in Kitchener-Waterloo-Cambridge, by 
11.8 per cent annually since 1995, and in the Toronto region by 10.3 per cent annually. 
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Result: Exports to United States Diversifying 
and Gaining Market Share 


Ontario total exports of goods and services to the United States grew an average of 8.7 per cent 
annually from 1995 to 1999, outpacing United States imports from the rest of the world, 
including from the rest of Canada. This reflects Ontario’s competitive strengths in many 
industries. 


Ontario Exports to the U.S. Growing Rapidly 


Average Annual Per Cent Change, 1995 to 1999 
12 


Ontario: Rest of World: Ontario: Rest of World: 
goods ip foe goods exports service service 
to U.S. to U.S. exports to U.S. exports to U.S. 


All figures based on U.S.S. 
Sources: U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis, Statistics Canada and Ontario Minisry of Finance. 





# Ontario’s total exports of goods to the United States have grown an average of 8.6 per cent 


annually since 1995. 


# Rapidly growing exports to the United States include auto and parts, telecommunications 
equipment, electrical and electronic products, plastics, specialty chemicals, refined petroleum 


products, aircraft and parts, cereal products, furniture and clothing. 


# Ontario exports of services to the United States, including commercial services, travel and 


transportation, expanded at an annual rate of 10.2 per cent since 1995. 
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Result: Balanced Budget Plan Achieved — 
One Year Early 


With a $668 million surplus in 1999-2000 and a $1,366 million surplus projected for 2000-01, 
Ontario is on track to achieve the first back-to-back budget surpluses in more than half a 


century. 


Balanced Budget Plan Achieved 
One Year Early 


$ Billions 


6.9 


Actual 


4.0 


Actual 
Actual 


95-96 96-97 97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01 
* Potential outlook in June 1995. Actual Projected 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





@ In each of the past five years, the Province’s deficit reduction targets have been 
overachieved. 
— Ontario is on track in the final year of the Balanced Budget Plan to overachieve the 
target for the sixth consecutive year with a surplus projected at $1,366 million. 


@ The passage of the Taxpayer Protection and Balanced Budget Acts, 1999, will help ensure that 
future fiscal responsibility is maintained. 


# In 1999-2000 more than $1 billion was applied to Net Provincial Debt reduction. 
— With a further projected $1.6 billion Net Provincial Debt reduction in 2000-01, Ontario 
is more than halfway toward meeting its Net Provincial Debt reduction commitment. 
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Result: Continuing Success in Lowering 
Welfare Dependence 


The year 2000 marks the sixth consecutive year of decline in welfare dependence in Ontario. 
Nearly 566,000 people (including children) have left welfare since June 1995. 


Exit From Welfare Continues 


Cumulative Number of People Leaving Welfare (000s) 


700 


600 


June 1995- June 1995- June 1995- June 1995- June 1995- 
June 1996 June 1997 May 1998* June 1999* Oct. 2000* 


As of June 1998, people with disabilities are not counted in the welfare data. 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services. 





# Ontario’s success in lowering welfare dependence is due to the combined influence of strong 
job growth and welfare reforms that encourage independence. Since the September 1995 
Throne Speech, Ontario’s economy has generated 830,000 net new jobs. 


# Ontario Works, the Province’s mandatory work-for-welfare program, provides people with 
opportunities to upgrade their education, participate in job training and gain valuable work 


experience through community and private-sector job placements. 
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C. Economic Outlook 


Ontario’s economic prospects are sound. Healthy job creation, higher incomes 
and rising prosperity are being shared broadly across the province. This 
section highlights Ontario’s economic growth prospects. 

> Highlights 

> Strong Growth Expected to Continue 

> Strong Job Market Outlook 

> Consumer Spending Supported by Tax Cuts and Solid Job Gains 

> Housing Outlook Bright 

> Investment Strong 

> Healthy Export Growth 

> Inflation Moderate 


> Continued Low Interest Rates 


> Conclusion 
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Highlights 


Household spending, investment and exports are all expected to grow strongly in 2001. 


Continued strong growth will lead to higher after-tax income, healthy job gains and a declining 
unemployment rate. 





Ontario Economic Outlook at a Glance 
(Annual Average) — 


1998 1999 2000e 2001p 


Real GDP Growth (per cent) 4.1 6.1 55 2Sti‘és8kzTT 
Unemployment Rate (per cent) oe: 6.3 5.7 5.6 
CPI Inflation (per cent) 0.9 1.9 2.9 2.5 





e = estimate, p = private-sector survey average. : 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ontario Finance Survey of Forecasts 
(November 2000), 


# Healthy gains in consumer spending and housing market activity will be bolstered by rising 
after-tax income and increased job creation. 


# Rising corporate profits, strong foreign and domestic demand and high industry capacity 
utilization rates are prompting robust business investment, especially in the 
productivity-enhancing information technology sector. All sectors of the economy are 


increasing investment and adopting new technologies, leading to strong productivity growth. 


# Ontario’s major international trading partner, the United States, has continued to grow 
above expectations, boosting the province’s exports. Near-record annual auto sales in the 
United States and across Canada, combined with expanding high-tech investment, are 
fuelling Ontario exports. 
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Strong Growth Expected to Continue 


The Ontario economy continues to surpass even the most optimistic expectations. At the time 
of the Province’s 2000 Budget, private-sector economists forecast real GDP to rise 4.7 per cent 
in 2000, with the most optimistic forecast at 5.0 per cent. Economic growth has been even 
more robust than expected. On average, forecasters now expect the economy to expand by 

5.5 per cent in 2000 and 3.7 per cent in 2001. 


Ontario Real GDP Growth 


Per cent 


1990-1995* 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000e 2001p 


*= annual average, e = estimate, p = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ontario Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2000). 





@ ‘Tax cuts, reduced regulation and sound fiscal management have created the conditions for 
strong economic growth in Ontario. As a result, job creation is vigorous, incomes are rising 
and consumer spending is thriving. Healthy gains in corporate profits are encouraging 


businesses to invest in new plants and more productive machinery and equipment. 


4 All private-sector forecasters expect the Ontario economy to grow faster than the Canadian 
economy in 2000 and 2001. 
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Strong Job Market Outlook 


Tax cuts create jobs. Government policies of lower taxes, reduced regulation and sound fiscal 


management have laid a solid foundation for strong growth and job creation. 


Ontario Average Annual Unemployment Rate 








Per Cent 
10 










1996 1997 1998-1999 2000e 


e = estimate, p = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ontario Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2000). 


2001p 


# Strong economic growth is expected to support average annual job growth of 3.3 per cent in 
2000 and up to 3.0 per cent in 2001. 


@ Healthy job creation, tax cuts and welfare reform are inspiring more Ontarians to participate 
in the labour force, and they are finding jobs. The unemployment rate is expected to fall to 
5.6 per cent in 2001 from an estimated 5.7 per cent in 2000, continuing the steady decline 
from the height of 9.1 per cent in mid-1995. 
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Consumer Spending Supported by Tax Cuts 
and Solid Job Gains 


Consumer spending will continue to be the major source of economic growth in 2001, 
supported by rising after-tax income. Personal tax cuts and continued solid job gains will lead to 


strong income gains in 2001. 


Tax Cuts Boost Real Take-Home Pay 


Ontario Real Personal Disposable Income ($1992 Billions) 
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After tax 


215 
cuts 
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200-7 Before tax cuts 
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92 93 94 95 96:1H 96:2H 97 98 99 O00e Oip 


e = estimate, p = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ontario Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2000). 





# Private-sector forecasters on average expect real disposable income to rise by 3.1 per cent in 
2001, after an estimated gain of 5.0 per cent in 2000. The sharp rise in income is supported 
by Ontario Government policies to reduce taxes and improve the business climate. These 
policies leave more money in the pockets of taxpayers, promote consumer spending, 


encourage business investment and create jobs. 


# Real consumer spending is expected to increase by 3.0 per cent in 2001, following an 
estimated 4.3 per cent rise in 2000. 
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Housing Outlook Bright 


Strong employment growth and rising income are supporting a buoyant housing market. 
Despite a slowdown in construction due to collective-bargaining disputes in the second quarter, 
the number of housing units started this year is expected to be double its 1995 level, rising to 
73,000 units. The Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC) forecasts Ontario 
housing starts will rise to 77,000 units in 2001. 


Ontario Housing Starts 


All areas, thousands of units 
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e=estimate, p= CMHC projection. 
Sources: CMHC and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





# Mortgage rates have come down in recent months and remain low by historical standards. 


The cost of a five-year mortgage in late- November 2000 was 8.25 per cent. 


# Housing remains very affordable. In October 2000, the monthly carrying costs for an 
avetage-price home in Ontario were $1,092, compared to a peak of $1,489 in 1990. Housing 
costs as a share of average after-tax household income have fallen sharply from a high of 
39.9 per cent in 1990 to 22.1 per cent in 2000. 


First-time buyers of newly constructed homes have been encouraged by Ontario’s Land 
Transfer Tax rebate. Since this measure was introduced in 1996, it has helped over 


77,000 Ontarians purchase their first home. 
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Investment Strong 


Solid business investment growth is continuing in 2000 and 2001. The robust pace of growth in 
business investment reflects a strong expansion in the information technology sector as well as 
adoption of new technologies in the traditional sectors of the economy. Real investment in 
machinery and equipment is projected to rise by 16.3 per cent to $45.0 billion in 2001; real 


non-residential construction is projected to rise by 6.9 per cent to $9.6 billion. 


Machinery and Equipment Commercial, Industrial and 
Investment Institutional Construction 


$ 1992 Billions $1992 Billion 
10.0 


9.5 
9.0 
8.5 
8.0 
75 
7.0 


6.5 


L 6.0 oo : 
95to99 Avg.  2000e 2001p 95to99 Avg.  2000e 2001p 


e=estimate, p = Conference Board of Canada projection. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Conference Board of Canada. 





@ The real value of Ontario business investment in machinery and equipment rose by 
122 per cent between 1995 and 2000. Real investment in commercial and industrial 


construction rose 32 per cent during the same period. 


% Machinery and equipment investment has increased 20.1 per cent over the first half of this 
year, reflecting the solid growth in “traditional” industries and booming demand in 


information technology-related sectors. 


% Strong business demand for office space is fuelling robust growth in commercial 
construction. The Toronto (GTA) office vacancy rate fell to 5.8 per cent in the third quarter 
of 2000, down from 8.1 per cent a year ago. In Ottawa the vacancy rate fell to 2.3 per cent 
in September 2000, down from 7.6 per cent a year earlier, reflecting strong growth in 
Ottawa’s burgeoning high-technology sector. 
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# Demand for industrial space in Ontario is strong. Commercial and industtial building 


permits rose at an annual average rate of 23.8 per cent over the past three years. 


# Canadian capacity utilization rates are above the long-term average, prompting firms to 
invest further and increase potential production. Transportation equipment industries, 
primarily Ontario’s auto industry, are operating at all-time-high capacity levels near 
93 per cent. 


High Capacity Utilization Encourages 
Investment 


Capacity Utilization Rate* in Canadian Goods-Producing Industries (Per Cent) 
90 
Average Total Goods-Producing 
Industry Capacity Utilization Rates 
from 1962 to present 


\ 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


* Industrial Capacity Utilization is the ratio of actual output to estimated potential output. 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Healthy Export Growth 


Ontario export industries are recording another strong year in 2000, with international 
merchandise exports up 6.4 per cent over the first nine months of 2000. Over the same period, 
Ontario’s international merchandise imports have risen by 8.0 per cent. Trade is projected to 
remain healthy in 2001, with continued economic growth in the United States, Europe and Asia. 


# Rising productivity has been a key factor supporting Ontario’s international competitiveness 
and export growth. Economy-wide unit labour costs have risen by only 4.1 per cent in 
Ontario since 1994, compared to 5.2 per cent in the rest of Canada and 9.2 per cent in the 
United States over the same period. The low value of the Canadian dollar has further 
reinforced Ontario industry strength in global markets. 


Ontario Real Export and Import Growth 


Per Cent 


1990-1995* 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000e 2001p 


* = annual average, e = estimate, p = Conference Board of Canada projection. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ontario Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2000). 





@ International trade has increased in importance to the Ontario economy through the 1990s. 
Following the Free Trade Agreement and the North American Free Trade Agreement, the 
province’s international orientation has increased sharply. Ontario’s exports and imports 
were equivalent to only 28.8 per cent and 31.5 per cent respectively of GDP in 1989. This 
ratio rose to 53.7 per cent for exports and 50.0 per cent for imports in 1999. 


@ In part, Ontario’s import and export growth over the 1990s reflects the increasing 
integration and rising regional specialization in the North American economy. The import 
content of our manufactured exports has been rising with this integration. Increased 
integration, specialization and investment in new technologies will make Ontario industries 
more efficient and productive, benefiting all Ontarians. 
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# Ontario’s exports of high-technology goods are booming in 2000. Over the first nine 
months of 2000 Ontario’s exports of telecommunication equipment jumped 25.3 per cent in 
real terms, while computer exports grew 27.3 per cent. Auto exports are up 0.9 per cent over 


the same period last year following a 26.1 per cent annual gain in 1999. 


# Strong export and import growth has been complemented by rapidly expanding domestic 
demand, providing Ontario with dynamic, well-balanced economic growth. In 1999, 
domestic demand accounted for three-quarters of real GDP growth. Domestic demand is 
expected to continue to play the driving role in Ontario’s economic development. Since 
1995, net exports (exports minus imports) have accounted for less than one-fifth of 
Ontario’s total economic growth. 
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Inflation Moderate 


Ontario’s CPI inflation rate is anticipated to average 2.9 per cent in 2000 and 2.5 per cent in 
2001, according to recent private-sector forecasts. The rise in CPI inflation is largely the result 
of higher energy prices. Core CPI inflation (all items excluding food and energy) remains below 
the mid-point of the Bank of Canada’s target range of one to three per cent. 


Ontario Consumer Price Inflation 


Per Cent 


All items Inflation «=== (Core Inflation* 


90 91 99 O0e O1p 


*All Items Excluding Food and Energy 
e=estimate, p= private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Bank of Canada, Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2000). 





# In Ontario, the year-over-year CPI inflation rate was 2.9 per cent in October 2000. 
Excluding the impact of energy and food prices, the CPI inflation rate would have been 
1.8 per cent in October 2000. 


% Since early 1999, crude oil prices West Texas Intermediate (WTI) have climbed nearly 
threefold, rising from US$12.50 per barrel in January 1999 to US$34 recently. Ontario’s 
average gasoline pump price has risen nearly 50 per cent over the same period. 
Private-sector forecasters expect oil prices WTI to decline to US$27 by the end of 
November 2001. 


# Despite the rise in energy prices, the core rate of CPI inflation is not expected to move 
above the Bank of Canada’s target range. Inflation is expected to remain low, reflecting 
rising productivity and increasing potential growth in the economy. 


# Ontario wage settlements have remained moderate, averaging 2.4 per cent so far this year. 
The year-over-year rise in average hourly wages of permanent employees was 4.4 per cent in 
the third quarter as workers share in the benefit of rising productivity growth. 
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Continued Low Interest Rates 


Interest rates in Canada are projected to remain low by historical standards, a benefit of low 
inflation and ongoing government surpluses. In the United States, the Federal Reserve has raised 
interest rates by 100 basis points this year, on top of a 75 basis point hike in 1999. The Bank of 
Canada has also raised interest rates, matching the Federal Reserve rate hikes in 2000, following 
a quarter-point increase in November 1999. Most private-sector forecasters think that interest 
rates are at or near their peak for this cycle. 


10-Year Government of Canada Bond Rate 


Per Cent 
12 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000e 2001p 


e = estimate, p = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ontario Ministry of Finance Financial Market Survey (November 2000). 





@ Private-sector forecasters expect the 3-month treasury bill rate to average 5.7 per cent in 
2001, close to the current rate. 





Canadian Interest Rate Outlook 
(Annual per cent) 








1999 2000e 2001p 
3-month treasury bill 47 5.5 5.7 
10-year government bonds 5.6 6.0 6.0 


e = estimate, p = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Bank of Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ministry of Finance Financial 
Market Survey (November 2000). 
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Conclusion 


Economic performance continues to be strong in Ontario, and the future is bright. Jobs are 
plentiful. The Ontario economy will continue to expand at a strong pace. Income and corporate 
profit growth continues, and consumer spending will be boosted by declining tax rates. 
Businesses continue to invest heavily in the province. Tax cuts and sound fiscal policies have laid 
the foundation for a healthy future for Ontarians. 


Private-sector economists, on average, expect Ontario to grow 3.7 per cent in 2001, faster than 
Canada as a whole or any of the other G-7 major industrial countries. 


Average Real GDP Growth for 2001: Ontario 
and G-7 


Annual average (per cent) 


Japan U.K. Italy Germany France U.S. Canada Ontario 


Sources: Consensus Forecasts (November 2000) and Ontario Ministry of Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2000). 
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D. Ontario s Fiscal Plan 


This section provides an update on the Province’s 2000-01 fiscal outlook, based 
on results for the second quarter ending September 30; reports on Ontario's 
recent fiscal performance; and reviews Ontario’s financing and debt 
management. 

> Introduction 

> 2000-01 Fiscal Outlook: Second-Quarter Update 

> Financing and Debt Management 


> Conclusion 


> Financial Tables and Graphs 
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Introduction 


Upon assuming office in June of 1995, the Government was facing a potential deficit of 

$11.3 billion. The Province was spending over $1 million more an hour than it was receiving in 
revenue. Based on the second quarter outlook, for the period ending September 30, 2000, 
Ontario now has a surplus projected at $1,366 million for 2000-01. After recording a surplus of 
$668 million in 1999-2000, Ontario is on track to record its second consecutive budget surplus, 
the first back-to-back surpluses since World War II. 


In the decade prior to June 1995, the level of Ontario’s debt more than tripled. In 1999-2000 
Net Provincial Debt was reduced by more than $1 billion, and based on the projected surplus, 
debt will be reduced by another $1.6 billion in 2000-01. The Government is well on its way 
toward meeting its commitment to reduce Net Provincial Debt by at least $5 billion during this 


mandate. 


Ontario now has in place the fiscal framework required to maintain sustainable funding for 
ptiority programs. But more needs to be done. Public Debt Interest costs the taxpayer over 

$9 billion each year, or 15 per cent of total spending. This represents the single largest 
Government expenditure, exceeding transfers to hospitals or transfers to school boards. The 
Government’s commitment to reduce Net Provincial Debt will, over time, reduce the burden of 
interest costs on the Province’s budget and help ensure there is more funding available to 


support priority programs and further tax reductions. 
This section will: 


# provide an update on the Province’s 2000-01 fiscal outlook, based on results for the second 
quarter ending September 30; 


# report on Ontario’s recent fiscal performance; and 


# review Ontario’s financing and debt management. 
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2000-01 Fiscal Outlook: Second-Quarter 
Update 


2000-01 on Track for Second Consecutive Budget Surplus 


As of September 30, 2000, the Province is on track to achieve its second consecutive budget 
surplus. With surpluses in 1999-2000 and 2000-01, Ontario will achieve the first back-to-back 


surpluses in more than a half century. 





2000-01 Fiscal Performance 


($ Millions) 
Budget Current  In-Year 
Plan Outlook* Change 
Revenue** 62,060 64,053 1,993 
Expenditure 
Programs 49,525 50172 647 
Restructuring and Other Charges -- -- -- 
Accounting Changes from 1999-00 Public Accounts** -- 606 606 
Total Program Expenditure 49,525 50,778 1,208 
Capital** 2,075 2,209 134 
Public Debt Interest 
Provincial 8,940 8,910 (30) 
Electricity Sector 520 520 -- 
Total Expenditure** 61,060 62,417 1,357 
Reserve 1,000 “ (1,000) 
Net Impact of Electricity Restructuring to be Recovered -- 270 270 
from Ratepayers*** 
Surplus / (Deficit) 0 1,366 1,366 


* — Second-quarter results as at September 30. 


Accounting changes introduced in the 1999-00 Public Accounts increased total 2000-01 expenditure 
in-year by $746 million, representing more than 50 per cent of the in-year change from Budget Plan. 
These changes include an increase in the Provision for the Electricity Sector, and the expenditure 
impact of consolidating the Independent Electricity Market Operator and the Metro Toronto 
Convention Centre as government organizations, consistent with the treatment in the 1999-00 Public 
Accounts. Revenue increased by $358 million in 2000-01 as a result of these accounting changes. 
Reflects the estimated excess of expenditure over revenue of the Ontario Electricity Financial 
Corporation (OEFC). Consistent with the principles of electricity restructuring, OEFC debt is to be 
recovered from ratepayers, not taxpayers. 

Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


*% 


# Ontario’s 2000 Budget Plan included a $1 billion reserve designed to protect the balanced 
budget against unexpected and adverse changes in the economic and fiscal outlook. Based 
on improvements in the economic and revenue outlook, the $1 billion reserve has been 
eliminated and applied to Net Provincial Debt reduction. 
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In-Year Revenue Changes 


Total revenue in 2000-01 is forecast at $64,053 million, $1,993 million above the Budget 
projection, and up $1,990 million from the First Quarter Ontario Finances outlook. 





2000-01 Revenue Changes Since Budget 


($ Millions) 
Changes This Quarter: 
Taxation 
Personal Income Tax 1,200 
Retail Sales Tax 200 
Employer Health Tax 60 
Total Taxation 1,460 
Income from Government Enterprises 175 
Other Revenue Sh) 
Total Revenue Changes Since First Quarter 1,990 
Increase in Other Revenue Reported in First Quarter Ontario Finances 3 
Total In-Year Revenue Changes 1,993 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


@ The strength of the Ontario economy is boosting tax revenue above the 2000 Ontario 
Budget projection. Tax revenue is projected to be $1,460 million above the 2000 Budget 


forecast. 


Personal Income Tax revenue is $1,200 million higher due to the vigorous pace of 
growth of employment and incomes in Ontario. 


Retail Sales Tax is $200 million higher as a result of strong growth in consumer and 
business spending. 


Employer Health Tax is increased by $60 million due to robust job creation. 


# Income from Government Enterprises is $175 million above the 2000 Ontario Budget 


projection. 


Net income from the Ontario Lottery and Gaming Corporation is increased by 
$170 million due to the performance of slot machines at race tracks. 


Other Income from Government Enterprises is increased by $5 million as a result of the 
change in status of the Metro Toronto Convention Centre from government enterprise 
to government organization, consistent with the treatment in the 1999-2000 Public 
Accounts. With this change in status, a $5 million net loss for the Metro Toronto 
Convention Centre, which was included in the 2000 Budget outlook, is now excluded 
from Income from Government Enterprises. Metro Toronto Convention Centre gross 


revenue is now included in Sales and Rental revenue. 
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# Other revenue is up a total of $358 million from Budget and $355 million from the First 


Quarter Ontario Finances. These increases are due to: 


a $308 million increase in Miscellaneous revenue for the consolidation of the 
Independent Electricity Market Operator as a government organization, and a 

$45 million increase in Sales and Rentals for the change in status of the Metro Toronto 
Convention Centre from government enterprise to government organization. Both of 
these increases are consistent with the treatment of these organizations in the 
1999-2000 Public Accounts. 


a $2 million increase in Miscellaneous revenue for policing services provided for the 
Town of Tillsonburg, the County of Brant and the Township of Red Rock. An 
additional $3 million increase for policing services for Collingwood, Lambton County 
and Tecumseh was reported in the First Quarter Ontario Finances. 
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In-Year Operating Expenditure Changes 


2000-01 operating expenditure increased by $617 million from the 2000 Budget Plan as a result 
of in-year decisions, and $606 million due to accounting changes introduced in the 1999-00 
Public Accounts. 





2000-01 Operating Expenditure Changes Since Budget 





($ Millions) 

Changes This Quarter: 

Hospitals’ Comprehensive Strategy — modernization of services 398 

Public Service Pension Plan — benefit improvements and contribution holiday 138 

Emergency health services — in-year increase 100 

Public Debt Interest — savings __(30)_ 
Sub-total 606 


Accounting Changes* 
Independent Electricity Market Operator — consolidation impact, 


offset by revenue 283 
Electricity Sector — increase in provision 275 
Metro Toronto Convention Centre — consolidation impact, offset byrevenue 48 _ 
Total Accounting Changes 606 
Net Changes Reported in First Quarter Ontario Finances 11 
Total In-Year Operating Expenditure Changes 1,223 


* — Accounting changes introduced in the 1999-00 Public Accounts increased operating expenditure 


in-year by $606 million. 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


@ An additional $398 million has been provided in-year for the Hospitals’ Comprehensive 
Strategy to support the extensive modernization of hospital services. 


# An additional $138 million has been provided in-year for various benefit improvements and 
a contribution holiday for members of the Public Service Pension Plan, similar to changes in 
the OPSEU Pension Plan. 


# Expenditures increased $100 million in-year to improve access to emergency health services 
and to implement the province-wide flu vaccination program. 


# Public Debt Interest costs are down $30 million due to lower-than-expected interest rates. 


# Reported spending increased $283 million in-year to reflect the operating component of the 
consolidation of the Independent Electricity Market Operator as a government organization, 
consistent with the treatment in the 1999-2000 Public Accounts. This increase is offset by 


revenue. 
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# Consistent with the Government’s commitment to keep electricity income in the electricity 
sector, an amount of $275 million has been added to the Provision for the Electricity Sector. 
This amount is equal to the net income of Ontario Power Generation and Hydro One in 
excess of the Province’s interest expenditure on its equity investment in the electricity sector. 
This treatment is consistent with the establishment of the provision in the 1999-2000 Public 


Accounts. 


# Reported spending increased $48 million in-year as a result of the consolidation of the Metro 
Toronto Convention Centre as a government organization, consistent with the treatment in 
the 1999-00 Public Accounts. This increase is offset by revenue. 
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In-Year Capital Expenditure Changes 


The capital expenditure outlook at $2,209 million is up $134 million from the 2000 Budget Plan 
and up $142 million from the First Quarter Ontario Finances. 





2000-01 Capital Expenditure Changes Since Budget 


($ Millions) 
Changes This Quarter: 
Aboriginal Community Capital Infrastructure Program 2 
Accounting Changes 

Independent Electricity Market Operator — consolidation impact 140 
Net Changes Reported in First Quarter Ontario Finances (8) 
Total In-Year Capital Expenditure Changes 134 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


# Capital spending increased $2 million in-year to support aboriginal economic development 
through the Aboriginal Community Capital Infrastructure Program. 


# Reported expenditure increased $140 million in-year to reflect the capital component of the 
consolidation of the Independent Electricity Market Operator as a government organization, 
consistent with the treatment in the 1999-2000 Public Accounts. 
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Balanced Budget Plan Achieved One Year Early 

In the November 1995 Fiscal and Economic Statement, the Government introduced its 
Balanced Budget Plan, which set out declining annual deficit targets for the Province, 
culminating in a balanced budget in 2000-01. In each of the past five years, the Balanced Budget 
Plan targets have been overachieved, and in 1999-2000 Ontario balanced its budget one year 
early, recording a $668 million surplus. 


Balanced Budget Plan Achieved 
One Year Early 


$ Billions 


95-96 96-97 97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01 
Actual Projected 


* Potential outlook in June 1995. 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





@ Ineach year since 1995-96, the Balanced Budget Plan targets have been overachieved. 


@ As of September 30, the second-quarter outlook for 2000-01 is a $1,366 million surplus, on 
track in the final year of the Balanced Budget Plan to overachieve the target for the sixth 


consecutive year. 


@ The recently released 1999-2000 Public Accounts reported the 1999-2000 surplus at 
$668 million, a $2,744 million improvement on the 1999 Budget deficit target of 
$2,076 million, and a $3.3 billion improvement on the original $2.6 billion deficit target set 
out in the Balanced Budget Plan. 
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Program Spending as a Share of the Economy 


The Government’s policy of controlling spending is demonstrated by a significant decline in 
program spending as a per cent of Ontario’s Gross Domestic Product (GDP). This has been 
achieved by focusing spending on priority areas such as health care and education classroom 


spending, while continually finding improvements in the efficiency of government services. 


Program Spending as a Per Cent of GDP 


Per Cent of GDP 
17 


{| 159 
15 


14 


13 


11.9 


12 


i. 91-92 92-93 93-94 94-95 95-96 96-97 97-98 98-99 99-00 00-0le 


e = estimate. 
Sources: Ontario Ministry of Finance and Statistics Canada. 





# Program spending as a per cent of provincial GDP is projected at 11.9 per cent in 2000-01. 
Program spending as a share of the provincial economy has been reduced by about one 
quarter from the level recorded in 1992-93. 
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Commitment to Reduce Debt 


Net Provincial Debt as of March 31, 2000 was $113.7 billion, $3.1 billion lower than it would 
have been under the 1999 Budget Plan. The Government’s goal is to more than double the 
promised $2 billion reduction in Net Provincial Debt to at least $5 billion during this mandate. 





Projected Net Provincial Debt 


$ Billions 








Net Debt Reduction* 






100 





98-99 99-00 00-01 01-02 02-03 


Actual Projected 


03-04 







* Assumes that beginning in 2001-02 the $1 billion reserve is available for net debt reduction. Numbers have been rounded. 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 






# In 1999-2000, $1,022 million was applied to reduce Net Provincial Debt, an amount equal to 
the $668 million surplus reported in the 1999-2000 Public Accounts, excluding the 
$354 million net impact of electricity restructuring to be recovered from ratepayers. 
— Based on the projected surplus for the current year, Net Provincial Debt will be reduced 
by another $1,636 million in 2000-01. 


— With reductions in Net Provincial Debt in 1999-2000 and 2000-01, Ontario is more than 
halfway toward achieving its Net Provincial Debt reduction commitment. 


% Ontario’s 2000-01 Budget Plan included a $1 billion reserve designed to protect the balanced 
budget against unexpected and adverse changes in the economic and fiscal outlook. Based 
on improvements in the economic and revenue outlook, the $1 billion reserve has been 
eliminated and applied to Net Provincial Debt reduction. 
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Financing and Debt Management 


Market Conditions 


@ The U'S. Federal Reserve has raised its Federal Funds rate by 50 basis points since the 
beginning of the fiscal year, in response to stronger-than-expected growth. U.S. Treasury 
yields have declined marginally in the fiscal year to date. 


# The Bank of Canada has also raised interest rates by 50 basis points, aiming to keep inflation 
within its 1 to 3 per cent target range. Government of Canada bond yields have moved 
generally in tandem with those of the United States. 


# After a gradual appreciation during 1999, the Canadian dollar has fallen against the 
U.S. dollar during 2000. The Canadian dollar has strengthened against most other major 


currencies. 


@ With the recent weakness in the Canadian dollar against the U.S. dollar, Canadian 10-year 
bond yields have moved consistently higher than their U.S. counterparts for the first time in 


over a year. 


Financing Program 
@ As of September 30, net cash requirements have dropped by $1.1 billion, although total 


financing requirements have increased from $9.6 billion to $10.0 billion, mainly due to a 
$1.6 billion increase in “Early Redemptions and Debt Buybacks.” These include early 
redemptions of Ontario Savings Bonds plus the repurchase of Ontario bonds that were 


re-issued at a lower cost. 


@ The Province borrowed $1.5 billion during the second quarter. Approximately half of this 
amount was through the repurchase and re-issuance of Ontario bonds. The remaining 
borrowing included $0.2 billion in Canada Pension Plan (CPP) refinancing, $0.1 billion from 
two Canadian Medium Term Notes, $0.1 billion from U.S. Commercial Paper and 
$0.4 billion from a re-opening of the August 2005 U.S. $1 billion Global issue. 


¢ Almost 90 per cent of the borrowing completed during the first half of the year was raised in 
the Canadian dollar market, including the sale of $3.4 billion in Ontario Savings Bonds in 


June. 
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Financial Summary 
($ Millions) As of September 30, 2000 


2000-01 2000-01 

Budget Plan Outlook 
USES OF FUNDS: 
Deficit/(Surplus) ~ (1,366) 
Accruals and Consolidations 5,205 5,430 
Net Borrowing on Behalf of Agencies - 83 
Increase/(Decrease) in Liquid Reserves (4,500) (4,500) 
Net Cash Requirements 705 (353) 
Maturing Debt 8,425 8,239 
Early Redemptions and Debt Buybacks 500 2,148 
Total Financing Requirements 9,630 10,034 
SOURCES OF FUNDS: 
Canada Pension Plan Borrowing 1,038 805 
Other Sources/(Uses) - (330) 
Long-Term Public Borrowing Completed 7,198* 
Long-Term Public Borrowing Planned 8,592 1,761 


Total Financing 9,630 10,034 


* Borrowing completed as of November 30, 2000. 
For the purposes of this table, budget surpluses are expressed as negative numbers. 


# Maturing debt is lower than forecast in the Budget Plan due to the Province exercising its 
options on extendible bonds. “Other Sources” of funds decreased by $0.3 billion, mainly 
due to the Ontario Lottery and Gaming Corporation withdrawal of $0.4 billion from the 
Province of Ontario Savings Office (POSO). This amount was partially offset by higher 
deposits at POSO. 


@ As of November 30, the Ontario Financing Authority (OFA) had completed $7.8 billion of 
the Province’s planned 2000-01 long-term public market borrowing of $9.6 billion. The 
Province plans to raise an additional $1.8 billion in long-term public market financing this 


fiscal year. 
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Debt Management Program 


# The Province adheres to prudent risk management policies, using financial instruments such 


as options and swaps to hedge the Province’s foreign exchange and interest rate risks. 


@ The debt managed on behalf of the Province comprises: Debt Issued for Provincial 
Purposes, Debt Issued for Investment in Electricity Sector, deposits with the Province of 
Ontario Savings Office and Other Liabilities. 


@ The Province is limited to having a maximum foreign exchange exposure of 5 per cent of 
debt. As of September 30, the Province’s foreign exchange exposure was only 1.7 per cent 
of debt. 


# Ontario also limits its exposure to interest rate fluctuations. As of September 30, the 
Province’s interest rate resetting risk (net of liquid reserves) was 13.6 per cent of debt. The 
Province is limited to having a maximum interest rate resetting exposure (net of liquid 


reserves) of 25 per cent of debt. 


Net Provincial Debt Outlook 

# Based on the projected surplus for 2000-01, Net Provincial Debt is forecast to be 
$112.1 billion at March 31, 2001. This is $2.0 billion lower than the Budget Plan due to 
lower-than-anticipated Net Provincial Debt in 1999-2000 reported in the 1999-2000 Public 
Accounts, and improvements in the surplus outlook for 2000-01. The reserve has also been 
applied to reduce Net Provincial Debt. 


Ontario Electricity Financial Corporation 


@ As of September 30, Ontario Electricity Financial Corporation (OEFC) borrowing 
requirements were estimated at $1.9 billion for 2000-01, down from the $2.5 billion forecast 
in the Budget Plan. 


@ As of November 30, the OEFC had completed $1.2 billion of its planned borrowing. 
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Conclusion 


Due to sound fiscal management, Ontario is on track to achieve two consecutive budget 
surpluses, and the Province has established the framework and policies, as well as the Taxpayer 
Protection and Balanced Budget Acts, 1999, to ensure future budgets remain balanced. 


By cutting taxes to encourage economic growth and focusing spending, the Government has 
reduced program spending as a share of the provincial economy while increasing spending in 


priority sectors such as health care and classroom education. 


Ontarians can be proud of the fiscal achievements to date. With a healthy and vibrant economy, 
lower taxes and continuing reductions in Net Provincial Debt, Ontario is clearly on the right 
track. 
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Statement of Financial Transactions Table D1 
($ Millions) 


Actual Actual Actual Actual Outlook* 
1996-97 1997-98 1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 


Revenue 49,450 52,518 59,786 62,931 64,053 


Expenditure 
Programs** 42,956 43,709 46,509 47,369 50,778 
Restructuring and Other Charges 2,180 1,595 76 211 - 
Total Program Expenditure 45,136 45,304 46,585 47,580 50,778 
Capital** 2,612 2,451 2,187 4,832 2,209 
Public Debt Interest 
Provincial 8,607 8,729 9,016 8,977 8,910 
Electricity Sector - - - 520 520 
Total Expenditure 56,355 56,484 57,788 61,909 62,417 
Reserve - - - - - 


Net Impact of Electricity Restructuring to be 


Recovered from Ratepayers*** - - - 354 270 
Surplus / (Deficit) (6,905) (3,966) (2,002) 668 1,366 
Net Provincial Debt t 108,769 112,735 114,737 113,715 112,079 


* — Second-quarter results as at September 30. 

** 1996-97 to 1998-99 restated to reflect reclassification of leases from capital to operating. Program expenditure totals in 
1999-00 and 2000-01 reflect the impact of accounting changes introduced in the 1999-00 Public Accounts. 

*** Reflects the estimated excess of expenditure over revenue of the Ontario Electricity Financial Corporation (OEFC). 
Consistent with the principles of electricity restructuring, OEFC debt is to be recovered from ratepayers, not taxpayers. 

t Net Provincial Debt represents total Liabilities less Financial Assets. 

Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Revenue Table D2 
($ Millions) 





Actual Actual Actual Actual Outlook 
1996-97 1997-98 1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 


Taxation Revenue 


Personal Income Tax 16,357 16,293 17,190 17,617 18,730 
Retail Sales Tax 9,964 10,843 11,651 12,879 13,600 
Corporations Tax 5,852 7,456 7,447 8,095 8,765 
Employer Health Tax 22 2,851 2,882 3,118 3,380 
Gasoline Tax 1,951 2,028 2,068 2,154 2,260 
Fuel Tax 540 563 592 665 665 
Tobacco Tax 356 425 447 481 510 
Land Transfer Tax 452 565 470 565 580 
Mining Profits Tax 54 40 23 50 55 
Race Tracks Tax 46 4 6 6 5 
Preferred Share Dividends Tax 73 60 50 So 40 
Other Taxation 113 141 251 218 193 
38,530 41,269 43,077 45,881 48,783 
Government of Canada 

Canada Health and Social Transfer 4814 3,970 B55 SLE 3,548 
Increase in CHST Allocation - - - 190 552 
CHST Supplements - - - 755 157 
Social Housing 341 387 358 466 533 
Student Assistance 9 18 64 170 171 
Indian Welfare Services 128 87 155 85 114 
Bilingualism Development 44 49 55 65 64 

Employability Assistance for People with 
Disabilities 65 53 71 65 66 
Canada-Ontario Infrastructure Works 142 116 71 19 - 
Other 235 418 188 293 227 


Income from Government Enterprises 


Ontario Lottery and Gaming Corporation* 1,248 1,485 1,764 1,924 1,865 
Liquor Control Board of Ontario 701 745 809 845 915 
Ontario Power Generation Inc. and Hydro One Inc. - - - 903 795 
Other 10 61 26 36 23 


1,959 2,291 2,547 3,708 3,598 


Other Revenue 


Vehicle and Driver Registration Fees 816 820 890 911 920 
Other Fees and Licences 560 548 661 667 670 
Liquor Licence Revenue 520 506 519 539 530 
Royalties 264 286 289 345 240 
Sales and Rentals 543 582 640 2;lou 835 
Fines and Penalties 157 174 50 4] 35 
Local Services Realignment - Reimbursement 

of Expenditure - 519 2,109 1,678 1,572 


Miscellaneous 323 425 489 1,143 838 
3,183 3,860 5,647 7,457 5,640 


Total Revenue 49,450 52,518 55,786 62,931 64,053 


* Effective April 1, 2000, the Ontario Lottery Corporation and Ontario Casino Corporation merged to form the Ontario Lottery 
and Gaming Corporation. 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Operating Expenditure Table D3 
($ Millions) 
Actual Actual Actual Actual Outlook 
Ministry 1996-97 1997-98 1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 
Agriculture, Food and Rural Affairs 324 306 309 347 446 
Farm Tax Rebate 150 158 - - - 
Attorney General 638 681 751 844 883 
Board of Internal Economy 124 113 117 154 121 
Citizenship, Culture and Recreation 316 300 365 337 398 
Community and Social Services* 8,053 8,067 7,659 7,512 7,504 
Consumer and Commercial Relations 123 92 136 134 146 
Correctional Services 537 531 540 563 591 
Economic Development and Trade 192 140 89 94 99 
Education 4,257 4,713 7,717 7,102 8,124 
School Board Transition/Phase-in Funding - 224 - 268 - 
Teachers’ Pension Plan (TPP) 933 1,443 67 (363) (735) 
Energy, Science and Technology 11 69 83 126 241 
Environment 146 142 162 174 184 
Executive Offices 13 14 17 19 22 
Finance - Own Account* 452 691 998 548 787 
Public Debt Interest 
Provincial 8,607 8,729 9,016 8,977 8,910 
Electricity Sector - - - 520 520 
Community Reinvestment Fund - 169 678 521 537 
Health and Long-Term Care 17,760 18,284 18,868 20,378 22,504 
Health Care Restructuring 970 532 50 - - 
Major One-Time Operating Costs - 113 639 286 - 
Intergovernmental Affairs 4 5 4 4 5 
Labour 103 117 108 101 100 
Management Board Secretariat 712 352 358 170 310 
Public Service/OPSEU Pension Plan 94 (86) (219) (165) (110) 
Contingency Fund - - - - 1,000 
OPS Employee Severance (Net) 438 (159) - 88 - 
Special Circumstances Fund - - 180 - - 
Municipal Affairs and Housing 2,456 2,395 1,611 1,665 1,645 
Municipal Capital and Operating Restructuring Fund 150 23 - - - 
Municipal Restructuring Fund - 71 - - 
Native Affairs Secretariat 17 10 10 13 15 
Natural Resources* 417 463 531 460 414 
Northern Development and Mines 52 62 82 122 274 
Office of Francophone Affairs 2 2 3 3 4 
Solicitor General* 622 644 754 814 863 
Tourism i, 54 69 70 76 
Training, Colleges and Universities 3,568 2,988 3,215 3,284 3,387 
Transportation” 899 702 607 587 537 
Restructuring 550 50 (17) - - 
TTC Five Year Capital Transfer/Ottawa-Carleton Regional 
Transit Commission Transit Bus Subsidy Agreement - 829 44 - - 
Year-End Savings - - - - (200) 
Accounting Changes** 
Energy, Science and Technology — Independent 
Electricity Market Operator - - 303 283 
Finance — Provision for Electricity Sector - - 383 275 
Tourism — Metro Toronto Convention Centre - - - 34 48 
Total Operating Expenditure 53,743 54,033 55,601 57,077 60,208 


* 1996-97 to 1998-99 restated to reflect reclassification of leases from capital to operating. 


* 


Y . (pee 


Accounting changes introduced in the 1999-00 Public Accounts increased operating expenditure in-year by $606 million. 
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Capital Expenditure Table D4 
($ Millions) 
Actual Actual Actual Actual Outlook 

Ministry 1996-97 1997-98 1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 
Agriculture, Food and Rural Affairs - 1 1 1 80 
Attorney General 20 47 73 62 64 
Citizenship, Culture and Recreation 9 7 6 75 71 
Community and Social Services* 28 31 27 20 20 
Correctional Services - 5 30 124 156 
Economic Development and Trade 9 - - : 
Education 146 267 229 52 5 
Energy, Science and Technology - - 273 500 - 
Environment 225 98 19 1 14 

Water Protection Fund - - 15 160 51 
Finance* 1 6 4 7 6) 

SuperBuild Millennium Partnerships - - - - 200 
Health and Long-Term Care 175 106 187 338 291 

Major One-Time Capital Costs - . - 1,004 - 
Management Board Secretariat 152 80 39 13 12 
Municipal Affairs and Housing 313 152 62 (10) 2 
Native Affairs Secretariat 13 11 10 5 10 
Natural Resources* 33 15] 73 96 75 
Northern Development and Mines 168 173 177 212 273 
Solicitor General* 6 7 - - 8 
Tourism 2 3 1 2 11 
Training, Colleges and Universities 53 113 69 1,028 44 
Transportation* 1,259 1,193 892 830 799 
Year-End Savings - - - - (120) 


Accounting Changes** 
Energy, Science and Technology — 


Independent Electricity Market Operator - - " 156 140 
Tourism — Metro Toronto Convention Centre - - - 156 
Total Capital Expenditure 2,612 2,451 2,187 4,832 2,209 


* 1996-97 to 1998-99 restated to reflect reclassification of leases from capital to operating. 
** — Accounting changes introduced in the 1999-00 Public Accounts increased capital expenditure in-year by $140 million. 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Ten-Year Review of Selected Financial and Economic Statistics 
($ Millions) 


Modified Cash Basis PSAB Basis 


1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 





Financial Transactions 





Revenue 40,753 41,807 43,674 
Expenditure 
Programs** 43,613 45,350 44,195 
Restructuring and Other Charges - - - 
Total Program Expenditure 43,613 45,350 
Capital** 3,874 3,092 
Public Debt Interest 
Provincial 4,196 5,293 
Electricity Sector - - 
Total Expenditure 51,683 54,235 54,876 
Reserve - - - 


Net Impact of Electricity Restructuring to be Recovered - - - 
from Ratepayers*** 


Surplus / (Deficit) (10,930) (12,428) | (11,202) | 
80,599 





Net Provincial Debt t 49,368 61,796 

Gross Domestic Product (GDP) at Market Prices 281,570 285,101 291,733 
Personal Income 247,677 253,173 
Population - July (000s) 10,428 10,570 10,690 
Net Provincial Debt per Capita (dollars) 4,734 5,846 7,540 
Personal Income per Capita (dollars) 23,751 24,009 23,990 
Total Expenditure as a per cent of GDP 18.4 19.0 18.8 
Public Debt Interest as a per cent of Revenuett 10.3 12.7 16.3 
Net Provincial Debt as a per cent of GDP 17.5 Zak 27.6 


* — Second-quarter results as at September 30. 

** 1996-97 to 1998-99 restated to reflect reclassification of leases from capital to operating. Program expenditure totals 
for 1999-00 and 2000-01 reflect the impact of accounting changes introduced in the 1999-00 Public Accounts 

*** Reflects the estimated excess of expenditure over revenue of the Ontario Electricity Financial Corporation (OEFC). 
Consistent with the principles of electricity restructuring, OEFC debt is to be recovered from ratepayers, not taxpayers. 

Tt Net Provincial Debt represents total Liabilities less Financial Assets. 

tt Starting in 1999-00, Public Debt Interest includes $520 million related to the Province’s equity investment in the 
electricity sector. 

Sources: Ontario Ministry of Finance and Statistics Canada. 
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Table D5 
PSAB Basis 

Actual Outlook* 
1994-95 1995-96 1996-97 1997-98 1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 
46,039 49,473 49,450 52,518 55,786 62,931 64,053 
44,505 45,309 42,956 43,709 46,509 47,369 50,778 
- 854 2,180 1,595 76 211 - 
44,505 46,163 45,136 45,304 46,585 47,580 50,778 
3,831 3,635 2,612 2,451 2,187 4,832 2,209 
7,832 8,475 8,607 8,729 9,016 8,977 8,910 
- - - - - 520 520 
56,168 58,273 56,355 56,484 57,788 61,909 62,417 
- - - - - 354 270 
(10,129) (8,800) (6,905) (3,966) (2,002) 668 1,366 
90,728 101,864 108,769 112,735 114,737 113,715 112,079 
309,031 327,246 335,843 357,300 372,630 396,775 426,755 
260,617 271,361 276,290 289,312 303,737 317,766 336,954 
10,828 10,965 11,101 11,249 11,386 517 11,669 
8,379 9,290 9,798 10,022 10,077 9,874 9,605 
24,069 24,748 24,889 25719 26,676 27,591 28,876 
18.2 17.8 16.8 15.8 10.0 15.6 14.6 
17.0 17.1 17.4 16.6 16.2 15.1 14.7 


29.4 31.1 32.4 31.6 30.8 28.7 26.3 
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The Budget Dollar: 
Revenue 
2000-01* 


Vehicle & Liquor 


Driver Licence 
Registration Revenue 






Other Non-Tax Fees 1¢ 
Revenue 1¢ Income from 
Other Taxes \ Government Enterprises 
Gasoline & Fuel ~ Canada Health & 
Taxes yf Social Transfer 
Employer 
Health Tax ~s Other 
a” Federal 
2¢ 


Personal 
Income Tax 


Sales Tax 29¢ 
21¢ 


* As at September 30. 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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The Budget Dollar: 
Total Expenditure 
2000-01* 


General Government & Other 


Justice 
f 








Public Debt 


Interest 
15¢ Social 


Services 
15¢ 










Education 
| & Training 
19¢ 





Environment, 
*— Resources 
& Economic 


Health Care spe oni 
3/¢ 


* As at September 30. 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Revenue Sources by Category 
Per Cent of Total 
$ Billions 1996-97 to 2000-01* 








Personal 
Income Tax 
40 Retail Sales 
Tax 
Corporations 
Tax 
Employer Health 
20 Tax 
Gasoline & Fuel 
Taxes 
| 
Government of 
Canada 
1 0 Income from 
Gov't Enterprises 
Other Revenues 


96-97 97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01* 
* As at September 30. 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Operating Expenditure by Category 














Per Cent of Total 
$ Billions 1996-97 to 2000-01* 
60 
50 
36.2 37.4 pg 
40 
Sra & 
raining 
30 19.7 
16.5 16.0 series 
20 Environment, 
pa 
bea 53 rad 53 pevelapue st 
ieee] 2) || 2.8 ese te 
10 ane | 3:7" | 3.7 & Other 
Justice 
16.6 15.7 Public Debt 
Interest 
0 





96-97 97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01* 


* As at September 30. 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Capital Expenditure by Category 








Per Cent of Total 
ik 1996-97 to 2000-01* 
Health 
4 27.8 Care 
3 cae 
Social 
ql. Services 
7 ae 13.2 
é me 22 
1.3 
Environment, 
68.6 Resources & 
1 Economic 





Development 





General 
Government & 


| 16.9 | 159 | 167 ea 43 oe 14.7 Justice 
96-97 97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01* 


* As at September 30. 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





0 
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2000-01 Operating Expenditure 
by Category* 


($ Billions) 


Environment, Resources 
& Economic Development 
$3.2B 



























Electricity Sector 
General Government 
Other dy 
$1.4B\. Justice $2.3B 
Colleges & : a Child Care 
Universities a $0.7B 
$2.4B 
Other 
School Board Educatio 
Operating / & Training $4.98 
Grants $11.5B Ontario Works & 
$7.7B Ontario Disability 
Support Program 
$4.0B 
Health Care 
Drua P ‘ _ _ Other 
rug Frograms Health 
< Care 
are \ $3.8B 
Long Term 
$5.9B Care 
Hospitals $3.1B 
$8.2B 
* As at September 30. 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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2000-01 Capital Expenditure 
by Category* 


($ Billions) 


General Government 
and Justice 
$0.3B 


Other** 
$0.1B 






Environment, Resources 


~ & Economic 
Development 
$1.5B 


* As at September 30. 
** Includes Schools and Post-Secondary Education, and Social Services 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Economic Data Tables 
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Table 1 Outlook for the Ontario Economy 
(Annual average per cent change) 
Actual Private-Sector Range 
1998 1999 2000e 2001p 
Gross Domestic Product 
Real 4.1 6.1 5.5 3.3 - 3.8 
Nominal 4.3 6.5 7.6 47-5.2 
Other Economic Indicators 
Retail Sales 6.9 7.3 74 4.1 - 6.0 
Housing Starts - Units (000s) 53.8 67.2 73.0 68.0 - 77.0 
Personal Income 5.0 4.6 6.0 She 
Pre-Tax Corporate Profits 1.4 20.3 17.5 7.8* 
Consumer Price Index (1992=100) 0.9 1.9 2.9 L929 
Labour Market 
Employment 30 3.6 35 11-25 
Unemployment Rate (%) 7.2 6.3 5 5.3 - 6.2 
rs Conference Board of Canada Projection. 


e = Ontario Ministry of Finance estimate. p = private-sector projection. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ministry of 
Finance Survey of Private-Sector Forecasts (November 2000). 
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Table 2 Ontario, Gross Domestic Product, 1986-1999 
(Billions of dollars) 

1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 

Real Gross Domestic Product ($1992) 261.5 273.7 288.3 297.9 293.8 282.9 285.1 
Consumption 140.0 147.4 155.2 161.2 162.0 159.1 161.6 
Government 54.8 57.0 60.3 63.0 66.4 69.6 69.9 
Residential Construction 16.8 19:5 20.2 22.0 17.8 15.1 LoS 
Non-Residential Construction 9.7 10.7 11.7 12.4 11.4 11.1 9.7 
Machinery and Equipment 12.1 13.6 15.9 16.3 15i7 15.2 16.2 
Exports 124.3 127.6 137.9 143.1 143.6 140.1 145.9 
Imports 99.9 105.6 19.5 1253 123.2 123.0 130.4 
Nominal Gross Domestic Product 207.7 230.0 255.3 277.6 281.5 281.6 285.1 
Table 2 (continued) (Billions of dollars) 
1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 

Real Gross Domestic Product ($1992) 288.2 = 305.2 316.6 320.0 335.5 349.4 370.7 
Consumption 163.9 168.9 172.4 176.1 184.4 190.9 198.9 
Government 69.4 70.1 70.7 68.2 66.8 68.0 69.7 
Residential Construction 14.5 14.8 12.7 13:9 16.6 16.3 18.7 
Non-Residential Construction 7.8 6.8 6.6 8.0 8.6 8.9 8.9 
Machinery and Equipment 15.1 17.4 19.6 21.7 25.4 27.8 31.7 
Exports 158.1 174.9 189.4 199)7 213.8 230.8 256.9 
Imports 138.2 147.5 157.6 165.8 184.0 194.7 216.1 
Nominal Gross Domestic Product 291.7 309.0 327.2 335.8 357.3 372.6 396.8 


a er a PS PS LI ES IESE RENEE AS EN SSE TINS SESE TN 5 ITE IS EEE SLD SEIS LS LL ELIE ILE ELE EL ELIDA TIE LET LILLE OSC EES EMSS 9 SEES SBD 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 3 Ontario, Growth in Gross Domestic Product, 1986-1999 
(Per cent change) 
1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 


Real Gross Domestic Product ($1992) 3.6 47 5.3 3.3 -1.4 -3.7 0.8 
Consumption 5.4 5.2 5.3 39 0.5 -1.8 1.6 
Government 1.7 4.1 5.7 45 5.4 47 0.5 
Residential Construction 3.8 715m a] 8.9 -18.9 -15.1 5.0 
Non-Residential Construction 17.6 10.2 10.0 6.1 -8.0 -3.4 -12.2 
Machinery and Equipment 26.5 12.4 17.2 2.5 -3.9 -3.0 6.5 
Exports 43 2.6 8.1 3.8 0.3 -2.5 4.2 
Imports 7.3 5.7 13.1 49 -1.7 -0.1 6.0 

Nominal Gross Domestic Product 10.2 10.7 11.0 8.7 1.4 0.0 1.3 

Table 3 (continued) (Per cent change) 

1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 

Real Gross Domestic Product ($1992) 1.1 5.9 3.7 1.1 49 4.1 6.1 
Consumption 1.4 3.0 2.1 2.2 4.7 3.5 4.2 
Government -0.7 1.0 0.8 -3.5 -2.0 1.8 2.5 
Residential Construction -8.8 2.3 -14.3 9.8 18.9 -1.9 14.7 
Non-Residential Construction -196 -12.6 -2.6 20.5 13 3.8 -0.3 
Machinery and Equipment 6.5 15.2 12.3 10.6 17.5 9.2 14.1 
Exports 83 10.6 8.3 5.4 hel 8.0 A1:3 
Imports 5.9 6.8 6.8 BZ 11.0 5.8 11.0 


Nominal Gross Domestic Product 2.3 5.9 5.9 2.6 6.4 4.3 6.5 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Tabled ~~~ Ontario, Selected Economic Indicators, 1986-1999 

1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
Retail Sales* ($ billions) 58.6 64.7 69.8 72.6 72.6 67.3 68.9 
Housing Starts - Units (000s) 81.5 105.2 99.9 93.3 62.6 52.8 55.8 
Personal Income ($ billions) 171.2 187.6 2087 229.0 241.7 247.7 253.8 
Pre-Tax Corporate Profits ($ billions) 20.7 Jays) 28.9 27.0 19.3 14.2 14.2 
Consumer Price Index (1992 = 100) 775 81.4 85.3 90.2 94.6 99.0 100.0 
Labour Force (000s) 5,079 5,209 5,354 5,470 5,533 5544 5,542 
Employment (000s) 4722 4893 5,083 5,193 5,191 5016 4,949 
Unemployment Rate (%) 7.0 6.1 al Bil 6.2 9.5 10.7 
Table 4 (continued) 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Retail Sales* ($ billions) 71.7 76.9 79.6 80.2 86.4 92.4 99.1 
Housing Starts - Units (000s) 45.1 46.6 35.8 43.1 54.1 53.8 67.2 
Personal Income ($ billions) 256.1 260.6 2714 2763 2893 303.7 3178 
Pre-Tax Corporate Profits ($ billions) 17.4 212 32.6 33.5 37.0 37.5 45.1 
Consumer Price Index (1992 = 100) 10):6 1018 104.3" 105.9 prlO7Saie5 108.9) og 1.01.0 
Labour Force (000s) 5,581 5,574 5620 5,695 5801 5,914 6,071 
Employment (000s) 4974 5,039 5,131 5,181 5,313 5,490 5,688 
Unemployment Rate (%) 10.9 9.6 8.7 9.0 8.4 7.2 6.3 
ig Retail sales include Federal Sales Taxes up to 1990 but exclude GST after 1990. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
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Table 5 Ontario, Economic Indicators, Annual Change, 1986-1999 


(Per cent change) 





1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
Retail Sales* 9.0 10.5 7.8 4.0 0.0 -7.2 2.3 
Housing Starts 25.6 29.1 -5.0 -6.6 -329 -15.7 5.6 
Personal Income 8.4 9.6 fs 9.7 9.5 2.5 a5 
Pre-Tax Corporate Profits 74 22.0 14.5 -6.8 -28.4 -26.4 -0.3 
Consumer Price Index 4.4 5.0 4.8 Df 4.9 4.7 1.0 
Labour Force 25 2.6 2.8 2.2 12 0.2 0.0 
Employment oo 3.6 39 2.2 0.0 -3.4 -1.3 
Table 5 (continued) (Per cent change) 

1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Retail Sales* 4.1 14 3.6 0.7 78 6.9 $8 
Housing Starts -19.1 3.3 -23.2 20:21008255 -04 249 
Personal Income 0.9 1.8 4.1 1.8 47 5.0 4.6 
Pre-Tax Corporate Profits 22.5 56.8 19.7 3.0 10.2 1.4 20.3 
Consumer Price Index 1.8 0.0 20 1.5 ws 0.9 ng 
Labour Force 0.7 -0.1 0.8 is 1.9 AS 2.6 
Employment 0.5 1.3 1.8 1.0 2.6 3.3 3.6 
% Retail sales include Federal Sales Taxes up to 1990 but exclude GST after 1990. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
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een rrreeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeececceeeee ES SSS 
Table 6 Ontario, Real Gross Domestic Product by Industry’, 1993-1999 


(Millions of dollars) 


1993 1994 1995 1996 
Goods Producing Industries 79,588 84600 89,181 90,428 





Primary Industries 5,929 5,860 6,009 6,154 
Agriculture 2,177 2,996 3,142 3,185 
Manufacturing’ 53,359 58,056 62,472 63,055 
Construction 11,520 ~—-11,671 11,155 12,026 
Utilities 8,781 9,012 9,546 9,194 
Services Producing Industries 168,227 174,578 180,304 182,316 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 15,838... 16,852 17,852. 18,232 
Transportation & Storage 8,265 8,922 9,278 9,544 
Communication (PAB 7,930 8,575 8,688 

Trade 27,205 28,653 30,213 30,984 
Wholesale 13,088 13,861 14,962 15,698 

Retail 14,116 14,793 15,251 15,286 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 43,479 45429 46669 48,321 
Community, Business and Personal Services 64,610 66,193 68,038 67,815 
Education 16,449 16413 16,544 16,225 

Health & Social Services 18,566 18,743 18,829 18,064 
Business Services 13,139 14,140 15,265 16,153 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services 5,883 6,055 6,268 6,272 
Amusement & Recreation 2,465 2,590 2,675 2,697 
Personal & Household Services 2,116 2,192 2,347 2,280 

Other Services 5,992 6,060 6,111 6,125 
Government Services 17,096 17,450 = 17,531 16,963 
Federal 8,024 8,346 8,343 8,069 
Provincial 4,229 4,179 4,170 3,882 

Local 4,842 4,925 5,018 5,013 

Total Production ($1992) at Factor Cost 247,816 259,178 269,485 272,744 
Indirect Taxes Less Subsidies plus Miscellaneous Adjustments 40,348 46,045 47,096 47,238 


Gross Domestic Product ($1992) at Market Prices 288,164 305,223 316,581 319,982 
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Table 6 (continued) Ontario, Real Gross Domestic Product by Industry’, 1993-1999 
(Millions of dollars) 
1997 1998 1999 
Goods Producing Industries 94,006 97,225 103,758 
Primary Industries 5,963 6,047 6,047 
Agriculture 3,077 3,278 3,446 
Manufacturing’ 66,159 69,698 74,672 
Construction 12,788 12,649 13,833 
Utilities 9,095 8,831 9,206 
Services Producing Industries 190,721 199,396 209,752 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 19,048 20,257 22,105 
Transportation & Storage 9,835 10,364 10,952 
Communication 9,213 9,893 TTA15S 
Trade 33,807 36,704 40,840 
Wholesale 17,447 19,156 21,984 
Retail 16,360 17,548 18,856 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 51,104 52,746 54,253 
Community, Business and Personal Services 69,866 72,766 75,483 
Education 15,829 16,074 16,064 
Health & Social Services 18,310 18,381 18,193 
Business Services 18,055 19,865 222\4 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services 6,514 7,077 7,460 
Amusement & Recreation 2,775 2,810 2,855 
Personal & Household Services 2,299 2,347 2,390 
Other Services 6,084 6,211 6,303 
Government Services 16,896 16,923 17,072 
Federal 7,904 8,031 8,207 
Provincial 3,850 3,815 3,774 
Local 5,142 5,077 5,090 
Total Production ($1992) at Factor Cost 284,727 296,621 313,510 
Indirect Taxes Less Subsidies plus Miscellaneous Adjustments 50,781 52,743 OT 212 
Gross Domestic Product ($1992) at Market Prices 335,508 349,364 370,772 
Notes: : 
iF Gross Domestic Product on an industry basis is at factor cost, whereas GDP on an expenditure basis is at market 
prices. 
2 See Table 8 for detailed manufacturing industries. 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 7 Ontario, Growth in Real Gross Domestic Product by Industry’, 1993-1999 


(Per cent change) 
1993 1994 1995 1996 


Goods Producing Industries 1.5 6.3 5.4 1.4 





Primary Industries 1.8 -1.2 2.5 2.4 
Agriculture 49 19 49 1.4 
Manufacturing’ 5.1 8.8 7.6 0.9 
Construction -13.5 1.3 -4.4 78 
Utilities 3.5 2.6 5.9 -3.7 
Services Producing Industries 1.0 3.8 3.3 1.1 
Transportation, Storage and Communication -1.4 6.4 5.9 2.1 
Transportation & Storage 1.4 8.0 40 2.9 
Communication -43 47 8.1 1.3 
Trade 2.1 5.3 5.4 2.6 
Wholesale -1.5 5.9 7.9 49 
Retail 5.7 48 3.1 0.2 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 1.3 45 Zn 3.5 
Community, Business and Personal Services 1.0 2.5 2.8 -0.3 
Education -0.2 -0.2 0.8 -1.9 
Health & Social Services 1.5 1.0 0.5 -4.1 
Business Services jes 7.6 8.0 5.8 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services 0.4 29 3.5 0.1 
Amusement & Recreation 0.2 5.1 i] 0.8 
Personal & Household Services -0.4 3.6 7.0 -2.9 
Other Services 1.8 1.1 0.8 0.2 
Government Services 0.6 2.1 0.5 -3.2 
Federal -0.1 40 0.0 -3.3 
Provincial 0.1 -1.2 -0.2 -6.9 
Local 22 137 1.9 -0.1 
Total Production ($1992) at Factor Cost 1.1 4.6 4.0 1.2 


Gross Domestic Product ($1992) at Market Prices 1.1 5.9 3.7 1.1 
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Table 7 (continued) Ontario, Growth in Real Gross Domestic Product by Industry’, 1993-1999 
(Per cent change) 
1997 1998 1999 
Goods Producing Industries 4.0 3.4 6.7 
Primary Industries -3.1 1.4 0.0 
Agriculture -3.4 6.5 5.1 
Manufacturing’ 4.9 5.3 7.1 
Construction 6.3 -1.1 9.4 
Utilities -1.1 -2.9 4.2 
Services Producing Industries 4.6 4.5 5.2 
Transportation, Storage and Communication 45 6.3 O31 
Transportation & Storage 3.0 5.4 5.7 
Communication 6.0 74 12.7 
Trade 9.1 8.6 11.3 
Wholesale 11.1 9.8 14.8 
Retail 7.0 1 7.5 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 5.8 3.2 2.9 
Community, Business and Personal Services 3.0 4.2 3.7 
Education -2.4 1.6 -0.1 
Health & Social Services 1.4 0.4 -1.0 
Business Services 11.8 10.0 11.8 
Accommodation, Food & Beverage Services 3.9 8.6 5.4 
Amusement & Recreation 2.9 133, 1.6 
Personal & Household Services 0.9 2.1 1.8 
Other Services -0.7 2.1 15 
Government Services -0.4 0.2 0.9 
Federal -2.0 1.6 2.2 
Provincial -0.8 -0.9 -1.1 
Local 2.6 -1.3 0.3 
Total Production ($1992) at Factor Cost 4.4 4.2 5.7 
Gross Domestic Product ($1992) at Market Prices 49 4.1 6.1 
Notes: 
t Gross Domestic Product on an industry basis is at factor cost, whereas GDP on an expenditure basis is at market 
prices. 
Zz See Table 9 for detailed manufacturing industries. 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 8 Ontario, Real Gross Domestic Product in 
Selected Manufacturing Industries, 1993-1999 

(Millions of dollars) 

1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 


Manufacturing 53,359 58,056 62,472 63,055 66,159 69,698 74,672 
Food 6,113 6,341 6,628 6,615 6,185 6,451 6,450 
Beverage 1,560 1,615 1,753 1,664 1,540 1,647 1,693 
Rubber Products Jo 1,105 1,100 1,248 1,269 1,318 1,408 
Plastic Products 1,505 1,625 1,604 1,780 1,873 2,003 2'315 
Leather & Allied Products 193 211 182 152 130 131 112 
Primary Textile & Textile Products 878 998 1,140 1,088 1,140 1,187 1,216 
Clothing 756 732 782 797 839 866 794 
Wood 824 903 953 1,017 1,228 V2i7 1,354 
Furniture & Fixture 913 1,031 1,187 1,288 1,484 1,784 1,883 
Paper & Allied Products 2,098 2,201 2,263 2,410 2,222 2,170 2,360 
Printing & Publishing 3,300 3,454 3,480 3,534 3,606 3,621 3,403 
Primary Metals 3,170 3,177 3,318 3,047 3,283 3,374 3,420 
Fabricated Metal Products 3,776 4,389 4,913 5,046 5,291 5,608 5,840 
Machinery 2,312 2,193 3,393 3,432 3,561 3,476 3,335 
Transportation Equipment 11,752 13,233 14,440 14,661 16,527 17,328 19,998 
Electrical & Electronic 4,610 5,229 D709 5,353 6,165 6,976 8,275 
Non-metallic Mineral Products 1,220 1,268 1,299 1,392 1,531 1,689 1,837 
Refined Petroleum & Coal Products 414 427 414 424 422 416 465 
Chemical & Chemical Products 4,806 4,905 5,203 5,009 5,226 5,668 5,724 
Other Manufacturing 2,131 2,419 2,660 2,768 2,638 2,710 2,791 
Note: | Gross Domestic Product on an industry basis is at factor cost, whereas GDP on an expenditure basis is at market 
prices. 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 9 Ontario, Growth in Real Gross Domestic Product in 
Selected Manufacturing Industries, 1993-1999 

(Per cent change) 

1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 


Manufacturing 5.1 8.8 7.6 0.9 49 5.3 7 
Food -2.1 3.7 45 -0.2 -6.5 43 0.0 
Beverage 6.0 3.5 8.6 -5.1 -7.5 7.0 2.8 
Rubber Products 14.0 17.7 -0.5 13.4 1 3.9 6.8 
Plastic Products 3.6 8.0 -1.3 11.0 5.2 6.9 15.6 
Leather & Allied Products 5.5 9.3 -13.7 -16.3 -14.3 0.4 -14.3 
Primary Textile & Textile Products 3.1 13.6 14.3 -4.6 48 4.1 2.4 
Clothing -2.6 -3.2 6.9 1.9 od 3.2 -8.3 
Wood 7.5 9.6 5.5 6.7 20.7 40 6.0 
Furniture & Fixture 10.1 12.9 15.1 8.6 15.3 20.2 5.6 
Paper & Allied Products -0.7 3.2 2.8 6.5 -7.8 -2.4 8.8 
Printing & Publishing -9.4 3.0 0.8 15 2.0 0.4 -6.0 
Primary Metals 9.6 0.2 4.4 -8.2 Va 2.8 1.4 
Fabricated Metal Products 6.8 16.2 11.9 Zt 49 6.0 41 
Machinery 16.1 20.8 21.5 1.1 3 -2.4 -4.1 
Transportation Equipment 15.5 12.6 9.1 1.5 12.7 4.8 15.4 
Electrical & Electronic 1.3 13.4 10.2 -7.1 15.2 13.1 18.6 
Non-metallic Mineral Products 0.8 4.0 2.4 7.2 10.0 10.4 8.8 
Refined Petroleum & Coal Products 3.4 3.2 -3.1 2.4 -0.5 -1.3 Ade? 
Chemical & Chemical Products 6.1 2.1 6.1 2.6 -2.1 8.5 1.0 


Other Manufacturing -5.6 13.5 10.0 40 -47 2.7 3.0 


Note: Gross Domestic Product on an industry basis is at factor cost, whereas GDP on an expenditure basis is at market 
prices. 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 10 Ontario, Housing Market Indicators, 1993-1999 
1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 


Residential Construction 
Current $ millions* 14,622 15,353 13,279 14549 17,716 17,786 20,908 


-8.0 5.0 -13.5 9.6 21.8 0.4 17.6 


New Construction* 6602 7,423 5,933 6,489 8,571 8,724 10,991 
-14.8 12.4 -20.1 9.4 32.1 1.8 26.0 
Alterations and Ilmprovements* 5,330 5,081 5,015 5,383 5764 5964 6,497 


6.4 -4.8 “1.3 7.3 71 3.5 8.9 


Transfer Costs* 2,685 2,849 2,331 2677 3,381 3,098 3,420 
-13.9 6.1 -18.2 14.8 26.3 -8.4 10.4 


Housing Starts (000's)* 45.1 46.6 35.8 43.1 54.1 53.8 67.2 
-19.1 ou -23.2 20.2 25.6 -0.4 24.9 


Home Resales (000’s)* 106.8 115.2 105.0 137.9 140.6 138.5 148.7 
-6.6 7.8 -8.8 31.4 1.9 -1.5 74 


Average Resale Home Price ($)* 156,555 160,158 154,606 155,662 164,382 167,115 174,048 
-3.1 2.3 -3.5 0.7 5.6 i, 4.1 


- Per cent change is shown on second line. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Real Estate Association and Ontario 


Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 11 
1986 1987 

Interest Rates 

Bank Rate GZ 8.4 

Prime Rate 10.5 3:5 

10-Year Government Bonds ger 5 

Three-Month T-Bills 9.0 8.1 
Mortgage Rates 

5-Year Rate 11.2 11.1 

1-Year Rate 10.2 oo 
Household Debt Burden* 

Consumer 18.3 19.2 

Mortgage 38.9 42.7 

Total 57.2 62.0 
Table 11 (continued) 

1993 1994 

Interest Rates 

Bank Rate a 5.8 

Prime Rate ae) 6.9 

10-Year Government Bonds TZ 8.4 

Three-Month T-Bills 48 5.5 
Mortgage Rates 

5-Year Rate 8.7 o 

1-Year Rate 6.9 78 
Household Debt Burden* 

Consumer 21.1 22.4 

Mortgage 61.4 64.6 

Total 82.4 87.0 
Hi Canadian household debt as a share of personal disposable income. 


Note: All data are annual averages. 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Bank of Canada. 


Selected Financial Indicators, 1986-1999 


1988 


9.7 
10.8 
9.8 
9.5 


11.6 
10.8 


20.2 
46.0 
66.2 


1995 


7.3 
8.6 
8.1 
7.1 


a2 
8.4 


23.2 
64.7 
87.9 


1989 


12.3 
13.3 

9.8 
12.1 


12.1 
12.9 


20.7 
48.5 
69.2 


1996 


4.5 
6.1 
7.2 
4.2 


79 
6.2 


24.4 
66.3 
90.7 


1990 


13.0 
14.1 
10.8 
12.8 


13.2 
13.4 


21.5 
92.4 
73.9 


1997 


3.5 
5.0 
6.1 
Su 


7.1 
5.5 


25.9 
67.8 
93.8 


(Per cent) 
1991 1992 
9.0 6.8 
9.9 75 
9.4 8.1 
8.7 6.6 
11.2 9.5 
10.1 7.9 
21.4 2151 
54.8 58.3 
76.2 79.4 
(Per cent) 
1998 1999 
ol 49 
6.6 6.4 
5.3 5.6 
4.7 4.7 
6.9 7.6 
6.5 6.8 
27.5 28.3 
68.4 68.9 
95.9 97.2 
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Table 12 Ontario and the G-7, Real Gross Domestic Product Growth, 1986-1999 
(Per cent) 

1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 

Ontario 3.6 47 5.3 ois -1.4 -3.7 0.8 
Canada 2.6 4.1 49 2.5 0.3 -1.9 0.9 
France 2.3 2.5 4.2 43 2.5 1.1 is 
Germany 23 1.5 our 3.6 Bis 5.0 2.2 
Italy 2.5 3.0 3.9 2.9 2.0 1.4 0.8 
Japan 2.9 4.2 6.2 4.8 5.1 3.8 1.0 
United Kingdom 4.2 4.4 52 2.1 0.6 -1.5 0.1 
United States 3.4 3.4 4.2 3.5 1.8 -0.5 3.0 
Table 12 (continued) (Per cent) 
1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 

Ontario 1.1 5.9 3.7 11 49 4.1 6.1 
Canada 2.3 47 2.8 1.5 44 3.3 45 
France -0.9 1.8 1.9 1.1 1.9 3.2 2.9 
Germany -1.1 2.3 137 0.8 1:5 22 1.5 
Italy -0.9 2.2 2.9 1.1 1.8 1.5 1.4 
Japan 0.3 0.6 1.5 ol 1.6 -2.5 0.3 
United Kingdom 2.3 44 2.8 2.6 3.5 212 2.1 
United States 2.7 4.0 eh 3.6 44 4.4 4.2 


Sources: OECD, U.S. Department of Commerce and Statistics Canada. 
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Table 13 Ontario and the G-7, Employment Growth, 1986-1999 
(Per cent) 

1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 

Ontario 3.7 3.6 3.9 Mei 0.0 -3.4 -1.3 
Canada 3H 2:9 3.2 2.2 0.8 -1.8 -0.7 
France 0.5 0.4 1.0 ph 0.8 0.0 -0.6 
Germany 1.4 0.7 0.8 15 3.0 2.5 -1.6 
Italy 0.4 -0.3 0.5 -0.1 12 0.7 -1.0 
Japan 0.8 1.0 1.7 2.0 2.0 1.9 1.1 
United Kingdom 0.1 2.6 4.3 2.4 0.3 -3.0 -2.1 
United States 23 2.6 22 2.1 i -0.9 0.7 
Table 13 (continued) (Per cent) 
1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 

Ontario 0.5 1.3 1.8 1.0 2.6 38 3.6 
Canada 0.8 2.0 1.9 0.8 2.3 24, 2.8 
France -1.2 0.1 0.8 0.1 0.5 tl 2.0 
Germany -1.5 -0.3 -0.1 -0.8 -0.8 0.4 0.3 
Italy -3.1 -1.6 -0.6 0.5 0.4 1.1 2 
Japan 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.4 i -0.7 -0.8 
United Kingdom -0.4 1.0 i 1.1 1.6 1.2 1.0 
United States 15 23 io 1.4 22 15 iyo 


Sources: OECD, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Statistics Canada. 


Table 14 


Ontario 

Canada 

France 
Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

United Kingdom 
United States 


Table 14 (continued) 


Ontario 

Canada 

France 
Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

United Kingdom 
United States 
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Ontario and the G-7, Unemployment Rates, 1986-1999 


1986 
7.0 
9.6 

10.4 
VA 
we) 
2.8 

11.8 
7.0 


1993 
10.9 
11.4 
hy 

78 
10.2 
Z3 
10.3 
6.9 


1987 
6.1 
8.8 

10.5 
76 
10.2 
2.8 
10.2 
6.2 


1994 
9.6 
10.4 
122 
8.3 
11.2 
2d 
9.4 
6.1 


Sources: OECD, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Statistics Canada. 


1988 
2h 
78 

10.0 
76 
10.5 
7 
78 
fe 


1995 
8.7 
9.4 

11.6 
8.1 
11.7 
3.1 
8.6 
5.6 


1989 
5.1 
79 
9.3 
6.9 

10.2 
2.3 
6.1 
5.3 


1996 
9.0 
9.6 

12.3 
8.8 
11.7 
3.4 
8.0 
5.4 


(Per cent) 

1990 1991 1992 
6.2 ke) 10.7 
8.1 10.3 11.2 
8.9 9.4 10.4 
6.2 9.5 6.6 
9.1 8.6 8.8 
| 2.1 2.2 
5.9 8.2 10.2 
5.6 6.8 75 


(Per cent) 

1997 1998 1999 
8.4 Tie 6.3 
9.1 8.3 7.6 
12.4 11.8 1a 
9.8 9.3 9.0 
11.8 11.9 11.5 
3.4 4.1 4.7 
6.9 6.2 5.9 
4.9 45 4.2 
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Table 15 Ontario and the G-7, CPI Inflation Rates, 1986-1999 
(Per cent) 

1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 

Ontario 44 5.0 48 Si 49 47 1.0 
Canada 4.1 4.4 40 5.0 48 5.6 1.5 
France 25 3 2.7 35 3.6 32 2.4 
Germany -0.1 0.2 Ss 2.8 2.7 3.6 5.1 
Italy 5.8 47 Dil 6.3 6.5 6.3 5.3 
Japan 0.6 0.1 0.7 23 on 3.3 1.7 
United Kingdom 3.4 4.1 49 78 9.5 5.9 3.7 
United States 1.9 3.6 4.1 48 5.4 4.2 3.0 
Table 15 (continued) (Per cent) 
1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 

Ontario 1.8 0.0 2.5 1.5 tg 0.9 1.9 
Canada 1.8 0.2 2.2 1.6 1.6 0.9 1.7 
France 21 1.7 1.8 2.0 1.2 0.8 0.5 
Germany 4.4 2.8 1.7 1.4 1.9 0.9 0.6 
Italy 46 4.1 5.2 4.0 2.0 2.0 a7 
Japan 1.2 0.7 -0.1 0.1 1.7 0.6 -0.3 
United Kingdom 1.6 25 3.4 2.4 3.1 3.4 1.6 
United States 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 22 


Sources: OECD, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Statistics Canada. 


Table 16 


Euro* 

France 
Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

United Kingdom 
United States 


Table 16 (continued) 


Euro* 

France 
Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

United Kingdom 
United States 


% Introduced January 4, 1999. 
Note: All data are annual averages. 
Source: Bank of Canada. 


1993 
4.386 
1.280 

12190 
85.8 
0.516 
0.775 


1994 
4.050 
1.184 

1,176.5 
74.7 
0.478 
0.732 
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G-7, Exchange Rates, 1986-1999 

(Foreign Currency per Canadian Dollar) 

1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
4.831 5.376 4.651 4902 4.367 
1422) 1.585) 38 1.441 1.289 
1,052.6 1,162.8 1020.4 1,075.3 1,020.4 
104.1 1163'S 123: 5a 117 208s 1047, 
0.456 0.515 0.480 0.493 0.469 
0.812 0.845 0.857 0.873 0.827 


(Foreign Currency per Canadian Dollar) 

1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 

- - - - 0.631 

3.631 3.750 4.211 3.968 4.139 
1.043 1.103 1.251 1.183 1.234 
1,186.2 1,131.2) 242285 PA 168:2 1922215 
68.0 137 87.3 87.8 76.3 
0.461 0.470 0.441 0.407 0.416 
0:729 0.733. ...40:722 so 0:674. ..0,672 
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Table 17 Ontario, International Merchandise Exports by Major Commodity’, 1999 
Value Per cent 
($ millions) of total 
Motor Vehicles, Parts and Accessories 80,385 41.1 
Machinery and Mechanical Appliances 23,752 12.1 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment 9,685 5.0 
Plastics and Plastic Articles 6,073 3.1 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Allied Products 5,987 3.1 
Pulp; Paper and Allied Products 5,850 3.0 
Furniture and Fixtures, Signs, Prefabricated Buildings 4,828 2.5 
Prepared Foodstuffs, Beverages and Tobacco 3,862 2.0 
Articles of Iron and Steel 3,279 Te 
Precious Metals, Stones and Coins 3,247 tl 
Wood and Wood Products 3,087 1.6 
Other Chemical Products 2,979 1a 
Scientific, Professional and Photo Equipment, Clocks 2,622 1.3 
Iron and Steel 2,442 1.2 
Mineral Products 220) (k74 
Aircraft, Spacecraft and Parts 2,182 1.1 
Rubber and Rubber Articles 1,925 1.0 
Articles of Stone, Cement, Ceramic and Glass 1,624 0.8 
Railway, Rolling Stock and Parts 1,605 0.8 
Vegetable Products; Fats and Oils 1,400 0.7 
Textiles and Textile Articles 1,373 0.7 
Live Animals; Animal Products 1,268 0.6 
Inorganic Chemicals; Chemical Elements and Compounds 1,207 0.6 
Organic Chemicals 1,196 0.6 
Pharmaceutical Products 881 0.5 
Printed Matter 827 0.4 
Apparel and Clothing Accessories 736 0.4 
Toys, Games and Sports Equipment 577 0.3 
Hides, Leather, Travel Goods and Furs 321 0.2 
Miscellaneous Articles; Works of Art 241 0.1 
Other Textile and Clothing Articles 165 0.1 
Footwear 92 0.0 
Ships, Boats and Floating Structures 52 0.0 
Headgear, Umbrellas, Artificial Flowers Sh) 0.0 
Other Commodities? 17,480 8.9 
Total Exports 195,523 100.0 
Notes: 
il Ontario Ministry of Economic Development and Trade definition of product groupings based on two-digit 


Harmonized System Codes. Data are customs based. 


Zz Other Commodities includes re-exports and special transactions. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Economic Development and Trade. 
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Table 18 Ontario, International Merchandise Imports by Major Commodity’, 1999 
eewh) went sd this cee |g Maluc. Per cont 
($ millions) of total 
Motor Vehicles, Parts and Accessories 48,209 22.8 
Machinery and Mechanical Appliances 44,408 21.0 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment 27,089 12.8 
Scientific, Professional and Photo Equipment, Clocks 8,110 3.8 
Plastics and Plastic Articles 7,587 3.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Allied Products 7,084 3.4 
Other Chemical Products 7,060 3.3 
Prepared Foodstuffs, Beverages and Tobacco 4,574 thy) 
Articles of Iron and Steel 4,319 2.0 
Pulp; Paper and Allied Products 4,040 1.9 
Furniture and Fixtures, Signs, Prefabricated Buildings 3,794 1.8 
Vegetable Products; Fats and Oils 3,531 1.7 
Rubber and Rubber Articles 3,398 1.6 
Iron and Steel 3,181 1.5 
Pharmaceutical Products 3,167 V5 
Organic Chemicals 3,124 1.5 
Articles of Stone, Cement, Ceramic and Glass 2,925 1.4 
Textiles and Textile Articles 2,848 1.3 
Mineral Products 2,415 1.1 
Printed Matter 2,342 1.1 
Apparel and Clothing Accessories 1,942 0.9 
Toys, Games and Sports Equipment 1,802 0.9 
Aircraft, Spacecraft and Parts 1,636 0.8 
Precious Metals, Stones and Coins 1,598 0.8 
Live Animals; Animal Products 1,443 0.7 
Wood and Wood Products 1,255 0.6 
Inorganic Chemicals; Chemical Elements and Compounds 1,035 0.5 
Railway, Rolling Stock and Parts 841 0.4 
Footwear 705 0.3 
Hides, Leather, Travel Goods and Furs 637 0.3 
Miscellaneous Articles; Works of Art 628 0.3 
Other Textile and Clothing Articles 457 0.2 
Ships, Boats and Floating Structures 202 0.1 
Headgear, Umbrellas, Artificial Flowers 123 0.1 
Other Commodities” 3,899 1.8 
Total Imports 211,412 100.0 
Notes: 
a Ontario Ministry of Economic Development and Trade definition of product groupings based on two-digit 
Harmonized System Codes. Data are customs based. 
Z Other Commodities includes trans-shipments from one province to another through a foreign jurisdiction and 


special transactions. 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Economic Development and Trade. 


eee 
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Table 19 


United States 
Western Europe 
European Union 
Other Western Europe 
Eastern Europe 
Asia 
Pacific Rim 
Other Asia 
Caribbean 
Latin America 
Mexico 
Middle East 
Africa 
Statistical Discrepancy 


Total 


Ontario, International Merchandise Trade by Major Region, 1999 


Exports 

($ millions) 
182,842 
6,048 

5,217 

831 

319 

3,360 

3,227 


1,667 


195,523 


Note: Data are customs based, and include re-exports. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Economic Development and Trade. 


Per cent 
of total 


93.5 
3.1 
2.] 
0.4 
0.2 
‘el 
1.7 
0.1 
0.2 
0.9 
0.4 
0.2 
0.2 
0.0 


100.0 


Imports 
($ millions) 


160,581 
14,223 
13,246 

977 
495 
22,446 
21,806 
640 
182 
9,875 
7,967 
491 
502 
2,618 


211,412 


Per cent 
of total 


76.0 
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Table 20 Canada, International Merchandise Trade by Major Region, 1999 
Exports Per cent Imports Per cent 

($ millions) of total ($ millions) of total 

United States 308,076 86.8 215,426 67.3 
Western Europe 17,785 5.0 35,758 We 
European Union 16,525 47 31,820 ot) 
Other Western Europe 1,259 0.4 3,938 1.2 
Eastern Europe 638 0.2 1,393 0.4 
Asia 19,137 5.4 43,560 13.6 
Pacific Rim 18,419 Bie 41,927 13.1 
Other Asia 718 0.2 1,633 0.5 
Caribbean 1,036 0.3 797 0.2 
Latin America 4,695 ule) 14,068 4.4 
Mexico 1,632 0.5 9,541 3.0 
Middle East 1,770 0.5 1,465 0.5 
Africa 1,583 0.4 2,037 0.6 
Statistical Discrepancy 175 0.0 5,655 1.8 


Total 354,894 100.0 320,159 100.0 


Note: Data are customs based. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Economic Development and Trade. 
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2016 
13,860 


1.0 


40.8 


15.8 
12.5 
27.5 
28.3 
gil 
6.8 


ee) 


79.1 


83.3 


NA 
NA 


Table 21 Ontario, Selected Demographic Characteristics, 1976-2016' 
Estimates” Projections® 
1976 1986 1996 2006 = 2011 
Total Population (000s) 8,414 9,438 11,101 12,526 13,199 
Annual Average Growth 
Over Preceding Decade (%) 1.7 1.2 1.6 2 1.1 
Median Age (Years) 28.5 31.9 35.0 38.5 39.8 
Age Group Shares (%) 
0-14 24.9 20.3 20.3 17.7 16.3 
15-24 19.1 1 13.2 13.4 13.4 
25-44 27.6 ofA 33.0 29.7 27.9 
45-64 19.6 19.8 21.3 26.1 28.3 
65-74 5.5 6.5 73 7.0 7.6 
75+ 3.4 4.2 5.0 6.2 6.5 
Total Fertility Rate 1a 1.6 (le ilies ies 
Life Expectancy (Years) 
Male 70.8 73.8 ty) 77.6 78.3 
Female 78.0 80.0 81.3 82.3 82.8 
Families (000s) 2,147 2,516 3,005 NA NA 
Households (000s)* 2,688 3,355 3,925 NA NA 
Notes: 
1 Population figures are for July (Census year). 
2 Estimates by Statistics Canada based on the 1996 Census adjusted for net Census undercoverage. 
ah Projections by Ontario Ministry of Finance based on the 1999 postcensal population estimates. 
4. Households are Census data. 


Sources: Statistics Canada population estimates and Ontario Ministry of Finance population projections. 
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Table 22 Ontario, Components of Population Growth, 1990-91 - 1999-00" 





(Thousands) 

1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 
Population at Beginning of Period 10,299.6 10,427.6 10,570.5 10,690.4  10,827.5 
Births 150.6 12s 148.7 147.1 147.2 
Deaths 71:5 73.6 74.6 rE: 78.2 
Immigrants 113.9 128.3 145.0 119.6 119.8 
Emigrants 18.6 19.5 18.6 19.2 19.9 
Interprovincial Arrivals 73.8 70.8 66.4 64.6 66.9 
Interprovincial Departures 84.7 81.9 80.6 74.0 69.7 
Net Non-Permanent Residents -43.4 -21.7 -54.4 -12.0 -16.9 
Population Growth During Period 128.1 142.9 120.0 137.1 137.4 
Population at End of Period ” 10,427.6 10,570.5 10,690.4 10,827.5 10,964.9 
Population Growth (%) 1.2 1.4 1.1 1.3 1.3 
Table 22 (continued) (Thousands) 

1995-96 1996-97 1997-98 1998-99 1999-00 
Population at Beginning of Period 10,964.9 11,1009 11,249.5 11,386.1 11,517.3 
Births 143.1 136.3 133.3 130.9 129.0 
Deaths iE! 80.4 80.2 81.9 86.3 
Immigrants 115.4 119.6 106.5 91.8 116.7 
Emigrants 20.0 25.0 28.9 30.0 31.6 
Interprovincial Arrivals 69.1 70.0 152 72.8 91.3 
Interprovincial Departures 11.3 68.0 66.0 56.1 113 
Net Non-Permanent Residents -12.2 -3.9 -3.2 3.8 4.4 
Population Growth During Period 136.0 148.8 138.6 813 15h 
Population at End of Period ” 11,100.9 11,249.5 11,3861 11,517.3  11,669.3 
Population Growth (%) 12 Lo 1.2 tz {3 
Notes: 
if Data are from July 1 to June 30 (Census year). 
2. The sum of the components does not equal the total change in population due to residual errors. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table 23 Ontario, Labour Force, 1986-1999 
1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
Labour Force (000s) 5,079 5,209 5,354 5,470 5,533 5,544 5,542 
Annual Labour Force Growth (%) 2.5 2.6 2.8 2.2 12 0.2 0.0 
Participation Rate (%) 
Male 79.1 79.0 78.6 78.8 78.0 76.4 75.1 
Female 58.6 59.5 61.0 61.3 61.4 61.0 60.0 
Share of Labour Force (%) 
Youth (15-24) 23.0 22.4 21.4 20.6 19.6 18.6 18.1 
Older Worker (45+) 25.7 25.9 75.9 26.0 26.3 26.6 27.4 
Table 23 (continued) 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Labour Force (000s) 5,581 5,574 5,620 5,695 5,801 5,914 6,071 
Annual Labour Force Growth (%) 0.7 -0.1 0.8 1.3 1.9 1.9 2.6 
Participation Rate (%) 
Male 74.4 73.5 72.9 72.6 72.8 72.6 73.2 
Female 59.5 58.8 58.7 58.9 59.1 59.7 60.4 
Share of Labour Force (%) 
Youth (15-24) 17:3 16.8 16.4 16.2 15.9 15.7 16.0 
Older Worker (45+) 28.0 28.8 29.1 29.5 30.2 30.6 31.3 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table 24 


Ontario, Employment, 1986-1999 


1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 

Total Employment (000s) Ay] 2209m 40030" 50835 5,193 505,191 5,016 4,949 
Male 2,071 wm2, 10065 2.8235 92/875. 2,851 2/17  ~—2,661 

Female 2,045 2,133 2,260 2,318 2340 2,299 2,288 

Annual Employment Growth (%) ou 3.6 3.9 2.2 0.0 -3.4 -1.3 

Net Job Creation (000s) 166 171 190 111 -2 -176 -67 

Private-Sector Employment (000s) N/A 4,000 4135 4225 4174 3,986 3,899 

Broader Public Sector 
Employment (000s)' N/A 892 947 969 1,018 1,029 1,050 

Manufacturing Employment 
(% of total) N/A 21.2 20.8 20.1 19.2 18.0 17.3 

Services Employment 
(% of total) N/A 68.0 68.7 68.9 70.0 74 72.7 

Part-time (% of total) 16.6 16.3 16.7 16.7 17.1 18.3 18.6 

Average Hours Worked 
Per Week’ 37.7 37.7 38.2 38.5 38.1 ey la 36.7 

Table 24 (continued) 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 

Total Employment (000s) 4,974 5,039 5,131 5,181 5313 5,490 5,688 
Male DGSS Hen 729°). 21772 2198 WeZi8 Siew 2.952eni- 3053 
Female 2,286 2,311 2308 2,083 ‘2435060 2:538/0ir2630 

Annual Employment Growth (%) 0.5 1.3 1.8 1.0 2.6 33 3.6 

Net Job Creation (000s) 25 65 91 50 133 177 198 

Private-Sector Employment (000s) 3,912 3,974 4,078 4,163 4317 4,466 4,653 

Broader Public Sector 
Employment (000s)' 1,062 1,065 1,052 1,018 996 1,024 1,035 

Manufacturing Employment 
(% of total) 16.5 16.6 17.1 17.4 Wis 18.0 18.4 

Services Employment 
(% of total) 73.8 74.0 73.7 73.6 73.4 To.2 72.7 

Part-time (% of total) 1977 19.0 18.8 19.3 19.2 18.6 18.0 

Average Hours Worked 
Per Week’ 37.2 37.6 ee 37.6 37.8 37.8 sya] 

Notes: 

Vs Broader Public Sector includes Public Administration, Health Care and Social Assistance, and Educational 
Services, except for certain private-sector components such as offices of health practitioners and some private- 
sector educational institutions. Industry groupings are based on the North American Industry Classification 
System (NAICS). 

ee Average actual hours worked per week at all jobs, excluding persons not at work. 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 25 Ontario, Unemployment, 1986-1999 
1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
Total Unemployment (000s) 357 316 271 276 342 528 593 
Unemployment Rate (%) 7.0 6.1 5.1 5.1 6.2 9.5 10.7 
Male 6.7 og 47 4.8 6.2 10.0 11.9 
Female 7.5 6.8 5.6 5.4 6.1 8.9 93 
Toronto CMA N/A 4.5 3.8 4.0 5.2 9.5 11.2 
Northern Ontario N/A 9.7 8.0 TRS 8.1 11.4 12.6 
Youth (15-24) 11,2 9.4 7.9 7.7 10.0 15.0 17.4 
Older Workers (45+) 47 4.4 3.6 3.3 40 6.8 7.4 
Unemployment (% of total) 
Long-Term (27 weeks+) 17.9 16.7 12.8 13.2 13.7 22.5 29.7 
Youth (15-24) 36.8 34.8 33.2 Shs 31.7 29.3 29.5 
Older Workers (45+) 7.2 18.8 18.3 17.0 16.9 19.0 19.0 
Average Duration (weeks)* 16.4 16.1 13.4 135 13.4 18.5 23.3 
Youth (15-24) 12.3 10.8 8.6 8.4 10.0 13.5 16.6 
Older Workers (45+) 23.6 22.2 20.0 19.5 18.9 22.7 29.7 
Table 25 (continued) 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Total Unemployment (000s) 607 535 489 a5 488 424 383 
Unemployment Rate (%) 10.9 9.6 8.7 9.0 8.4 pez 6.3 
Male 15 10.0 8.9 9.0 8.2 7.1 6.2 
Female 10.1 9.1 8.5 9.0 8.7 {74 6.4 
Toronto CMA 11.4 10.4 8.6 oF 8.0 7.0 6.1 
Northern Ontario 12.4 11.6 99 10.7 10.4 11.0 9.0 
Youth (15-24) 17.5 155 14.6 14.9 16.4 14.4 is 
Older Workers (45+) 7.6 7.0 6.5 6.4 ag ae 42 
Unemployment (% of total) 
Long-Term (27 weeks+) 33.4 32.3 29.4 28.3 25.5 21.8 19.0 
Youth (15-24) 27.8 27.1 27.5 26.6 30.9 31.5 go0 
Older Workers (45+) 1915 215 2137 20.8 21:3 22.6 20.7 
Average Duration (weeks)* 26.9 27.5 25.8 24.8 26.6 23.2 21.2 
Youth (15-24) 18.4 17.8 16.2 15.4 1o77 7 TD 
Older Workers (45+) 33.7 34.6 33.4 aid 42.6 39.2 33.6 
: Prior to 1997, unemployment of 100 or more weeks was recorded as 99 due to data processing limitations. This 


restriction was removed for data after 1996. 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table26==——_«OOntario, Employment Insurance (El) and Social Assistance, 1986-1999 
1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
El Regular Beneficiaries (000s) 221 190Rey 1727 1675225 225 322 
Maximum Weekly Insurable Earnings ($) 495 530 565 605 #4640 680 710 
Maximum Weekly Entitlement ($) 287 SIG -S308R -SESNGR 384 408 426 
Premium Rate 
Employer ($/$100 Insurable Earnings) S2980 3.2979" 3.290% 2.73 PINS. 5 Ri 5/392! 4.20 
Employee ($/$100 Insurable Earnings) 235’ 2.35 2.35) 1:95 2:25" 2026/2:80! 3.00 
Total Benefits Paid ($ millions)’ 2,483 2,387 2,370 2,470 3,419 5,362 5,845 
Premiums Paid ($ millions)’ 3,946 4379 4804 4346 5,281 6,058 7,279 
Social Assistance Caseload (000s)? 268 219iee 289 tee 307s 366 499 608 
Table 26 (continued) 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
El Regular Beneficiaries (000s) 294 294 228 #42180 #NA* NA* NA’ 
Maximum Weekly Insurable Earnings ($) 745 780 815 750 39,000°  39,000° 39,000° 
Maximum Weekly Entitlement ($) 425 429 448 413 = §6413 413 413 
Premium Rate 
Employer ($/$100 Insurable Earnings) 420 430 420 4.13 4.06 3.78 3.57 
Employee ($/$100 Insurable Earnings) S00" 3.0700" 3.000 2.957 er7:90 2.70 2.55 
Total Benefits Paid ($ millions)’ 5,406 4,511 3,796 3,653 3,436 3,141 3,051 
Premiums Paid ($ millions)’ 7400 © 7,7979057,997 9997,555 7 980 1 TTS 7 58h 
Social Assistance Caseload (000s)’ 660 673 660 600 568 529° 479° 
Notes : 
T Premium rates for 1991 changed at mid-year. 
2 Employment Insurance benefit payments are on a cash basis; premiums are paid on an accrual basis. 
af The number of social assistance cases in 1998 and 1999 includes recipients of Ontario Works Program (OW), 


Ontario Disability Support Program (ODSP), Temporary Care Assistance (TCA) and Assistance for Children with 
Severe Disabilities (ACSD) program. The Ontario Works Act was proclaimed in May 1998 and replaced the 
General Welfare Act. The Ontario Disability Support Program Actwas proclaimed in June 1998. 


4. Statistics Canada and Human Resources Development Canada have discovered an error in the calculation of the 
number of beneficiaries of Employment Insurance for 1997 to 1999. The departments have agreed to correct the 
data series. 

ih Effective January 1, 1997, the maximum weekly insurable earnings of $750 was eliminated and replaced with an 


annual maximum set at $39,000. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Human Resources Development Canada, Chief Actuary’s Report on El Premium Rates for 2000 
and Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services. 
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Ontario, Labour Compensation, 1986-1999 


Table 27 
1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 

Average Weekly Earnings($)' 433.35 453.80 477.70 505.11 526.81 

Increase (%) 46 47 5.3 5.7 4.3 
CPI Inflation (%) 4.4 5.0 4.8 57 4.9 
AWE Increase Less CPI Inflation (%) 0.2 -0.3 0.5 0.0 -0.6 
AWE - Manufacturing ($) 524.76 548.57 574.71 599.94 632.38 

Increase (%) 33 45 48 4.4 5.4 

Increase Less CPI Inflation (%) “1.1 -0.5 0.0 -1.3 0.5 
Wage Settlement Increases (%)’ 

All Sectors 4.3 5.0 47 5.6 6.5 

Public 46 46 47 5.8 6.8 

Private oul Med 4.6 Dsl 6.3 
Person Days Lost Due to Strikes and 

Lockouts (000s) 941 1109 1362 869 2958 
Minimum Wage at Year End ($/hour) 4.35 4.55 4.75 5.00 5.40 
Table 27 (continued) 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Average Weekly Earnings($)' 589.55 604.79 610.29 625.71 638.97 

Increase (%) 2.2 2.6 0.9 25 2.1 
CPI Inflation (%) 1.8 0.0 25 5 1.9 
AWE Increase Less CPI Inflation (%) 0.4 2.6 -1.6 1.0 0.2 
AWE - Manufacturing ($) 716.07 739.08 749.94 773.80 802.48 

Increase (%) 2.8 3.2 1.5 3.2 3.7 

Increase Less CPI Inflation (%) 1.0 3.2 -1.0 1.7 1.8 
Wage Settlement Increases (%)’ 

All Sectors 1.0 0.4 1.0 1.1 1.2 

Public 0.5 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.7 

Private 1.9 (a Us 2.2 2.2 
Person Days Lost Due to Strikes and 

Lockouts (000s) 371 488 477 ~=1,915 ~—- 1,904 
Minimum Wage at Year End ($/hour) 6.35 6.70 6.85 6.85 6.85 
Notes: 
1. Average Weekly Earnings (AWE) includes overtime. 
2. Wage settlement increases are for collective agreements covering 200 or more employees. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Labour and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Caannnnrnrrrnneerneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereceeeeeeeeceeeceeeeec secs a ES AS 
Table 28 Ontario, Employment by Occupation, 1988-1999 
(Thousands) 


1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 
Management 530 ai2 533 555 540 569 





Business, Finance & Administrative 1,035 1,065 1,068 1,011 . 1,001 961 
Natural & Applied Sciences 232 249 256 265 253 247 
Health 233 234 233 248 241 255 
Social Science, Education, Government 
Service & Religion 286 298 316 321 344 344 
Art, Culture, Recreation & Sport 135 137 133 122 129 138 
Sales & Service 1,174 1,182 1,203 1,168 1,185 1,221 
Trades, Transport & Equipment Operators 763 802 781 719 683 678 
Primary Industry 158 161 157 151 147 154 
Processing, Manufacturing & Utilities 537 555 512 456 426 408 
Total 5,083 5,193 5,191 5,016 4949 4974 
Table 28 (continued) (Thousands) 
1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Management 548 596 585 590 595 553 
Business, Finance & Administrative 965 979 968 962 993 1,050 
Natural & Applied Sciences 250 272 270 296 327 388 
Health 254 252 245 261 255 272 
Social Science, Education, Government 
Service & Religion 375 341 340 342 356 389 
Art, Culture, Recreation & Sport 150 140 148 143 155 169 
Sales & Service 1,216 1,243 1,272 1,305 1,348 1,354 
Trades, Transport & Equipment Operators 692 712 721 756 777 790 
Primary Industry 147 143 142 143 139 153 
Processing, Manufacturing & Utilities 443 453 490 515 545 571 
Total 5,039 5,131 5,181 5,313 5,490 5,688 


Note: Occupation groupings based on 1991 Standard Occupational Classification. 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table 29 Ontario, Distribution of Employment by Occupation, 1988-1999 
(Per cent) 
1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 
Management 10.4 9.9 10S att 10.9 11.4 
Business, Finance & Administrative 20.4 20:5UE 2016 Fa 20:22 8HZ0.2 19.3 
Natural & Applied Sciences 4.6 4.8 4.9 hs) On 5.0 
Health 4.6 4.5 4.5 49 49 5.1 
Social Science, Education, Government 
Service & Religion 5.6 Si, 6.1 6.4 7.0 6.9 
Art, Culture, Recreation & Sport 2.7 2.6 2.6 2.4 2.6 2.8 
Sales & Service 23.1 22.8 "23.2 23.3 qgonds0 mB ae2eb 
Trades, Transport & Equipment Operators 15.0 15.4 15.1 14.3 13.8 13.6 
Primary Industry 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 
Processing, Manufacturing & Utilities 10.6 10.7 9:9 8:1 8.6 8.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Table 29 (continued) (Per cent) 
1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Management 10.9 11.6 11.3 UL 10.8 9.7 
Business, Finance & Administrative 19.1 19.1 18.7 18.1 18.1 18.5 
Natural & Applied Sciences 5.0 5.3 5.2 5.6 6.0 6.8 
Health 5.0 4.9 4.7 49 46 48 
Social Science, Education, Government 
Service & Religion 74 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.5 6.8 
Art, Culture, Recreation & Sport 3.0 2.7 2.9 2.7 2.8 3.0 
Sales & Service 24.1 242 245 246 246 23.8 
Trades, Transport & Equipment Operators 13:7 13.9 13:9 14.2nqes44i2 13:9 
Primary Industry 2.9 2.8 Za Zen 2.5 2.7 
Processing, Manufacturing & Utilities 8.8 8.8 9.5 7 9:9 10.0 


Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Note: Occupation groupings based on 1991 Standard Occupational Classification. 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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(Thousands) 

1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 

Goods Producing Industries 1,556 1,420 1,352 1,302 1,312 
Primary Industries 171 165 162 159 155 
Agriculture 113 112 110 114 112 
Manufacturing 994 905 857 822 838 
Construction 327 285 269 264 271 

Utilities 63 64 64 57 49 
Services Producing Industries 3,635 3,596 3,597 3,672 3,727 
Trade 777 759 765 778 771 
Transportation & Warehousing 234 223 212 221 236 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate & Leasing 392 382 367 367 355 
Professional, Scientific & Technical Services 262 269 267 270 282 
Management, Administrative & Other Support 135 143 144 152 158 
Educational Services 325 330 346 356 364 

Health Care & Social Assistance 477 482 484 496 503 
Information, Culture & Recreation 215 204 202 209 223 
Accommodation & Food Services 287 212 277 281 288 

Public Administration 3i3 316 318 318 314 

Other Services 219 214 216 225 234 

Total Employment 5,191 5,016 4949 4,974 5,039 


SE SS SR EE SBE IST YEP MRSS ETE ESR SITS EES EE RES BE EIS S STEN SIS BRANES SG) FG TERRES CSS 
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Table 30(continued) ——~—~—~—=S=S*S*S:«C tari, Employment by Industry, 1990-1999 
(Thousands) 

1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 

Goods Producing Industries 1,348 1,366 1,412 1,469 1,550 
Primary Industries 152 151 143 144 152 
Agriculture 107 105 103 106 114 
Manufacturing 878 904 939 989 1,049 
Construction 269 = 261 282 8 §=288 ~=— 300 

Utilities 49 50 48 49 50 
Services Producing Industries 3,782 3,815 3,902 4,021 4,138 
Trade 767 +==783 802 #8813 ~=— 850 
Transportation & Warehousing 242 244 248 261 260 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate & Leasing 365 372 377 376 384 
Professional, Scientific & Technical Services SUZ) SIS) G00 toi 2ae koa! 
Management, Administrative & Other Support 174 181 194 210 224 
Educational Services 358 340 340 347 368 

Health Care & Social Assistance 510 503 495 518 518 
Information, Culture & Recreation 233 232 248 243 257 
Accommodation & Food Services 293 315 316 335 340 

Public Administration 305 290 279 284 286 

Other Services 235° 242 727251 262 254 

Total Employment 5,131 5,181 5313 5,490 5,688 


Note: Industrial groupings based on North American Industry Classification System (NAICS). 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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a 
Table 31 Ontario, Growth in Employment by Industry, 1990-1999 
(Per cent change) 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
Goods Producing Industries -3.6 -8.8 -4.8 -3.7 0.8 


Primary Industries -3.9 -3.4 -2.3 -1.5 -2.5 
Agriculture -2.6 -0.3 -1.7 6) -2.2 
Manufacturing -4.6 -9.0 -5.3 -4.2 2.0 
Construction -0.8 -12.8 -5.6 -1.9 2.5 

Utilities 0.0 0.9 OSeM5 -13.9 
Services Producing Industries 1.6 -1.1 0.0 2.1 1.5 
Trade -1.1 -2.4 0.9 1.6 -0.9 
Transportation & Warehousing -0.4 -4.8 -5.0 4.5 6.6 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate & Leasing 6.0 -2.6 -3.8 0.0 -3.4 
Professional, Scientific & Technical Services 6.6 25 -0.6 1.1 4.4 
Management, Administrative & Other Support -47 6.1 0.8 Aig) 3.8 
Educational Services 1.1 2.6 C7 3.0 PN 

Health Care & Social Assistance 45 1.1 0.4 2.5 1.5 
Information, Culture & Recreation -6.2 -47 -1.3 3.4 6.7 
Accommodation & Food Services 0.5 -5.4 2.1 1.3 25 

Public Administration 7.0 0.9 0.7 0.2 -1.4 

Other Services in -2.2 0.6 4.1 4.2 

Total Employment 0.0 -3.4 -13 0.5 1.3 


a ms SS TSE TSE SSF TA IE PSF RL TIE IL I BOLE I SESE SLL ETP TF EI IE OEE 9 ELE ITE CS REIS BE SEI RIESE SAT 21S TIS SS 
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Table 31 (continued) Ontario, Growth in Employment by Industry, 1990-1999 
(Per cent change) 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 


GoodsProducingindustries = = § | 29 13 34 41 55 
Primary Industries -1.8 -0.9 -5.5 11 5.6 
Agriculture -43 -1.5 -2.5 ol 79 
Manufacturing 48 29 39 5.4 6.0 
Construction 0.7 -2.6 8.0 1.8 44 

Utilities 0.6 16 3.2 1.0 1.2 
Services Producing Industries 1.5 0.9 2.3 3.0 2.9 
Trade -0.6 Zi 2.4 1.4 45 
Transportation & Warehousing 2.8 0.6 1.8 oS -0.5 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate & Leasing 2.8 2.2 1.3 -0.5 23 
Professional, Scientific & Technical Services 7.0 8.8.2 jglli?. 6.3 6.5 
Management, Administrative & Other Support 9.9 4.0 74 8.0 7.0 
Educational Services “1.7 = -5.0 0.0 2.1 6.2 

Health Care & Social Assistance 14 -14 = -1.5 46 0.0 
Information, Culture & Recreation 46 -0.5 POs cqqipe2il 5.7 
Accommodation & Food Services 1.8 74 0.6 5.8 1.6 

Public Administration 28 -49 -3.7 1.6 0.6 

Other Services 0.4 oa) 3.5 46 = -3.3 

Total Employment 1.8 1.0 2.6 3.3 3.6 


Note: Industrial groupings based on North American Industry Classification System (NAICS). 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table 32 Ontario, Employment by Economic Regions, 1989-2000 
(Thousands) 
1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
Ontario 5,193 5,191 5,016 4949 4974 5,039 
Region:* 
East 686 693 689 682 683 701 
Ottawa (510) 508 518 513 508 503 521 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 178 175 176 174 180 180 
Greater Toronto Area (530)' 2,255 2,244 2,130 2,104 2,118 2,115 
Central 1,185 1,200 1,163 1,149 1,139 1,173 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 138 138 136 140 136 137 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 453 450 449 450 458 470 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 595 612 578 559 546 567 
Southwest 703 685 682 676 689 705 
London (560) 278 280 281 275 285 288 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 282 268 263 266 267 274 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 143 138 138 135 137 143 
North 364 368 352 337 344 345 
Northeast (590) 254 256 244 233 238 237 
Northwest (595) 111 112 108 104 106 108 
Table 32 (continued) (Thousands) 


1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000’ 


Ontario 5,131 5,181 5,313 5,490 5,688 5,865 
Region:* 

East 674 674 685 726 750 755 
Ottawa (510) 501 508 516 543 555 571 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 172 166 170 183 195 184 
Greater Toronto Area (530) 2215 2242 2,348 2426 2,511 2,612 
Central 1,194 1,209 1,230 1,276 1,322 1,370 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 148 148 150 152 161 165 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 469 478 496 ab) 543 551 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 577 583 584 609 618 654 
Southwest 686 699 723 724 744 763 
London (560) 285 278 283 286 299 307 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 271 279 296 296 296 304 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 130 142 145 142 149 152 
North 362 357 345 348 361 365 
Northeast (590) 248 247 241 244 249 252 
Northwest (595 114 110 105 105 112 113 
# Standard deviations vary significantly across regions, decreasing as the size of the region increases. 

Notes: 

1. Economic region of Toronto (530) closely matches the GTA, except that it excludes the city of Burlington. 

2. Figures are monthly average, year-to-date. 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 33 


Ontario 

Region: 

East 

Ottawa (510) 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 
Greater Toronto Area (530) 
Central 

Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 
Southwest 

London (560) 

Windsor-Sarnia (570) 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 
North 

Northeast (590) 

Northwest (595) 


Table 33 (continued) 


Ontario 

Region: 

East 

Ottawa (510) 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 
Greater Toronto Area (530) 
Central 

Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 
Southwest 

London (560) 

Windsor-Sarnia (570) 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 
North 

Northeast (590) 

Northwest (595) 


Ontario, Employment by Industry for Economic Regions, 1999 


(Thousands) 
All Manu- 
Industries Agriculture Resources! facturing 
5,688 114 38 1,049 
750 20 3 83 
555 12 - 57 
195 7 2 26 
2,511 3 472 
1,322 36 4 295 
161 6 - 27 
543 12 - 135 
618 17 Z 133 
744 47 3 161 
299 15 - 52 
296 11 - 81 
149 21 - 28 
361 3 2 37 
249 3 17 24 
112 - 8 13 
(Thousands) 
Finance, Prof. _Info., Culture 
Construction Distributive’ & Mgmt! & Recreation’ 
300 503 1,005 257 
34 46 123 35 
23 33 101 28 
10 13 22 7 
128 238 589 129 
76 119 172 53 
12 14 15 ri 
32 50 72 19 
31 54 85 27 
43 67 83 28 
17 29 40 9 
17 22 30 15 
8 16 13 4 
20 33 37 12 
14 22 25 8 

6 11 12 
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ce a a el a ee 
Table 33 (continued) Ontario, Employment by Industry for Economic Regions, 1999 
Thousands 
Retail Trade —_ Personal Services’ Education 
Ontario 657 594 368 
Region: 
East 90 $2 57 
Ottawa (510) 64 66 39 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 26 26 18 
Greater Toronto Area (530) 275 232 146 
Central 158 146 89 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 20 21 10 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 63 53 40 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 76 72 39 
Southwest 83 78 48 
London (560) 32 31 25 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 33 33 17 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 18 14 vi 
North 50 46 28 
Northeast (590) 36 32 19 
Northwest (595) 14 14 9 
Table 33 (continued Thousands 
Health & Soc. Assistance Public Administration 
Ontario 518 285 
Region: 
East 72 96 
Ottawa (510) 47 84 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 25 12 
Greater Toronto Area (530) 198 90 
Central 120 53 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 18 8 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 46 19 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 56 26 
Southwest 81 23 
London (560) cy 11 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 28 9 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 15 4 
North 47 23 
Northeast (590) 33 17 
Northwest (595) 14 ] 





Employment numbers under 1,500 are suppressed because they are statistically unreliable. 
See standard deviation and GTA note for Table 32. 
Industrial groupings based on North American Industry Classification System (NAICS). 


Notes 

if Includes Forestry, Fishing, Mining, Oil and Gas. 

a: Includes Transportation & Warehousing, Utilities and Wholesale Trade. 

af Includes Finance, Insurance, Real Estate & Leasing; Management, Administrative & Other Support Services; and 
Professional, Scientific & Technical Services. 

4. Information, Culture & Recreation includes industries such as Publishing, Motion Picture & Sound Recording, 


Broadcasting & Telecommunications, Information & Data Processing, Performing Arts, Spectator Sports, Heritage 
Institutions and Amusement, Gambling & Recreation. 

a Includes Accommodation & Food Services and Other Services (such as Repair, Personal and Religious). 

Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Ontario Economic Regions' 


East 


Ottawa (510) 


Kingston-Pembroke (515) 


Central 


Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 


Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 


Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 


Greater Toronto Area’ 


Toronto (530) 


Southwest 

London (560) 

Windsor-Sarnia (570) 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 





The united counties of Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry, Prescott 
and Russell, Leeds and Grenville, the county of Lanark and the 
Ottawa-Carleton Regional Municipality 


The counties of Lennox and Addington, Hastings, Renfrew, Prince 
Edward and Frontenac 


The counties of Northumberland, Peterborough, Victoria, 
Haliburton, and the Muskoka District Municipality 


The counties of Dufferin, Wellington, and Simcoe and the 
Waterloo Regional Municipality 


The county of Brant, the Regional Municipalities of Hamilton- 
Wentworth, Niagara, Haldimand-Norfolk and the city of Burlington 
in the Halton Regional Municipality 


Toronto Metropolitan Municipality, the Regional Municipalities of 
Durham, York, Peel and Halton (excluding the city of Burlington) 


The counties of Oxford, Elgin and Middlesex 
The counties of Lambton and Essex and Kent 


The counties of Perth, Huron, Bruce and Grey 


North 

Northeast (590) The districts of Nipissing, Parry Sound, Manitoulin, Sudbury, 
Timiskaming, Cochrane, Algoma, and the Sudbury Regional 
Municipality 

Northwest (595) The districts of Thunder Bay, Rainy River and Kenora 

Notes: 


1. As defined by Statistics Canada, Guide to the Labour Force Survey, January 2000. 
/s Economic Region 530 closely matches the GTA, except that it excludes the city of Burlington. 
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2000 Ontario Economic Outlook and Fiscal Review 


Introduction 
Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


In the 2000 Budget, we reported that Ontario’s economy was growing stronger 
and faster than expected. 


Today, our economy is still growing faster than all of the G-7 nations. Our 
businesses are still creating jobs at a vigorous pace. Hard-working Ontarians are 
still creating new opportunities. 


These are major achievements. But staying competitive means not standing still. 


Ontario's Strong Economic Record: Tax Cuts Key 
to Growth 


Some people believe that tax cuts cost government money. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Tax cuts create jobs, stimulate investment, and generate 


the fiscal resources we need to invest in our priorities. 


We expect that by the end of this year our tax revenues will be $14 billion higher 


than when we initiated our tax cut agenda five years ago. 


Ontario’s real GDP rose 6.1 per cent in 1999—more than the growth in the rest 
of Canada, any other province, the United States or any G-7 country. 


Our prudent 2000 Budget projection suggested our economy would grow by 
4.6 per cent in 2000 and 3.1 per cent in 2001. In fact, based on the exceptional 
performance so far in 2000, the recent average private-sector forecast is that 
Ontario will grow 5.5 per cent this year and 3.7 per cent in 2001. 


This strong economic growth is reflected in vigorous job creation. So far this 
year, Ontario has created 184,000 new jobs compared to the same period in 
1999. Since September of 1995 Ontario has created 830,000 net new jobs— 
more than half of all the jobs created in Canada over this period. 


We have become and we remain, Mr. Speaker, the job creation leader of Canada. 
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Leading the Way in Tax Cuts 


Tax cuts remain central to our strategy for strengthening our economic 
competitiveness. We are pleased the federal government finally realizes the 
economic benefits of tax cuts and is following our lead by beginning to cut 
personal and corporate income taxes. But Ottawa must do more to make Canada’s 


tax rates competitive with other jurisdictions, particularly the United States. 


In the 2000 Budget, we proposed that, beginning January 1, 2001, the capital 
gains inclusion rate in Ontario be reduced from two-thirds to 50 per cent, over 


four yeats. 


We issued a challenge to the federal government to match these reductions. In its 
October 18, 2000 Economic Statement and Budget Update, the federal 


government responded. 


To ensure that Ontario taxpayers obtain the full benefit of this move, we are 
prepared to accelerate the pace of our capital gains rate reductions too. Today, 

I am announcing that, retroactive to October 18, 2000, we will fully implement the 
50 per cent capital gains inclusion rate. 


In the 2000 Budget, we also announced plans to support the mining sector with a 


new bonus deduction for purchasers of flow-through shares. 


Again, we issued a challenge to the federal government to support this critical 


sector. Ottawa has followed our lead by proposing a flow-through share tax credit. 


Today, I am announcing that, retroactive to October 18, 2000, we propose to 
introduce a flow-through share tax credit of 5 per cent to parallel the federal move. 


I would like to thank the Prospectors and Developers Association of Canada and 
my colleague, the Honourable Tim Hudak, Minister of Northern Development 
and Mines, whose dedication and persistence also helped lead the federal 


government to support this important sector and our northern communities. 


Mr. Speaker, the tax changes announced today complement the many initiatives we 


have undertaken to support the development of an innovative society. 


For example, in the 2000 Budget, I announced that we would be tripling funding 
for the Ontario Innovation Trust to $750 million. This allows Ontario research 
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institutions to lever funding provided through the federal government’s Canada 
Foundation for Innovation. 


The 2000 Budget also proposed the Ontario Research Employee Stock Option 
Credit and the elimination of Employer Health Tax on stock options paid by 
research-intensive firms. More recently, we proposed a new 20 per cent Personal 
Income Tax credit for investments in Research Oriented Investment Funds. We 
are taking these steps to attract and retain workers in the highly-competitive 
knowledge-based economy. 


Investing in our Province’s Infrastructure 


The SuperBuild Corporation represents a new and fresh approach to 
government capital planning and spending in Ontario. It is an approach 
anchored firmly in the belief that public-private partnerships can help build 
public infrastructure in the most cost-effective and productive manner possible. 


Health care still remains our highest priority. Through partnerships we are 
investing $1.8 billion to modernize our hospitals and provide Ontarians with the 
highest standards of health care possible. 


Partnerships are also helping us expand our post-secondary education system to 
meet the challenges ahead of us. Together with post-secondary institutions, the 
private sector and other partners, we have committed $1.8 billion to create 
73,000 new student spaces in colleges and universities, ensuring that every 
Ontarian who is willing and qualified can pursue a post-secondary education. 


This year we ate investing a record $1 billion to expand and renew Ontario’s 
highway infrastructure. This includes a significant investment to pave the way for 
economic development in Northern Ontario through the accelerated four-laning 
of Highways 11 and 69. 


We have demonstrated that partnerships between government and the private 
sector work. The successful sale of Highway 407 to the private sector, the largest 
highway privatization in the world, generated $3.1 billion for the Ontario 
treasury. The continuing construction to complete the highway has created over 
6,000 new jobs and has helped to relieve traffic congestion for business and 


commuter traffic across the Greater Toronto Area. 
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The recent lease agreement between the Province and British Energy for the Bruce 
Nuclear facility is a partnership that will see a dormant provincial asset revitalized 
and reactivated. As a result, jobs will be saved in many Bruce Peninsula 
communities and new economic growth will be possible in the region. 


Details of SuperBuild’s activities to date are provided in the first SuperBuild 
Corporation Progress Report, which we are releasing today. 


Standing up for Ontario 


Ontarians—like all Canadians—expect the federal government to be a true partner 
in the funding of health care and other social programs by committing to fund 18 
per cent of provincial-territorial expenditures through the Canada Health and 
Social Transfer (CHST), the same share of the cost that it paid in 1994-95. 


While we have certainly made progress with the federal government in this regard, 
it is still only funding 12 per cent of health care expenditures in the Province of 
Ontario this year. 


Meanwhile, Ontario will be spending $2.1 billion more on health care this year than 
we did in 1999-2000. 


Made-for-Ontario Tax System 


In the 2000 Budget, I announced that for 2001 we would fully implement a 
Made—for—Ontario tax system. Under that system, Ontario will establish our own 
income tax rates and brackets, and our own approach to reductions in income tax 
through credits, exemptions and deductions. 


Today I am announcing that we will use our new Made-for-Ontario policy 
flexibility to enhance Ontario’s non-refundable tax credits for students, people with 
disabilities and their caregivers. 


This $60 million increase in tax benefits will assist both part-time and full-time 
students with the costs of their post-secondary education and help people with 
disabilities live independently and with dignity. 





It is Ontario’s view that the flexibility provided by the Made-for-Ontario income 
tax system is desirable. We also think it can be achieved within a single tax 
administration system. 


However, the federal government must begin to realize that the interests of 
taxpayers are different in different provinces. Taxpayers in Ontario have interests 
that are unique to Ontario and different from the interests of taxpayers in 
Saskatchewan, for example. Likewise, those in B.C. have different concerns from 
those in Nova Scotia or Newfoundland. 


Mr. Speaker, every province should be able to address the needs of its own 
taxpayers as it sees fit. 


For example, the Ontario Research Employee Stock Option Credit is an initiative 
that is designed to improve Ontario’s competitiveness as a place for researchers to 
locate and conduct their work. 


To date, the federal government has not responded to our challenge to match this 
program, nor has it agreed to administer this benefit at a fair and reasonable cost. 


If the federal government remains unwilling to act in the taxpayers’ best interests, 
Ontario will have no choice but to establish the capacity to provide this benefit 
directly ourselves. 


Fiscal Achievements 


In 1995, we committed that we would launch the new century with a balanced 
Budget. Mr. Speaker, we have more than honoured our commitment. We were 


there one year ahead of schedule. 


In response to the strength of our economy and our robust revenue performance, 
we are eliminating the need for the Province’s $1 billion reserve and applying the 
full amount to reduce Net Provincial Debt. 


We remain committed, as we announced in the 2000 Budget, to reduce Net 
Provincial Debt by at least $5 billion during this mandate, more than double out 
Blueprint commitment. 
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Based on the Second Quarter Ontario Finances, which we are releasing today, 
I am pleased to report that we are now projecting a Budget surplus of 
$1.4 billion for 2000-01. 


This projection is based on recent forecasts of 5.5 per cent economic growth this 


year. Some private-sector forecasts have projected even stronger growth. 


Stronger-than-expected revenue growth does not mean, however, that government 
can return to its past practices of being all things to all people all the time. 


When we are fortunate enough to have extra money we must invest it wisely. 


Conclusion 


Earlier in this statement, I spoke of the need to challenge the federal government 


to act to boost the nation’s competitiveness. 


Mr. Speaker, we ask only that the federal government work with the provinces in a 


spirit of cooperation. 


We all have a stake in Canada’s future. Ontario wants to ensure Canada maintains 
its position at the leading edge of the global economy. 


Ontario cannot do it alone. 
The provinces cannot do it alone. 


We can only achieve our goals if all levels of government take responsibility and 
work together. 


Mr. Speaker, our Government remains committed to protecting the gains we have 
made and ensuring that the outlook remains bright and prosperous for Ontarians 


today and tomorrow. 


Thank you. 
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2001 Ontario Economic Outlook and Fiscal Review 


Introduction 


A strong economic foundation is helping Ontario weather the current downturn in the 
world economy. The prospects for a return to healthy and sustainable economic growth 
remain solid. 


Worldwide economic growth slowed considerably in the first half of 2001. The resurgence 
expected for the North American economy in the second half of the year was set back by 
the terrorist attacks of September 11. 


These global forces have had an impact on Ontario. Our economy is expected to grow but 
at a slower rate than forecast in the 2001 Budget. On average, private-sector forecasters 
now expect growth of 1.1 per cent for Ontario this year and 1.3 per cent in 2002. For 2003, 
private-sector forecasters expect growth to accelerate to a strong pace of 4.3 per cent. 


While the current economic environment is difficult, over the past six years the 
government has put in place policies that will help to bring a rapid resumption of strong 
economic growth. Cutting taxes, balancing the budget, renewing infrastructure, investing 
in education, removing barriers to growth, and strengthening incentives to work, invest 
and innovate: all of these measures are reinforcing the foundation for a healthy economy 
and a rising standard of living. 


Since 1995, strong leadership and effective management have returned the Province to a 
sound financial footing. Ontario now has more fiscal flexibility to face the challenge of a 
period of slower economic growth. The government balanced its budget for two consecutive 
years in 1999-2000 and 2000-01, the first time the Province has had back-to-back 
surpluses in more than half a century. Last year the Province paid down its debt by 

$3.1 billion, the largest repayment of debt in its history. Ontario is on track to record a 
third balanced budget in the current fiscal year. 


The first section of this document discusses the performance and status of Ontario’s 
economy. The second section discusses Ontario’s economic outlook. The third section 
updates the Province’s fiscal outlook. The final section reviews the policy framework that 
has contributed to Ontario’s strong economic and fiscal outlook. A statistical appendix is 
also included. 
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A: Ontario's Economic Performance 


Over the last six years, the government has worked to establish a solid basis for economic 
growth and a high standard of living by: 


™ cutting taxes to create an economic environment that rewards hard work and 
entrepreneurship; 


@ investing in infrastructure, innovation and education to enhance Ontario’s 
attractiveness for investment and job creation; 


™ eliminating unnecessary red tape to support business expansion; and 


@ implementing a sound fiscal framework through balanced budgets, responsible 
spending and debt reduction. 


These policies have helped to make Ontario a growth leader since 1995. Vigorous and 
balanced economic growth since 1996 allows Ontario to face the current slowdown from a 
position of strength. 


@ Ontario’s strong productivity growth provides the basis for rising living standards. 


@ Ontario’s diversified and innovative economy provides a healthy base even as key 
sectors face serious challenges. 


# Ontario’s strong job creation record since 1995 provides confidence that the province’s 
economic future will be equally bright. Men, women and youth have benefited, and 
employment has increased in all regions of the province. 


# Ontario’s businesses and talented, well-educated labour force have been competing 
successfully in world markets and Ontario will benefit as those markets grow strongly 
in the medium term. 
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SAFETY AND PROSPERITY 

“We will continue taking the strong action necessary to keep Ontario safe and 
prosperous. The people of Ontario expect their government to do everything possible 
to protect their families and ensure that our economy grows and creates jobs—we 


will meet their expectations.” 
Premier Mike Harris, 2001 


“By working together with our colleagues in Ontario, we will overcome the tragedy 
and continue to create more jobs and opportunities on both sides of the border. Our 
close ties and strong economic links, along with the courageous and resilient spirit 
of our people, will prevail over this cowardly act of hatred.” 

New York Governor George Pataki, 2001 


As a result of the strong growth and prudent fiscal planning since 1995, Ontario is 
better positioned than ever before to manage the economic impact of events such as 
the attacks of September 11. Following these tragic events, the government is 
taking further steps to protect Ontario’s people and economy by: 


™ proposing to accelerate to October 1, 2001 the personal and corporate income tax 
rate cuts and the capital tax deductions originally planned for January 1, 2002, 
including an increase in the small business income threshold to $280,000; 


appointing Norman Inkster, retired commissioner of the RCMP, and retired 
Major-General Lewis MacKenzie as security advisers to the provincial 
government; and 


investing over $30 million in Ontario’s security through anti-terrorism and 
emergency management measures including a rapid-response unit of the 
Ontario Provincial Police to combat terrorist threats and an emergency 
management training centre at the Ontario Fire College. 


To protect Ontario’s trade and economic growth potential, the government called for 
the harmonization of rules and customs procedures with the United States and the 
creation of a common North American security perimeter. 
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Ontario Leads Economic Growth 


Ontario’s record of strong and broadly based economic growth positions the province to 
successfully face the current economic challenge. Ontario’s real GDP grew by 26 per cent, 
an average of 4.7 per cent per year, over the 1996-2000 period. This was a dramatic 
turnaround from the slow growth of the early 1990s. Over this period, Ontario’s growth 
was much stronger than that of any G-7 nation and was also the fastest-growing provincial 
economy in Canada. 


Economic Growth: Ontario and the G-7 


Average Real GDP Growth, 1996-2000 (Per Cent) 








Ontario US. Canada U.K. France’ Italy Germany Japan 


Sources: Statistics Canada, OECD and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





™ Strong domestic demand, supported by tax cuts and job creation, has been the main 
engine of economic growth. Consumer spending, accounting for 43.6 per cent of Ontario 
growth, and business investment, accounting for 22.9 per cent of growth, have played 
the leading roles. 


# Ontario’s international and interprovincial trade performance has also been 
impressive. Both imports and exports have grown strongly over the last five years. 
Exports have increased by 43.6 per cent, while imports have grown by 42.3 per cent. 
Ontario’s competitive export industries are well positioned to benefit from future 
growth in global demand. 
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Productivity Growth: Ontario Goes from Worst to First 


Rising productivity is the only enduring way to achieve an improving standard of living. 
The broadest measure of an economy’s productivity is the growth in real GDP per person. 
Since 1996, Ontario’s growth has exceeded that of the rest of Canada, the United States, 
and the average of the industrialized countries. This is thanks to both strong job creation 
and rapid growth in output per worker. 


Sound Policies Lead to Strong Productivity 
Growth 


Per Cent Change in Real GDP Per Person 
74) 


@ Ontario & Rest of Canada C1 Industrial Country Average 


26 17.9 


15 


1990-95 1996-2000 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and the International Monetary Fund. 





@ International economic studies show that cutting taxes on personal and business 
income leads to significant increases in long-run productivity growth. 


= Cutting income taxes invigorates an economy. It gives both entrepreneurs and 
employees the incentive to try harder to achieve success and earn higher incomes 
because they will be able to keep a larger part of what they earn. Lowering business 
taxes also leads to increased investment, higher productivity and higher incomes for 
Ontario workers. 


@ Productivity gains result from investment in equipment, technology and knowledge; 
from innovation that creates new products and new ways of working; and from agile 
industry that continually seeks the best opportunities. These are the hallmarks of 
Ontario’s economy. 
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A Foundation of Strong and Broadly Based Job Creation 


Since September 1995, the Ontario economy has generated 824,200 net new jobs. The 
combination of effective policies and global economic growth led to record job creation of 
558,700 for the province in the three years from 1998 to 2000. In response to a significant 
global slowdown, Ontario job creation has moderated to 106,300 in the first 10 months of 
2001, compared to the same period a year ago. 


Jobs Created Since September 1995* 


Cumulative Net Job Creation (Thousands) 
1,000 


800 
600 
400 
200 


0 
1996 1997 1998 1999 


*Cumulative change from September 1995 to period ending in October. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





Job prospects have improved right across the economy. Men, women and youth have all 
benefited, and employment has increased in all regions of the province. 


= Between 1998 and 2000, Ontario youth gained 113,200 net new jobs, more than in any 
other three-year period on record. The youth unemployment rate fell substantially, 
from 16.4 per cent in 1997 to 11.8 per cent in 2000. Despite the recent slowdown in the 
economy, youth continued to see positive job growth in the first 10 months of 2001, up 
by 6,700 from the same period a year ago. 


™ Since September 1995, employment increased in all five of Ontario’s regional 
economies: 472,400 net new jobs in the Greater Toronto Area; 182,900 in 
Central Ontario; 102,800 in Eastern Ontario; 75,100 in Southwestern Ontario; 
and 5,000 in Northern Ontario (regional figures are seasonally adjusted, three-month 
moving averages). 
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Diversified and Resilient Economy 


Ontario’s diversified industrial base produces a wide range of goods and services for both 
domestic and foreign markets. The province’s positive economic climate provides a 
foundation of underlying strength and competitiveness for business in Ontario. 


ESE oe 


Business and C 
Leading Job Growth 


Growth in Net New Private-Sector Jobs in Ontario (Thousands) 

350 
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* Financial, professional, management, and other business services, communications, transportation, wholesaling, 
utilities and resources. 

** Retailing, personal services, entertainment and construction. 

Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





@ Low interest rates and tax cuts are helping to sustain domestic spending and 
production, despite the setback that industries such as telecommunication equipment 
have experienced. Consumer-oriented industries, such as retailing and construction, 
have been a major source of job growth since 1995. 


@ Small and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs) remain confident about Ontario’s 
economic outlook. They are benefiting greatly from Ontario’s tax cuts, its pro-growth 
business climate and the increase in domestic spending. SMEs have accounted for more 
than half of Ontario’s job creation since 1995. 


@ Through good times and bad, Ontario’s manufacturing sector has continued to 
demonstrate its competitive edge. Since 1995, Ontario has outperformed all other 
jurisdictions in Canada and the United States in manufacturing job creation, 
with widespread gains in the automotive, electrical products, furniture and 
pharmaceutical industries. 
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Highly Educated Workforce Provides a Strong Skills Base 


A skilled workforce is critical to Ontario’s economic success in a constantly changing 
global environment. 


Ontario has the highest share in the OECD of adults with completed post-secondary 
education, at 52 per cent. Post-secondary education includes university and college 
credentials, and college-based apprenticeship and training. 


In university credentials alone, Ontario ranks third, behind the United States and 
Norway. Canada ranks fifth. In college education, apprenticeship and other training 
credentials, Canada and Ontario rank at the top. 
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ost-Secondary Educational 
Attainment in the OECD, 1999 


Per Cent 


OECD Country Average: 24% 


Ontario Canada U.S. Japan Germany Australia U.K. Ireland 


*Adults aged 25-64. Year of reference for Ireland is 1998. 
Sources: OECD Education at a Glance (2001) and Statistics Canada custom tabulations for Ontario. 





™ The skills acquired by Ontario university and college graduates are being applied in the 
workplace. Surveys of Ontario graduates have found that six months after graduation 
in 1998, three-quarters of university and college graduates considered their work to be 
related to their program of study. 
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Welfare Decline Means More Self-Reliant Population 


Welfare reforms have encouraged self-reliance by breaking through barriers that fostered 
dependence. A spirit of independence is important for promoting opportunities and 
economic growth. 


Ontario Works, the Province’s mandatory work-for-welfare program, gives participants the 
chance to upgrade their education, get job training and gain valuable work experience. At 
the same time, the welfare system remains a safety net for those who truly need it. 


Exit from Welfare Continues 


Cumulative Number of People off Welfare (Thousands) 
700 
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*As of June 1998, people with disabilities are not counted in the welfare data. 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services. 





@ Welfare reforms, along with strong job growth, have driven Ontario’s success in 
lowering welfare dependence every year since June 1995. The welfare rolls are now 
lower by more than 600,000 people, both adults and children. 


@ This success in lowering the welfare caseload since 1995 is in sharp contrast to the 
experience in the 1980s when it grew even as the economic boom generated jobs and 
reduced unemployment. 
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Balancing the Budget ( 


Disciplined fiscal policy resulting in balanced budgets and debt repayment means that 
Ontario can confront the fiscal impact of slower economic growth in 2001 from a position of 
strength and flexibility. 


Ongoing Commitment to Balanced Budgets 
$ Billions 








(11) 
(13) 








95-96 96-97 97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01 01-02 
Actual Plan 


* Potential outlook in June 1995. 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





The government’s November 1995 Fiscal and Economic Statement set out a Balanced 
Budget Plan of declining annual deficit targets, culminating in a balanced budget in 
2000-01. 


@ The government has overachieved its deficit and debt reduction targets in each of the 
past six years. 


™ Ontario achieved a $668 million surplus in 1999-2000, and a $3.3 billion surplus in 
2000-01. Ontario remains on track to balance the budget in 2001-02. 


@ Net Provincial Debt was reduced by a record $3.1 billion in 2000-01, following a 
reduction of $1 billion in 1999-2000. 


= Passage in 1999 of the Taxpayer Protection Act and Balanced Budget Act will help 


ensure that future fiscal responsibility is maintained. 


Section C reports on Ontario’s fiscal performance in the current year, 2001-02. 
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B: Ontario's Economic Outlook 


Ontario’s economy is experiencing a slowdown, reflecting weaker global growth and the 
negative impact of the terrorist attacks on the United States. Sound economic policies will 
help Ontario through these difficult circumstances and provide a solid foundation for 
renewed healthy economic growth. 


As in previous years, the fall economic outlook reports on the average of private-sector 
forecasts for the Ontario economy. These provide a good framework for our Budget 
consultations and planning. Ontario will present its prudent set of planning assumptions 
when a budget is introduced next spring. 





Private-Sector Forecast for Ontario Economy 
(Annual Average) 


2002p 2003p 





Real GDP Growth (per cent) "3 4.3 
Unemployment Rate (per cent) A 6.6 
CPI Inflation (per cent) 2.0 2.0 


p = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ontario Finance Survey of Forecasts 
(November 2001). 


™ Private-sector economists expect economic growth to be moderate this year and next, 
with real GDP rising by 1.1 per cent in 2001 and 1.3 per cent in 2002. 


™ Forecasters expect economic growth to climb to 4.3 per cent in 2003. A sharp reduction 
in interest rates, combined with cuts to personal and corporate income taxes and sound 
fiscal management, create a climate conducive to stronger growth. 
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Economic Growth to Rebound 


Most private-sector forecasters expect growth to rebound strongly. A number of factors are 
expected to boost growth by mid-2002. 


@ Low interest rates will reduce operating costs for business and encourage spending on 
consumer durables and home construction. 


™ Tax cuts at the provincial and federal level will increase household take-home pay. 


@ U.S. economic growth is expected to strengthen, reflecting the stimulus from tax cuts 
and increased defence and security spending. 


@ A fall in oil and natural gas prices will free up household disposable income for other 
purposes and reduce business costs. 


Ontario Real GDP Growth 


Per Cent Annual Average 





1990-95* 1996-2000* 2001p 2002p 2003p 


“= annual average. p= private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ontario Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2001). 
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Near-Record Low Interest Rates Will Boost Growth 


Interest rates are expected to remain low throughout 2002 and 2003. Faced with evidence 
of slower economic growth, the U.S. Federal Reserve began to reduce interest rates early 
in 2001. Rates were cut further immediately after September 11. As of early November, 
interest rates have been lowered by 400 basis points, including a reduction of 100 basis 
points following the terrorist attacks. The Bank of Canada has also responded, easing 
interest rates by 300 basis points so far this year. Lower borrowing costs are positive for 
households and businesses. They encourage spending on consumer durables and housing 
as well as business investment and job creation. 


Three-Month Canadian T-Bill Rate 


Per Cent 


= private-sector survey average. n=November. ~*= January to October. 
Somiese Bank of Canada and Ontario Finance Financial Market Survey (November 2001). 





™ The Canadian three-month treasury bill rate is currently near 2.3 per cent, the lowest 
level in 40 years. Private-sector forecasters expect the three-month treasury bill 
rate to fall further. As economic growth strengthens in mid-2002, interest rates are 
expected to rise. 


Canadian Interest Rate Outlook 


(Annual per cent) 


2001 2001 
2000 #Jan-Oct November 2002p 2003p 
3-month treasury bill rate 5:5 4.1 2.3 23 4.7 
10-year government bonds 5:9 55 4.9 52 5.9 


p = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Bank of Canada and Ontario Finance Financial Market Survey (November 2001). 
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Inflation Easing 


Economic forecasters expect Ontario’s CPI inflation rate to drop to 2.0 per cent in 2002 and 
2003. The rise in inflation to 2.9 per cent in 2000 and 3.3 per cent in 2001 has largely been 
the result of the past rise in energy prices. Core CPI inflation (all items excluding food and 
energy) remains near the mid-point of the Bank of Canada’s target range of one to 

three per cent. 
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Allitems Inflation -~ Core Inflation* 
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90 91 92 93 96 97 98 99 00 Olp 02p Op |. 


* All items excluding food and energy, year-to-date average for 2001. 
p = private-sector survey average. ce 
Sources: Bank of Canada, Statistics Canada and Ontario Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2001). se 


In Ontario, the year-over-year CPI inflation rate was 3.1 per cent in September 2001. 
Removing the impact of energy and food prices, the CPI inflation rate would have been 
2.5 per cent. 


Crude oil prices, as measured by the price of West Texas Intermediate (WTI), have 
fallen by a third to $22 US per barrel recently. This has contributed to a nearly 

15 cents per litre reduction in Ontario’s average gasoline pump price since November 
2000. Private-sector forecasters expect oil prices to be around $24 US by the end of 
October 2002 and to remain near the mid-point of OPEC’s target range of $22 US to 
$28 US through 2003. 


The core rate of CPI inflation has remained stable, averaging 2.3 per cent during the 
first nine months of 2001. 


Ontario wage settlements have remained moderate, with base wages increasing an 
average of 2.2 per cent in 1999, 2.5 per cent in 2000 and 3.0 per cent during the first 
eight months of 2001. 
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Near-Term Job Creation Moderates 


Ontario created a record 558,700 jobs during the 1998-2000 period, the strongest 
three-year period of job creation in the province’s history. Slower economic growth globally 
has limited job creation in Ontario in 2001. Private-sector forecasters expect job creation to 
remain moderate through 2002 but to enjoy a healthy increase in 2003. Government 
policies supporting the incentive to work and invest have established a positive climate for 
strong job creation over the medium term. 
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1990-95 1996-2000 2001p 2002p 2003p 
Average Average 


p = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2001). 


™ Since September 1995, the Ontario economy has generated 824,200 net new jobs, or 
48.1 per cent of the total job gains in Canada. 


™ Recent months have seen a pause in Ontario’s stellar job creation performance. 
Private-sector forecasters project annual job growth of up to 1.5 per cent for 2001, up to 
0.9 per cent in 2002, and up to 2.7 per cent in 2003. 


= Private-sector forecasters expect the unemployment rate to rise from 6.3 per cent in 
2001 to 7.1 per cent in 2002, and then fall to 6.6 per cent in 2003. The unemployment 
rate is expected to remain well below the 1990-95 experience when it averaged 
9.3 per cent. 
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Tax Cuts and Low Interest Rates to Bolster Consumer Spending 


The growth of consumer spending moderated in 2001, in part reflecting a pause from the 
high level of auto sales in previous years. The tragedies of September 11 caused a setback 
to consumer confidence and spending. As the economy recovers and people feel more 
secure, households will become more confident and spending patterns will return to 
normal. Consumer spending is expected to strengthen further over the next two years, 
supported by continuing tax cuts, income gains and low interest rates. 


Tax Cuts Boost Real Take-Home Pay 


Real Personal Disposable Income ($1997 Billions) 
270 


After 
Tax Cuts 


Before 
Tax Cuts 


92 93 94 95 96:1h 96:2h 97 98 99 00 Otp 2p 03p 


Pp = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ontario Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2001). 





@ Ontario real take-home pay has risen 18.6 per cent since the provincial government 
began cutting taxes, much stronger than the 11.1 per cent increase seen in the rest of 
Canada during the same period. 


™ Private-sector forecasters on average expect real disposable income to rise by 
2.1 per cent in 2002, after a 2.6 per cent rise in 2001. Growth in real after-tax income 
is expected to accelerate to 3.9 per cent in 2003 as the economy strengthens and job 
gains improve. 


™ Real consumer spending is expected to increase by 1.9 per cent in 2002, following a 
1.4 per cent advance in 2001, according to private-sector forecasts. Growth in 
consumption is projected to pick up to 4.1 per cent in 2003, supported by stronger 
growth in real after-tax income. 
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Housing Outlook Solid 


Ontario’s housing market remains buoyant. Strong growth in after-tax income, a growing 
population and declining mortgage rates have encouraged home purchases and 
construction. Home resales are headed for their best year ever and housing starts are 
projected to reach levels not seen for more than a decade. 


Ontario Housing Starts 


Thousands of Units 


54.1 53.8 


95 96 97 98 99 00 Olp 02p  03p 


p = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: CMHC and Ontario Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2001). 





Private-sector economists expect housing starts to remain near current high levels, 
reaching 73,900 units this year, 71,000 in 2002 and 73,500 in 2003. 


Housing remains very affordable. Monthly carrying costs for an average-price home in 
Ontario are currently about $1,007, much lower than their peak of $1,489 in 1990. 
Housing costs as a share of average after-tax household income have fallen sharply, 
from a high of 35.5 per cent in 1990 to 22.3 per cent in 2000. 


Housing demand is being supported by strong population growth. Ontario accounted 
for more than 60 per cent of the nation’s population growth last year, a gain of 
nearly 190,000. Ontario attracted almost 150,000 immigrants during the past year, 
a record high. 


Mortgage rates are low and are expected to fall further. Five-year mortgage rates in 
early November were posted at 6.9 per cent, well below the recent peak of 8.75 per cent 
in May 2000. 
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The one-year mortgage rate is now at 4.9 per cent, compared to 8.3 per cent in 
May 2000. 


First-time buyers of newly constructed homes have been encouraged by Ontario’s Land 
Transfer Tax refund. Since its introduction in 1996, the rebate has helped more than 
95,000 Ontarians purchase their first home. 
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Corporate Tax Cuts Support Investment 


The government has proposed to accelerate corporate tax cuts planned for January 1, 
2002. Low corporate taxes help make Ontario the best place in North America to do 
business, invest and create jobs. 


Sse 


Machinery and is) ‘Commercial and 
Equipment Investment Industrial Construction 


($1997 Millions) ($1997 Millions) 
45,000 12,000 


40,000 
35,000 
30,000 
25,000 


20,000 
95-2000 01 02 03 95-2000 01 02 03 
Average : P P Average E E , 

p = private-sector survey average. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ontario Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2001). 





Strong investment boosts Ontario’s productivity performance and enhances Ontario’s 
competitive standing in the international economy. Because of the less certain business 
climate, firms are likely to be cautious in their investment spending plans in the near 
term. As growth accelerates through 2002 and 2003, investment spending is expected to 
rise sharply. 


@ The value of Ontario business investment in machinery and equipment almost doubled 
in real terms between 1995 and 2000. Real investment in commercial and industrial 
construction rose by about 35 per cent over the same period. 


™ The value of building permits issued by municipalities for total commercial, industrial 
and institutional construction projects rose by 6.1 per cent over the first eight months 
of 2001 from the corresponding period a year earlier. 
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Ontario Exports to Resume Growth 


A return to healthy growth of the global economy will lead to rising Ontario exports. 

The slump in U.S. demand and the shock to the world economy from the events of 
September 11 have had a negative impact on Ontario’s trade flows. However, Ontario’s 
very competitive export industries are well positioned to benefit from the renewed growth 
in U.S. demand that tax cuts and lower interest rates will help generate. 


Ontario Real Export and Import Growth 


Per Cent 
14 


1990-96" 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001p 2002p 2003p 


* = annual average. p = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2001) . 





® Ontario’s import and export growth over the 1990s partly reflects the increasing 
integration and rising regional specialization in the North American economy. The 
import content of our manufactured exports has been rising with this integration. 
Increased integration, specialization and investment in new technologies will make 
Ontario industries more efficient and productive. 


@ The low value of the Canadian dollar has for the time-being reinforced Ontario 
industry’s competitiveness in global markets. Over the longer term, rising productivity 
and reduced net indebtedness are expected to cause the Canadian dollar to strengthen. 


@ To achieve the healthy growth in trade that private-sector forecasters expect, it will be 
necessary to ensure secure and efficient customs procedures with the United States. 


B: Ontario’s Economic Outlook 


™ Since 1997, net exports (exports minus imports) have accounted for less than one-third 
of Ontario’s total economic growth. Strong net export performance has been 
complemented by rapidly expanding domestic demand, providing Ontario with 
dynamic, well-balanced economic growth. Domestic demand is expected to continue to 
play a major role in Ontario’s economic development. 


= The volume of imports is expected to decline even more than exports in 2001, leading to 
an improvement in Ontario’s trade balance. This reflects the fact that Ontario 
producers held large inventories of imported components at the beginning of the year, 
which they are reducing. Spending on capital equipment is also being reduced, and 
much of that equipment is imported. 
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Strong Growth Resumes in 2003 


Slower global economic growth and the tragedies that occurred on September 11 are 
having an adverse impact on the economy. However, the essential conditions for stronger 
growth are in place. Business taxes are being cut. Personal income taxes have been 
reduced. Budgets are balanced. Interest rates are low. 


Private-sector economists, on average, expect Ontario real GDP growth to accelerate, from 
1.3 per cent in 2002 to 4.3 per cent in 2003. In 2008, job creation will be up, incomes will be 
rising and investment spending will be robust. 
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Private-Sector Economic Outlook: Ontario 
and the G-7 


Real GDP Growth (Per Cent) 





@ 2003 
2002 


26 26 94 


Ontario Canada U.S. France Italy U.K. Germany Japan 


Sources: Ontario Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2001) and Consensus Forecasts (October 2001). 
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C: Ontario's Fiscal Plan 


As a result of the government’s economic and fiscal policies and its prudent and cautious 
approach to budgeting, the Province remains on track to balance the budget in 2001-02. 
This will be the first time in nearly 100 years that Ontario has balanced the budget for 
three consecutive years. 


The slowdown in the global economy has affected Ontario, and the Province is now 
expecting economic growth in 2001 to be slower than forecast in the 2001 Budget. While 
the current economic environment is difficult, the government has put in place policies 
that ensure solid economic growth over the medium and longer term. 


The recently released 2000-01 Public Accounts reported a record $3.1 billion reduction in 
Net Provincial Debt in 2000-01—the largest single-year debt reduction in the Province’s 
history. In just two years the government has achieved over 80 per cent of its commitment 
to reduce debt by at least $5 billion during the current term of office. 


This section will: 


™ provide an update on the Province’s 2001-02 fiscal outlook, based on results for the 
second quarter ending September 30; 
@ outline the government’s plan to improve public-sector accountability; 


# report on Ontario’s recent fiscal performance; and 


™ review Ontario’s borrowing and debt management. 
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2001-02 Fiscal Outlook: Second-Quarter Update 


ON TRACK FOR THIRD CONSECUTIVE BALANCED BUDGET 
In 2001-02 Ontario’s budget is expected to be balanced for the third consecutive year—the 
first time in nearly a century. 





2001-02 Fiscal Performance 


($ Millions) 
Budget Current In-Year 
Plan Outlook* Change 
Revenue 64,270 64,112 (158) 

Expenditure 
Programs 52,011 52,207 196 
Restructuring and Other Charges - - - 
Total Program Expenditure 52,011 52,207 196 
Capital 1,944 1,949 5 

Public Debt Interest 

Provincial 8,795 8,736 (59) 
Electricity Sector 520 520 - 
Total Expenditure 63,270 63,412 142 
Less: Reserve 1,000 700 (300) 
Add: Decrease/(Increase) in Stranded Debt from 140 140 - 


Electricity Sector Restructuring to be Recovered 
from Ratepayers** 
Surplus / (Deficit) 140 140 - 
* Second-quarter results as at September 30, 2001. 
** Reflects the estimated excess of revenue over expenditure of the Ontario Electricity Financial Corporation 
(OEFC). Consistent with the principles of electricity restructuring, OEFC debt is to be recovered from 


ratepayers, not taxpayers. 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


@ Ontario’s 2001-02 Budget Plan included a $1 billion reserve designed to protect 
the balanced budget against unexpected and adverse changes in the economic and 
fiscal outlook. 


@ With economic growth slower than projected and consistent with the role of the reserve 
in prudent budgeting, $300 million of the reserve has been allocated to ensure the 
balanced budget target is met. The $700 million balance of the reserve will be available 
for debt reduction at year end if not needed. 
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IN-YEAR REVENUE CHANGES 


Total revenue in 2001-02 is forecast at $64,112 million, $158 million below the Budget Plan 
and First Quarter Ontario Finances outlook. 





2001-02 In-Year Changes to Revenue Since Budget 
($ Millions) 


Changes This Quarter: 
Taxation Revenue 





Personal Income Tax 250 
Corporations Tax (400) 
Retail Sales Tax (50) 
Tobacco Tax 40 
Total Taxation Revenue (160) 
Other Revenue 2 
Total In-Year Revenue Changes Since Budget (158) 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


™ The government’s cautious and prudent approach towards forecasting revenues has 
resulted in Ontario revenues being largely on track with the 2001 Budget outlook 
despite the lower consensus projection for economic growth. 


™ The forecast for Personal Income Tax (PIT) revenue has increased by $250 million from 
the Budget projection primarily due to higher 2000 PIT assessments than expected at 
the time of the 2000-01 Public Accounts. 


= The PIT increase is partially offset by the impact of slower wages and salaries growth 
in 2001, lower expected capital gains income arising from the decline in stock prices 
this year and the benefits to taxpayers of accelerating tax cuts originally planned for 
January 1, 2002. 


= The Corporations Tax revenue forecast has been lowered by $400 million due to lower 
expected profit levels this year and the acceleration of the corporate income tax cuts 
originally scheduled for January 1, 2002. 


™ The Retail Sales Tax revenue forecast has been reduced by $50 million as a result of 
lower consumer and tourist spending expected in the wake of the tragic events of 
September 11 in the United States. 


2001 Ontario Economic Outlook and Fiscal Review 
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™ The Tobacco Tax revenue forecast has increased by $40 million as a result of the tax 
increase announced by the federal government which, under Ontario legislation, 
automatically increases Ontario Tobacco Tax by an equivalent amount. 


@ Miscellaneous Other Revenue is up $2 million due to an increase in revenue for 
expanded OPP policing of Highway 407 and policing services provided by the OPP for 
the towns of Collingwood, New Tecumseth, Orillia and Penetanguishene. 
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IN-YEAR OPERATING EXPENDITURE CHANGES 

Operating expenditure for 2001-02, at $61,463 million, is up $137 million from the Budget 
Plan and First Quarter Ontario Finances outlook. Increased funding for hospitals across 
the province and one-time payments to low- and middle-income working families with 
young children were partially offset by one-time underspending and lower public debt 
interest costs. 





Summary of 2001-02 In-Year Operating Expenditure Changes Since Budget 
($ Millions) 


Changes This Quarter: 





Hospitals—Increased Funding 300 

Less: Offsets (162) 

Net Change 138 
One-Time Payments to Low- and Middle-Income Working Families 

with Young Children ai 
Tourism Marketing Strategy 10 
Counterterrorism and Emergency Management Strategies 10 
PDI—Savings (59) 
Other (Net) 1 
Total In-Year Operating Expenditure Changes 137 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


@ Funding for hospitals across the province has increased by $300 million in-year to 
better address the changing and rising costs of caring for patients. This increase is 
partially offset by $73 million in one-time underspending and ongoing administrative 
efficiencies in the Ministry of Health and Long-Term Care and $89 million from the 
Contingency Fund. 


™ An additional $37 million has been provided in-year for one-time payments to low- and 
middle-income working families with children under the age of seven. 


™ An additional $10 million has been provided in-year to launch an enhanced tourism 
marketing campaign. 


™ Expenditures increased $10 million in-year to fund the Province’s counterterrorism 
and emergency management strategies. 


™ Public Debt Interest costs are down $59 million due to lower-than-expected interest 
rates and cost-effective debt management. 
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IN-YEAR CAPITAL EXPENDITURE CHANGES 
The capital expenditure outlook for 2001-02, at $1,949 million, is up $5 million from the 
Budget Plan and First Quarter Ontario Finances outlook. 





Summary of 2001-02 In-Year Capital Expenditure Changes Since Budget 
($ Millions) 

Changes This Quarter: 

Victims’ Justice Action Plan 

Grants to Universities—to increase capacity at medical schools 
Anti-Terrorism and Emergency Management Training Facilities 


aj—- — w 


Total In-Year Capital Expenditure Changes 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


@ Capital expenditure has increased $3 million in-year due to a transfer from operating 
expenditure to capital for the Victims’ Justice Action Plan. 


@ An in-year increase of $1 million in the Ministry of Training, Colleges and Universities 
is due to capital expenditure related to increased medical student enrolment, 
transferred from Ministry of Health and Long-Term Care operating expenditure. 


@ An additional $1 million has been provided in-year towards the building of an 
anti-terrorism training facility at the Ontario Police College and an emergency 
management training centre for first responders at the Ontario Fire College. 
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Accountability: Progress through Performance 


‘Accountability does not end when the books are balanced. True accountability goes far 
beyond the numbers.” 


Ontario Budget, 2001 


Accountability is not a new concept. This government initiated the process of improving 
accountability practices in 1995 by establishing the Ontario Financial Review Commission 
(OFRC), which made recommendations on the Province’s accounting, reporting and 
financial management practices. 


Some of the accountability measures undertaken by the government since 1995 include: 


@ introduction of annual ministry business plans that outline the core activities of the 
ministry, set performance goals each year and report on the results; 


™ adoption of Public Sector Accounting Board recommendations in the preparation of the 
Budget, Quarterly Finances and Financial Statements of the Province; 


™ introduction of Management Board of Cabinet Directives on Accountability (1997) and 
Transfer Payment Accountability (1998); and 


™ passage of the Taxpayer Protection Act, 1999 and Balanced Budget Act, 1999. 


These measures have dramatically improved accountability to the citizens of Ontario. 
However, this government is committed to continuous improvement in accountability 
practices and as part of that process, the government reconvened the OFRC in 2000. 
At that time the OFRC made recommendations on the financial management, 
decision-making and reporting practices of the government’s key transfer partners in 
the broader public sector. 
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Some of the measures the government will undertake to raise the bar on accountability 
include: 


@ bringing forth amendments to the Audit Act, 1990 to empower the Provincial Auditor 
to ensure that institutions funded by Ontario taxpayers use that money prudently and 
effectively; 


# implementing program evaluation that will incorporate the principle of zero-based 
budgeting as part of the annual business planning process; and 


— supporting initiatives in major sectors, such as independently produced report cards 
for hospitals and the proposed new Municipal Act. 


The government will continue to strive to make its operations more efficient and 
accountable. As more than 80 per cent of the Province’s program and capital spending is in 
the form of transfer payments to organizations and individuals, the government will 
continue to work with the broader public sector to achieve our common goals as a society. 
The ultimate success of our efforts will depend on the willingness of all parties to work 
towards improved accountability to the citizens of Ontario. 
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Ontario's Fiscal Performance 


BALANCED BUDGETS 


Through prudent and cautious fiscal planning, 2001-02 is expected to be the seventh 
consecutive year in which the government’s deficit and debt reduction targets are met or 
overachieved. 


Ongoing Commitment to Balanced Budgets 
$ Billions 

















95-96 96-97 97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01 01-02 
Actual Plan 








* Potential outlook in June 1995. 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





= As of September 30, the second-quarter outlook for 2001-02 is a $140 million surplus, 
on track with the Budget Plan. 


™ The recently released 2000-01 Public Accounts reported the 2000-01 surplus at 
$3,325 million, overachieving the cautious 2000 Budget Plan of a balanced budget. 
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TOTAL SPENDING AS A SHARE OF THE ECONOMY 
The government’s commitment to controlling spending has allowed the Province to 
maintain a sound fiscal framework even in these times of economic uncertainty. 


Total Spending as a Per Cent of GDP 


Per Cent of GDP 
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Pp = projection 
Sources: Ontario Ministry of Finance and Statistics Canada. 





& In 2001-02, total spending as a share of the economy is estimated at 14.2 per cent, 
down from a peak of 18.9 per cent in 1992-93. 


@ At 14.2 per cent, total spending as a share of Ontario’s Gross Domestic Product is at its 
lowest level since the early 1980s. 
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NET PROVINCIAL DEBT AS A PER CENT OF GDP FALLING 

With four consecutive deficits in excess of $10 billion annually, Ontario’s debt rose 
dramatically in the early 1990s. Net Provincial Debt as a per cent of GDP more than 
doubled from 12.7 per cent in 1989-90 to 32.1 per cent in 1996-97. 


Net Provincial Debt as a Per Cent of GDP Falling 


Per Cent of GDP 
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™ Strong economic growth, sound fiscal management and two consecutive years of budget 
surpluses have reduced Net Provincial Debt to a projected 24.8 per cent of GDP in 
2001-02. 


™ Short-term challenges to the economy and fiscal management may affect the pace of 
debt reduction. However, with strong medium term growth prospects and prudent 
fiscal policy, Net Provincial Debt as a share of the provincial economy can be expected 
to decline in the years ahead. 
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Borrowing and Debt Management 


MARKET CONDITIONS 

Stability is returning to financial markets following the events of September 11, supported 
by aggressive interest rate cutting by central banks. However, some uncertainty persists 
as a result of the military strikes in Afghanistan and the threat of further attacks on the 
United States. 


North American bond yields, especially short and medium term, have declined during the 
fiscal year to date. This has meant steeper interest rate yield curves in both the United 
States and Canada in recent months, with short-term rates falling much further than 
long-term rates. On October 31, 2001, the U.S. Treasury announced that it was suspending 
the issuance of 30-year securities, leading to a decline in long-term bond yields and a 
subsequent flattening of the yield curve. 


The gap between Canadian and U.S. 10-year bond yields has widened significantly, 
approaching levels last seen in 1998. This is due to the safe-haven investor status of U.S. 
Treasury bonds relative to Government of Canada bonds. 


After a gradual depreciation during calendar 2000, the Canadian dollar has continued to 


decline against the U.S. dollar during 2001. The Canadian dollar has fared better against 
most other major currencies. 
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BORROWING PROGRAM 

As of September 30, 2001, long-term public market borrowing requirements are 

$1.2 billion higher than estimated in the 2001-02 Budget Plan. This is due to an increase of 
nearly $0.6 billion in accruals and consolidations and a $0.7 billion reduction in borrowing 
from the Canada Pension Plan (CPP), offset by a decrease in maturities of $0.1 billion. 


The Province borrowed $1.5 billion during the second quarter, all in Canadian dollars, 
including a Euro-Canadian bond issue, a number of structured domestic Medium Term 
Notes (MTNs) and a new five-year benchmark domestic issue. 


Almost 95 per cent of the borrowing completed during the first half of the year was raised 
in the Canadian dollar market. This included the sale of $4.2 billion of Ontario Savings 


Bonds in June. 


Financial Summary 


As of September 30, 2001 2001-02 2001-02 
($ Millions) Budget Plan Outlook 
Surplus/(Deficit) 140 140 
Accruals and Consolidations (2,258) (2,825) 
Maturities* (9,557) (9,467) 
Provision for Early Redemptions (1,020) (1,020) 
Other Sources/(Uses) : - 
Net Repayment from/(Loans to) Agencies (42) (42) 
Decrease/(Increase) in Liquid Reserves 2,551 2551 
Increase/(Decrease) in Short-term Borrowing - 
Canada Pension Plan Borrowing 1,130 423 
Long-Term Public Borrowing 9,056 10,240 
of which: Completed 7,369 
Remainin 2,871 


* Maturing debt is lower than the Budget Plan due to the Province exercising its options on extendible bonds. 
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As of November 6, 2001, the Ontario Financing Authority (OFA) has completed $8.0 billion 
of the Province’s planned 2001-02 long-term public borrowing of $10.2 billion. Since 
September 30, 2001, the Province has raised $0.4 billion from a reopening of a U.S. dollar 
Global issue and $0.2 billion from five domestic MTNs. 


In addition to the borrowing and redemptions shown in the Financial Summary table, the 
Province bought back $261 million of previously issued debt, financing the purchases with 
similar amounts of debt issued at more favourable rates. 


The Province plans to raise an additional $2.2 billion in long-term public borrowing this 
fiscal year. 


DEBT MANAGEMENT 

As of September 30, 2001, foreign exchange exposure was 1.8 per cent of outstanding 
debt. Interest rate resetting exposure (net of liquid reserves) was 10.0 per cent of 
outstanding debt. 


The Province maintains a flexible financing approach in managing high levels of debt 
maturities. The Province will continue to seek the most cost-effective borrowing 
opportunities and a maturity profile that recognizes the limit on interest rate resetting 
exposure. 


ONTARIO ELECTRICITY FINANCIAL CORPORATION 

As of September 30, 2001, the borrowing requirements for the Ontario Electricity 
Financial Corporation (OEFC) were estimated at $3.4 billion for 2001-02, down from the 
$3.6 billion forecast in the Budget Plan. 


As of November 6, 2001, the OEFC had completed $1.8 billion of its planned long-term 
borrowing. 
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Conclusion 


As a result of Ontario’s prudent budgeting practices, the Province remains on track to 
achieve a third consecutive balanced budget for the first time in nearly 100 years. With 
economic growth slower than projected and consistent with the role of the reserve in 
prudent budgeting, a portion of the reserve has been allocated at second quarter to ensure 
a balanced budget for 2001-02. 


The government remains committed to balancing the budget on an ongoing basis. The 
government’s fiscal and economic policies have restored the Province to a sound financial 
footing and created a solid foundation for economic growth over the medium and longer 
term. 
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Statement of Financial Transactions Table C1 
($ Millions) 
Actual Actual Actual Actual Outlook* 
1997-98 1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 2001-02 
Revenue 52,518 55,786 62,931 64,682 64,112 
Expenditure 
Programs 43,709 46,509 47,369 50,075 52,207 
Restructuring and Other Charges 1,595 76 211 31 - 
Total Program Expenditure 45,304 46,585 47,580 50,106 52,207 
Capital 2,451 2,187 4,832 2,079 1,949 
Public Debt Interest 
Provincial 8,729 9,016 8,977 8,896 8,736 
Electricity Sector - - 520 520 520 
Total Expenditure 56,484 57,788 61,909 61,601 63,412 
Less: Reserve - - - - 700 


Add: Decrease/(Increase) in Stranded Debt from 
Electricity Sector Restructuring to be Recovered from 


Ratepayers** - - (354) 244 140 
Surplus / (Deficit) (3,966) (2,002) 668 3,325 140 
Net Provincial Debt’ 112,735 114,737 113,715 110,634 110,634 


* 


Second-quarter outlook as at September 30. 

Reflects the estimated excess of revenue over expenditure of the Ontario Electricity Financial Corporation (OEFC). Consistent with 
the principles of electricity restructuring, OEFC debt is to be recovered from ratepayers, not taxpayers. 

Net Provincial Debt represents total Liabilities less Financial Assets. 
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Revenue Table C2 
($ Millions) 
Actual Actual Actual Actual Outlook 
1997-98 1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 2001-02 
Taxation Revenue 
Personal Income Tax 16,293 17,190 17,617 18,624 18,260 
Retail Sales Tax 10,843 11,651 12,879 13,735 14,290 
Corporations Tax 7,456 7,447 8,095 9,200 7,940 
Employer Health Tax 2,851 2,882 3,118 3,424 3,620 
Gasoline Tax 2,028 2,068 2,154 2,172 2,300 
Fuel Tax 563 592 665 648 655 
Tobacco Tax 425 447 481 504 660 
Land Transfer Tax 565 470 565 642 670 
Other Taxation 245 330 307 333 265 
41,269 43,077 45,881 49,282 48,660 
Government of Canada 
Canada Health and Social Transfer (CHST) 3,970 3,553 3,967 4,138 5,630 
CHST Supplements - - 755 757 380 
Social Housing 387 358 466 541 530 
Student Assistance 18 64 170 40 64 
Medical Equipment Trust - - - 190 190 
Indian Welfare Services 87 155 85 131 117 
Bilingualism Development 49 55 65 64 64 
Employability Assistance for People with Disabilities 53 71 65 63 39 
Other 534 259 312 205 345 
5,098 4,515 5,885 6,129 7,359 
Income from Government Enterprises 
Ontario Lottery and Gaming Corporation 1,485 1,764 1,924 2,181 2,000 
Liquor Control Board of Ontario 745 809 845 877 890 
Ontario Power Generation Inc. and Hydro One Inc. - - 903 928 524 
Other 61 26 36 14 10 
2,291 2,547 3,708 4,000 3,424 
Other Revenue 
Vehicle and Driver Registration Fees 820 890 911 929 925 
Other Fees and Licences 548 661 667 660 685 
Liquor Licence Revenue 506 519 539 525 518 
Royalties 286 289 345 235 240 
Sales and Rentals 582 640 2108 637 300 
Independent Electricity Market Operation Revenues - - 314 344 159 
Local Services Realignment—Reimbursement 
of Expenditure 519 2,109 1,678 1,432 1,223 
Miscellaneous 599 539 870 509 619 
3,860 5,647 7,457 5,271 4,669 
Total Revenue 52,518 55,786 62,931 64,682 64,112 
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Operating Expenditure Table C3 
($ Millions) 
Actual Actual Actual Actual Outlook 
Ministry 1997-98 1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 2001-02 
Agriculture, Food and Rural Affairs 306 309 347 401 446 
One-Time and Extraordinary - - - 233 . 
Farm Tax Rebate 158 . - - - 
Attorney General 683 753 846 957 979 
Board of Internal Economy 113 117 154 116 117 
Citizenship 73 82 95 77 78 
Community and Social Services 8,067 7,659 7,512 7,620 7,756 
Consumer and Business Services 92 136 134 155 168 
Correctional Services 531 540 563 593 610 
Economic Development and Trade 138 87 92 81 107 
Education 4,715 7,719 7,704 7,961 8,471 
School Board Transition/Phase-in Funding 224 - 268 - - 
Teachers’ Pension Plan (TPP) 1,443 67 (363) (779) (230) 
Energy, Science and Technology 69 83 429 464 286 
Environment 142 162 174 190 218 
Executive Offices 14 17 19 21 21 
Finance—Own Account 691 998 548 842 810 
Public Debt Interest 
Provincial 8,729 9,016 8,977 8,896 8,736 
Electricity Sector - - 520 520 520 
Community Reinvestment Fund 169 678 521 561 561 
Provision for Electricity Sector - - 383 408 4 
Health and Long-Term Care 18,283 18,867 20,373 21,686 23,712 
Accelerated Health Care Commitment - - - 498 - 
Health Care Restructuring 532 50 - - - 
Major One-Time Health Care Costs 113 639 286 487 190 
Intergovernmental Affairs 5 4 4 4 5 
Labour 117 108 101 104 113 
Management Board Secretariat 359 353 147 214 346 
Retirement Benefits (86) (219) (165) (209) 30 
Contingency Fund - - - - 551 
OPS Employee Severance (Net) (159) - 88 - 
Special Circumstances Fund - 180 - - - 
Municipal Affairs and Housing 2,395 1,611 1,665 1,792 1,214 
Municipal Capital and Operating Restructuring Fund 23 - - . . 
Municipal Restructuring Fund 71 - - - - 
Native Affairs Secretariat 12 12 15 16 15 
Natural Resources 463 531 460 417 415 
Northern Development and Mines 62 82 122 113 179 
Office of Francophone Affairs Z 3 3 4 5 
Solicitor General 646 756 816 907 944 
Tourism, Culture and Recreation 205 286 367 360 402 
Training, Colleges and Universities 3,052 3,281 3,285 3,219 3,365 
Transportation 702 607 587 593 519 
Restructuring 50 (17) - - 
TTC Five Year Capital Transfer/Ottawa-Carleton Regional 
Transit Commission Transit Bus Subsidy Agreement 829 44 - - 
Year-End Savings - - - - 200 
Total Operating Expenditure 54,033 55,601 57,077 59,522 61,463 
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Capital Expenditure Table C4 
($ Millions) 
Actual Actual Actual Actual Outlook 
Ministry 1997-98 1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 2001-02 
Agriculture, Food and Rural Affairs 1 1 1 1 51 
Attorney General 4] 73 62 42 67 
Community and Social Services 31 27 20 14 38 
Correctional Services 5 30 124 95 98 
Education 267 229 52 4 20 
Energy, Science and Technology - 273 656 86 76 
Environment 98 19 1 5 21 
Water Protection Fund - 15 160 17 5 
Finance 6 4 7 r 13 
SuperBuild Millennium Partnerships - - - 4 100 
Contingency Fund - - : - 79 
Health and Long-Term Care 106 187 338 182 200 
Major One-Time Capital Costs - - 1,004 140 - 
Management Board Secretariat 80 39 13 24 37 
Municipal Affairs and Housing 152 62 (10) - 
Native Affairs Secretariat 14 13 7 5 
Natural Resources 151 73 96 65 99 
Northern Development and Mines 173 177 212 312 327 
Solicitor General 7 - - 4 10 
Tourism, Culture and Recreation 3 2 231 32 68 
Training, Colleges and Universities 117 71 1,028 204 52 
Transportation 1,193 892 830 836 673 
Year-End Savings - - - - (100) 
Total Capital Expenditure 2,451 2,187 4,832 2,079 1,949 
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Ten-Year Review of Selected Financial and Economic Statistics 


($ Millions) 


Financial Transactions 
Revenue 
Expenditure 
Programs 
Restructuring and Other Charges 
Total Program Expenditure 
Capital 
Public Debt Interest 
Provincial 
Electricity Sector 
Total Expenditure 
Less: Reserve 


Add: Decrease/(Increase) in Stranded Debt from Electricity 
Sector Restructuring to be Recovered from Ratepayers** 


Surplus / (Deficit) 

Net Provincial Debt' 

Gross Domestic Product (GDP) at Market Prices 
Personal Income 

Population—July (000s) 

Net Provincial Debt per Capita (dollars) 
Personal Income per Capita (dollars) 

Total Expenditure as a per cent of GDP 

Public Debt Interest as a per cent of Revenuet 
Net Provincial Debt as a per cent of GDP 


* — Second-quarter outlook as at September 30. 









Modified PSAB Basis 
Cash Basis 

1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 
41,807 43,674 46,039 
45,350 44,195 44505 
45,350 44,195 44,505 
3,592 3,552 3,831 

5,293 7,129 7,832 

54,235 54.876 56,168 





(12,428) (11,202) (10,129) 


61,796 80,599 90,728 





287,015 293,980 311,603 
253,778 256,092 260,628 
10,570 10,690 10,828 
5,846 7,540 8,379 
24,009 23,956 24,070 
18.9 
ta) 
YAR) 





** Reflects the estimated excess of revenue over expenditure of the Ontario Electricity Financial Corporation (OEFC). Consistent with 
the principles of electricity restructuring, OEFC debt is to be recovered from ratepayers, not taxpayers. 


t Net Provincial Debt represents total Liabilities less Financial Assets. 


t Starting in 1999-2000, Public Debt Interest includes $520 million related to the Province’s equity investment in the electricity 


sector. 
Sources: Ontario Ministry of Finance and Statistics Canada. 
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1995-96 1996-97 


49,473 49,450 
45,309 42,956 
854 2,180 
46,163 45,136 
3,635 2,612 
8,475 8,607 
98,273 96,355 
(8,800) (6,905) 
101,864 108,769 
329,855 338,763 
271,372 276,304 
10,965 11,101 
9,290 9,798 
24,749 24,890 
WT 16.6 
17.1 17.4 
30.9 32.1 


1997-98 


92,518 


43,709 
1,595 
45,304 
2,451 


8,729 


56,484 


(3,966) 
112,735 
359,953 
289,537 

11,249 

10,022 

25,739 

15:7 
16.6 
31.3 


PSAB Basis 


1998-99 


99,786 


46,509 
76 
46,585 
2,187 


9,016 


57,788 


(2,002) 
114,737 
378,124 
303,136 

11,387 

10,076 

26,621 

15.3 
16.2 
30.3 


1999-00 


62,931 


47,369 
211 
47,580 
4,832 


8,977 
520 
61,909 


(354) 
668 
113,715 
405,625 
322,165 
11,523 
9,869 
27,958 
15.3 
15.1 
28.0 


Actual 
2000-01 


64,682 


50,075 
31 
50,106 
2,079 


8,896 
520 
61,601 


244 
3,325 
110,634 
429,530 
342,770 
11,685 
9,468 
29,334 
14.3 
14.6 
25.8 


Table C5 


Outlook* 
2001-02 


64,112 


92,207 
52,207 
1,949 


8,736 
920 
63,412 
700 


140 

140 
110,634 
446,282 
396,824 
11,874 
9,317 
30,051 
14.2 
14.4 
24.8 
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The Budget Dollar 
Revenue 
2001-02* 


Vehicle & 
Driver 
Registration Liquor 
Other Fees Licence 
Other Non-Tax £ Revenue 
Gasoline Taxes Revenue 1¢ Income from 


Government Enterprises 


2¢ 5¢ 
Tae \ \ Va 5¢ 












Employer me NX Canada Health & 
Health Tax Social Transfer 
be \ LK 4% 


Other 
A Federal 


2¢ 

Corporations 
Tax 

12¢ 


Retail Sales 
Tax 
22¢ 


* As of September 30 
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The Budget Dollar 
Total Expenditure 
2001-02* 


General Government 
and Other 


J Justice 


Education & 


Training Services 


Environment, 

Resources & 

Economic 

Development 
9¢ 






* As of September 30 
**Includes Major One-Time Health Care Spending. 
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The Budget Dollar 
Program Expenditure 
2001-02* 


General Government Justice Environment, 
and Other Be Resources & 

4 Economic 
5 Development 







8¢ 






Education & 
Training 






Social 
Services 


* As of September 30 
**Includes Major One-Time Health Care Spending; excluding these costs, the health care 
share is 45 cents. 
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Revenue Sources by Category 
Per Cent of Total 


$ Billions 1997-98 to 2001-02* 








60 


















Personal 
Income 
Tax 


28.5 
50 


Retail 


223 Sales 
Tax 


40 


30 


Corporations 
Tax 
| 
Employer 
Health Tax 
| 


12.4 


20 


Gasoline & 
Fuel Taxes 


| 
Government 


11.5 of sil si 
1 0 Income from 
53 Government 

Enterprises 


| 
Other 








97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01 01-02 
* As of September 30 
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Operating Expenditure by Category 
Per Cent of Total 
1997-98 to 2001-02* 





$ Billions 
60 
50 
Health 
Care** 
40 
Education & 
30 Training 
| 
Social 
Services 
14.9 | 
20 sated 
Economic 
Development 
be 10.9 General 
—— 94 Government 
10 iar jena 13.4 - 
Justice 
| 
Bue 
e 
16.2 16.2 Interest 
0 


97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01 01-02 


* As of September 30 
**Includes Major One-Time Health Care Spending. 
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Program Expenditure by Category 





Per Cent of Total 
$ Billions 1997-98 to 2001-02* 
50 
a Health 
ealt 
41.8 42.0 
ee ne ce Care** 
30 
Education & 
20.8 23.7 22.9 20.8 22.2 = Training 
20 
78 Social 
16.4 15.8 15.2 149 Une 
Eee ronnet 
a atten 
9.6 10.0 a 8.0 Development 
Gavieant 
— 2.5 ie | | 3.6 i | | 43 and Other 
0 po | 4 her) | 4.4 EES, ice Justice 


97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01 01-02 


* As of September 30 
**Includes Major One-Time Health Care Spending. 
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Capital Expenditure by Category 


Per Cent of Total 
$ Billions 1997-98 to 2001-02* 
5 
Health 
: Care** 
3 Education 
& Training 
a. 
Services 
. 10.3 
3.] 
1.9 
Ree connent 
1 68.5) & Economie 


Development 











General 
Government & 


0 ake eG. 7 Ex 43 ae 85 | lise Justice 
97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01 01-02 


* As of September 30 
**Includes Major One-Time Health Care Spending. 
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2001-02 Operating Expenditure 


by Category* 
$ Billions) 











es Environment, Resources & 
Electricity Economic Development 
Sector $4.2B 
Other $0.5B y 
$0.7B <i He General Government 
Colleges & <— x $2.38 
Universities 


$2.8B Justice $2.5B 



























School Board / Education 
Operating & Training Social 
Grants Services | Ontario Works & 
Ontario Disability; 
Support aie 







Drug yes 
Programs %\ Other 
$1.8B Health 
Care 
$4.0B** 
$6.2B Long Term 
Care 
Hospitals $3.2B 
$8.7B 


* As of September 30 


**Includes Major One-Time Health Care costs of $190 million for medical equipment. 
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2001-02 Capital Expenditure 
by Category* 


Ilions) 


($ B 


Other 


(Education; Training, 
Colleges & Universities; 
and Social Services) 


$0.1B 











General 
Government 
& Justice 


Other 
$0.6B 
Transportation 
(Ministry of) 
$0.7B 


* As of September 30 
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D: Policies for a Sound Economy 


ONTARIO’S GOAL 


“Ontario will enjoy the best-performing economy and the highest quality of life in North 
America.” 


Ontario Budget, 2001 


Ontario’s strong economic and fiscal performance since 1995 and its ability to cope with 
the effects of the current global slowdown are the result of sound policy actions. This 
section reviews these actions. The Government of Ontario continues to: 


= cut taxes for people and business to promote economic growth; 
™ invest in research, innovation and education; 
@ remove barriers to growth; and 


H invest in infrastructure. 
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Cutting Taxes for People to Support Economic Growth 


“The hard-working people of this province will invest and spend their money in ways that 
will help the economy to grow.” 
Ontario Budget, 2001 


Personal income tax cuts improve the economic well-being of the people of Ontario and 
support Ontario’s position as an economic growth leader. PIT cuts lower the tax applied to 
unincorporated small business, encouraging entrepreneurship and job creation. 


Since 1995, the Ontario Government has: 


# cut provincial personal income tax rates sharply; 
@ fully indexed Ontario’s personal income tax system to offset the effect of inflation; 
@ reduced the amount of capital gains taxed from 75 to 50 per cent; 


™ provided a permanent Land Transfer Tax refund of up to $2,000 for first-time buyers of 
newly built homes; 


@ begun the process of ending the personal income surtax; 
@ reduced annual residential education property taxes by $250 million; and 


@ introduced and enhanced the Ontario Child Care Supplement for Working Families. 


A family of four with net income of $60,000 from two earners will save $2,345 a year in 
Ontario personal income tax, or more than 50 per cent, because of Ontario’s tax cuts. 


The largest percentage tax savings go to taxpayers with the lowest incomes. When the 


government’s tax cuts are fully implemented, 735,000 lower-income earners who pay no 
Ontario income tax will continue to pay income tax to the federal government. 
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Income Tax Cuts and Job Creation in 






Ontario, 1995-2001 

Ontario Personal Income Tax Payable Cumulative Net Job Creation, 
(Dollars) (Thousands) 
5,000 1,000 









Ontario tax payable: two-earner family 
of four with $60,000 income 











2,000 






1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Note: Cumulative job creation from September 1995 to period ending in October. Ontario personal income tax 
payable is calculated in the 2001 tax year environment using the Ontario tax rates and personal tax credits for 
the years indicated. 

Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 







Low personal income tax rates are vital to maintaining a healthy, efficient economy with a 
rising standard of living. For too long, counterproductive government policies were causing 
the standard of living in Ontario to stagnate, or even to fall. 


In the five years prior to tax cuts, real GDP per person fell in Ontario. In the five 
years since tax cuts, real GDP per person has risen about 18 per cent, well in 
excess of the increase in the rest of Canada, the United States or the average of the 
industrialized countries. 


Numerous studies that compare the performance of different countries (and states in the 
United States) have found that the ones in which taxes and government spending take up 
a lower share of GDP have higher economic growth. 


Income tax cuts improve the efficiency and competitiveness of the economy. Lower income 
tax rates give everybody, whether business owners or employees, an incentive to work 
harder and smarter, because they are allowed to keep more of what they earn. 


Companies are much more inclined to invest in a location that has lower income tax rates, 
because it makes it easier for them to attract and keep skilled staff, and because they 
know that an overtaxed workforce will be less productive. That is one of the reasons 
Ontario has led the rest of Canada and North America in job creation since the Ontario 
Government began cutting income tax rates. 
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Cutting Business Taxes to Enhance Competitiveness 


“Since we started cutting taxes business investment in this province has increased by 
66 per cent.” 
Ontario Budget, 2001 


Building on our business tax competitiveness is fundamental to Ontario’s growth 
strategy. Business tax cuts increase Ontario’s competitiveness and encourage investment 
and job creation. 


Ontario Corporate Income Tax Rates 


Per Cent 


18 
General 

16 . @ Manufacturing & Processing 
O Small Business 


1995 Jan.2001 Oct.2001 Jan.2003 Jan.2004 Jan. 2005 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





By 2005, Ontario will have the lowest combined general corporate income tax rate in North 
America. No Canadian province will have a lower rate. 


@ Ontario’s general corporate income tax rate and manufacturing and processing tax rate 
will be cut to 8 per cent by 2005. 


@ Ontario’s small business tax rate will be cut to 4 per cent by 2005 and 7,500 more of 
Ontario’s growing small businesses will benefit from this lower small business rate. 


Annual business education property taxes have been cut by $350 million. 
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The Employer Health Tax was eliminated for 88 per cent of employers and all 
self-employed individuals in 1999. 


Ontario is taking the first step towards eliminating the job-killing capital tax that deters 
business from investing. By making the first $5 million in capital tax-free, the Province 
will relieve more than 11,000 small and medium-sized businesses of this burden. 


It is sometimes claimed that tax cuts for business primarily benefit the wealthy, but most 
economists agree that this simply is not true. 


This has been accepted for many years in other countries. That is why many countries 
with a strong preference for spending on social programs, such as Sweden, Finland, 
Norway and Denmark, already have corporate income tax rates that are as low as 
Ontario’s will be in 2005. 


Capital is mobile internationally, and companies can choose from many other locations. If 
taxes on business are higher in Ontario, the result is lower investment in Ontario and 
lower incomes for Ontario workers. 


Economic studies confirm that corporate tax rates have a major impact on where 
companies decide to locate their investments. For many years, corporate tax rates in 
Canada were well above the median of the industrialized countries. 


Ontario was uncompetitive in the past, and it lost out on a lot of investment, jobs and 
productivity as a result. The government policy of cutting business taxes to attract new 
investment means that the standard of living of the average Ontario worker is growing 
more rapidly. 
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Fostering a Culture of Innovation and a Skilled Workforce 


“We are investing in new technologies, fostering research and development activities and 

ensuring that businesses have workers with the skills they need to compete with the best in 

the world. We are committed to giving our young people the freedom and tools to innovate.” 
Ontario Budget, 2000 


BUILDING A CULTURE OF INNOVATION 
Ontario is building a culture of innovation that rewards entrepreneurship, risk-taking, 
and the pursuit of scientific excellence from the classroom to the boardroom: 


@ encouraging partnerships with industry and academia to perform world-class research 
through the Ontario Research and Development Challenge Fund, to build 
state-of-the-art facilities through the Ontario Innovation Trust, and to establish unique 
“knowledge networks” through the Ontario Centres of Excellence; 


@ attracting and retaining top researchers by recognizing and rewarding their 
accomplishments and supporting them with the only program in Canada dedicated to 
funding the indirect costs of research; and 


™ rewarding innovation and research excellence by cutting the top rate of Ontario income 
tax on capital gains by nearly one-half for corporations and individuals, and providing 
tax incentives to help research-intensive companies attract and retain skilled 
researchers. 


SHARPENING OUR SKILLS 
Ontario is making a series of investments in post-secondary education and training to 
ensure a highly skilled workforce able to compete in today’s knowledge-intensive economy: 


@ providing multi-year operating funding to ensure that colleges and universities can 
meet future enrolment increases; adding 23,000 spaces in computer science and 
high-demand engineering; and establishing the innovative Ontario Institute of 
Technology; 


™ pursuing targeted strategies to address skills needs through training partnerships with 
the private sector under the Strategic Skills Investment initiative and bridging 
programs to speed the entry of foreign-trained professionals into the workforce; and 


@ modernizing and expanding the apprenticeship system to address skills shortages. 
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Rebalancing Workplace Relations 


“And while we’ve removed such barriers to job creation as high taxes and unfair job quotas, 
we've been careful to keep rules in place to protect and expand the rights of employees.” 
Blueprint—Mike Harris’ Plan to Keep Ontario on the Right Track, 1999 


The government’s labour law reforms strengthen competitiveness, enhance workplace 
democracy and promote Ontario as a good place to live and work: 


= The Employment Standards Act, 2000 benefits both employees and employers. New 
provisions help employees balance work and family responsibilities through parental 
leave of up to one year and unpaid emergency leave of up to 10 days each year. The act 
also reduces red tape and promotes flexible work arrangements. 


™ The Labour Relations Amendment Act, 2000 strengthens workers’ rights, enhances 
workplace stability and fosters economic growth. 


@ The Labour Relations Amendment Act (Construction Industry), 2000 modernizes labour 
relations in the construction industry by promoting stability and predictability and by 
helping contractors to become more competitive. 


™ Reforms to the Workplace Safety and Insurance system put it on a sound financial 
footing. The average premium rate has been cut to $2.13 per $100 of assessable payroll 
in 2001, a 29 per cent drop since 1995 and the lowest level since 1983. 


Average Workplace Insurance Premium 


Rate Per $100 of Assessable Payroll (Dollars) 
3.2 


3.0 
2.8 
2.6 
2.4 
2.2 
2.0 


1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Sources: Workplace Safety and Insurance Board and Ontario Ministry of Labour. 
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Reducing Red Tape 


“Businesses naturally strive to grow and people naturally want to succeed. Sometimes the 
most important thing a government can do is simply get out of the way of the energy and 
initiative of the private sector.” 

Blueprint—Mike Harris’ Plan to Keep Ontario on the Right Track, 1999 


Eliminating red tape contributes to a positive business climate that attracts investment 
and job creation. To make it easier for businesses to operate, the government and its Red 
Tape Commission have eliminated more than 1,700 unnecessary regulations, repealed 
more than 50 outdated acts, amended more than 200 other acts and passed 13 red tape 
reduction bills. All proposed regulations must undergo a business impact test. 


Ontario is committed to easing costs for businesses and eliminating barriers to their 
success by: 


@ passing the Electronic Commerce Act to remove outdated legal barriers to e-commerce 
and increase consumer confidence in online transactions. Ontario was the first province 
in Canada to bring e-commerce legislation into effect; 


@ simplifying and streamlining registration and reporting for Ontario business; and 


@ helping entrepreneurs and small businesses through Community Small Business 
Investment Funds, Enterprise Centres, Self-Help Offices and Ontario Exports Inc. 


Initiatives to promote growth of Ontario’s housing and development industry include: 


= amending the Planning Act and reducing red tape for building permits, to speed 
decision-making, remove duplication, streamline administration and reduce costs; 


@ changing the Development Charges Act to reduce costs and improve fairness, ensuring 
development charges do not impede growth; and 


@ encouraging revitalization of brownfields by streamlining planning processes, clarifying 
clean-up rules, limiting liability for clean-up costs and stimulating redevelopment 
through the SuperBuild municipal infrastructure investment partnership initiatives 
and property tax reductions. 
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SuperBuild: Investing in Infrastructure 


“I am determined to see our children inherit cities, communities, neighbourhoods—an 
entire province—that ts as efficient, that is as strong as possible and that has a quality of 
life second to none. Our vision will help encourage growth. It will make sure that all 
regions of Ontario—from our smallest towns to our largest cities—can reach their economic 
potential. And it will help keep Ontario strong, growing and ready to compete in the 
21st century.” 

Premier Mike Harris 


THE SUPERBUILD ViSION—BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 

Investment in infrastructure sustains our quality of life, helps keep our economy stable 
and provides the basis for future economic growth. The government created the Ontario 
SuperBuild Corporation to provide the kind of visionary, leading-edge thinking needed to 
meet the infrastructure challenges of the 21* century. 


SuperBuild’s mandate is to plan for the Province’s long-term capital needs, make strategic 
investments and develop new funding partnerships. This will mean: 


™ thinking ahead about what to invest in and where to invest; 

™ keeping our existing assets in a good state of repair; 

™ building as the economy grows rather than after it grows; 

™ planning wisely so that infrastructure can be replaced when it wears out; and 


™ using Provincial funding to leverage infrastructure investment from both public and 
private partners. 


The government has committed to a five-year investment of $20 billion in infrastructure 
through SuperBuild, including partner contributions. By the end of this fiscal year, 
SuperBuild will have already invested close to $9 billion and committed substantial 
additional funding to municipal infrastructure. Through partnerships with our hospitals, 
colleges, universities, municipalities, the federal government and the private sector, the 
total invested will reach over $13 billion. 
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SuperBuild Capital Investment 
Total $8,860 million*, 1999-2000 to 2001-02 


Environment & Natural 
Resources 


J $486M 


Health 
$1,864M 


BN 


Post-Secondary 
Education 
$1,278M 


* Second-Quarter Outlook 





SuperBuild’s investments have helped to ensure that public capital investment remains 
strong, which is helping Ontario weather the current unsettled conditions in the world 
economy. The value of institutional and government building permits was up 51 per cent 
in the first eight months of 2001, compared to the first eight months of last year. 
Public-sector capital investment is currently forecast to grow 9.3 per cent for 2001, well 
ahead of the economy’s growth rate. In the coming months, SuperBuild’s investments in 
highways, hospitals, universities, colleges, water treatment plants and other municipal 
projects will stimulate local economies and provide construction jobs in every area of 

the province. 
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HIGHWAYS AND TRANSIT SYSTEMS FOR THE FUTURE 

Rebuilding the province’s transportation system is one of the government’s key capital 
investment priorities. Since 1995, the Province has invested more than $5 billion in the 
highway system. As a result, approximately 90 per cent of the highway network in 
southern Ontario is now in good condition, up from 62 per cent in 1995. Highway 
conditions have also improved significantly in the North since 1995, and extensive sections 
of Highways 11 and 69 have been expanded from two to four lanes. 


Ontario’s economy has grown so quickly that highway congestion has become a problem, 
especially in large urban areas and on major trade routes. To keep people and goods 
moving freely and to meet Ontario’s Smart Growth objectives, the government committed 
to a balanced, strategic approach to unlocking gridlock through major SuperBuild 
investments over the next 10 years. These investments will include a balance of both 
highways and transit. 





Selected Strategic Transportation Projects 


Major Highway Projects Highways for the Future Transit for the Future 
Recently Completed or Planned 
for the Near Future 


400-series 407 East Inter-Regional Transit Expansion in 
— 401 Rehabilitation in GTA the Golden Horseshoe 
— 400 Widening in Toronto and 427 Extension 
York Region Strategic Transit Expansion in Other 
— 401 Widening, Newcastle to Port | Mid-Peninsula Niagara Corridor Cities 
Hope 
404 & Bradford Bypass Municipal Transit Renewal 
Other Provincial Highways New East-West GTA Corridor GO Transit Capital Investment & 
— Hwy7 &8 Widening and Operations 
Interchange, Kitchener Ottawa Ring Road 
— Hwy 15 Reconstruction, Portland 
to Lombardy Windsor-Detroit Border Crossing 
— New Hwy 26, Wasaga Beach to 
Collingwood 


Northern Highways 

— Hwy 11 Widening North of 
Huntsville 

— Hwy17 Resurfacing 

— Hwy69 Widening South of Parry 
Sound 
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Ontario has committed $3.25 billion over the next 10 years to renew and expand transit 
systems. This will include support for an expanded GO Transit, new inter-regional transit 
services in the Golden Horseshoe, transit expansion in other Ontario cities and funding to 
replace aging assets. If federal and municipal partners also contribute equal shares, more 
than $9 billion of transit investment could be achieved. 


The Province has also committed $10 billion over the next 10 years for highways, to ensure 
that the highway system will be able to serve a growing population and economy. 


A SPACE FOR EVERY QUALIFIED STUDENT 

Anticipating future growth in post-secondary enrolment and the need to accommodate the 
double class of high school graduates in 2003, the Province invested more than $1 billion in 
1999-2000 to ensure that universities and colleges have spaces for every qualified student. 


SuperBuild’s investment will result in an additional investment of at least $800 million 
from partners, and the creation of more than 73,000 new student spaces. 


In addition, the Province supports capital investment in elementary and secondary schools 
through the Pupil Accommodation Grant. In the last two school years, school boards 
received $836 million in capital funding, which levered $2.3 billion of capital investment. 
This year, school boards will receive more than $500 million for repairing, upgrading and 
building schools. 
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A Selection of SuperBuild Major Post-Secondary Capital Projects Currently under Construction 














Original 
SuperBuild Investment* 

Project Title Description Funding Value 
St. Clair College—Centre for Construction of a new building to house the Centre $10.98 M $24.40 M 
Excellence in Manufacturing for Excellence in Manufacturing and to provide 

instructional space for the Information Technology and 

Manufacturing programs. The new space as currently 

planned will contain five laboratories and five shops. 

Expected opening date: September 1, 2003. 
University of Toronto—Bahen _—_ Construction of a new building to provide instructional $24.03 M $88.14 M 
Centre for Information facilities for students in Computer Science, Electrical 
Technology and Computer Engineering, and Mechanical and 

Industrial Engineering. It will also house the Advanced 

Technologies Research Facility, which conducts 

research in partnership with industry, including Bell 

Canada, the Centre for Advanced Coating Technologies, 

and Nortel. The new space will contain 31 classrooms 

and 80 laboratories. 

Expected opening date: May 1, 2002. 
Queen's University—New Building a new Millennium Chemistry Building and $39.96 M $94.56 M 
Chemistry Building and School _ renovation of space in the university's old chemistry 
of Business Renovation building and in its School of Business. The new space 

will contain 34 classrooms and 30 laboratories. 

Expected opening date: September 1, 2002. 
Canadore College—Integrated Development of a new, comprehensive aerospace $8.60 M $12.49 M 


Aviation Program Relocation campus at the North Bay Airport, allowing the college to 
relocate its aviation/aerospace programs from the 
current non-sustainable site. The project will allow 
Canadore to increase aerospace-related enrolment by 
approximately 40 per cent. 

Expected opening date: August 1, 2002. 
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* Includes investments by colleges, universities and private-sector funding partners. 
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MODERNIZING OUR HOSPITALS 

The province needs 21*-century health infrastructure that can deliver 21*-century health 
services. Since 1996-97, Ontario has invested $2.2 billion to modernize and upgrade 
hospitals in 22 communities across the province to implement directions from the Health 
Services Restructuring Commission, including $1.4 billion in SuperBuild investments. 
Together with the contributions of our partners, this multi-year investment will provide 
over $3 billion in new hospital construction and renovation. Many of these projects are 
currently underway or will start in the near future. 


Despite significant Provincial 
investment, demand for capital Selected SuperBuild Hospital Projects 
investment in health infrastructure | The Hotel Dieu Grace Hospital, Windsor: Ontario's capital 
remains high as the population investment of $52.1 million will support construction of a new wing 
with an expanded emergency room, new operating rooms, and 
treatment technologies become new diagnostic imaging department. The total project cost is 

i ; $76.6 million. Construction is expected to be complete by late 2002. 
available. That is why, as part of St. Joseph's Hospital and Home, Guelph: The Province’s 
the 2001 Budget, the government contribution of $21.7 million will support construction of a new 


ages and new diagnostic and 


announced that SuperBuild will facility offering a variety of long-term care, rehabilitation, complex 
work with the Ministry of Health continuing care and ambulatory services. The total project cost is 
and Long-Term Care to develop a $31.5 million. Completion is expected in April 2002. 


Northumberland Health Care Corporation, Cobourg: Ontario's 
capital investment of $38.3 million will support the construction of a 
: new facility to enable the hospital to provide complex continuing 
and future capital needs. The Ais 

: . ; care, rehabilitation, mental health, acute and emergency services 
strategy will examine the potential | jn a state-of-the-art environment. The facility is estimated to cost 
for public-private partnerships and | $549 million. Completion is expected in the fall of 2003. 
other tools to finance new capital St. Joseph's Health Centre, Toronto: Ontario has committed 
investment in the health care $42.6 million in capital funding to modernize the hospital. The 
system. project's first phase to enhance emergency, ambulatory care and 
inpatient mental health services is underway. The final phase will 
accommodate various new Clinical and inpatient services. The 
total project cost is $64.7 million. Construction is expected to be 
complete by 2004. 
Grand River Regional Cancer Centre: Construction of the new 
regional cancer centre in Kitchener-Waterloo will offer 
state-of-the-art cancer services. The Province is providing 
$36.7 million in capital funding through SuperBuild towards 
the project cost of $52.5 million. Completion is expected in 
September 2002. 


long-term health infrastructure 
strategy that will address current 
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STRENGTHENING MUNICIPAL INFRASTRUCTURE 

In the 2000 Budget, the government announced three major SuperBuild partnership 
initiatives designed to strengthen the economies and quality of life in communities 
throughout Ontario. SuperBuild will be investing $1.9 billion towards improvements in 
municipal water and sewer systems, roads, bridges, sport, tourism and cultural facilities, 
and a variety of other important local projects, including revitalization of the Toronto 
waterfront. Partner contributions will significantly increase the total investment. 


The government is committed to moving forward quickly on these initiatives. It recognizes 
that municipalities are currently in the process of drafting their capital budgets for the 
coming year and need certainty about SuperBuild funding to be able to finalize their plans. 
In a period of economic uncertainty, these projects will support jobs and business for local 
contractors and suppliers all across Ontario. 


As part of the government’s commitment to fast-track this process, we are announcing the 
following SuperBuild projects: 





Millennium Partnerships 


University of Waterloo Technology Park 

$13.4 million towards a $214-million proposal to create a Research and Technology Park at the University of Waterloo. 
The goal of this partnership, comprising the Region, the University, the City of Waterloo, and the private sector, is to 
create a Park that will be a catalyst for business and academia to succeed and prosper through collaborative research 
and development; create a research environment to stimulate delivery of technology from the laboratory to the 
marketplace; provide employment to co-op students and graduates; and respond to the demand for space from local 
businesses, serving to retain existing jobs and create new jobs in the region. 


Sudbury Water Treatment Plant 

$6.6 million towards a $20-million investment, bringing Sudbury’s David Street Water Treatment Plant into compliance 
with the new Drinking Water Protection Regulation and providing clean water that meets Ontario's new stringent 
standards to 40,000 residents of that city. 





London Economic Development/Transportation 

$32 million towards a $96-million package of projects that will open up new serviced industrial land in the southern part 
of the City of London and address its transportation infrastructure priorities, ensuring it is able to take full advantage of 
its strategic location directly north of Highway 401 in the heart of southwestern Ontario. 





Ottawa Economic Development and Tourism 
$70 million towards a package of transportation and tourism investments in the City of Ottawa that will improve access 


to business parks, promote local tourism, and support the city’s Smart Growth plans. 
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These municipalities have committed to at least match our funding commitment. Ontario 
and its partnering municipalities look forward to federal announcements committing it to 
full funding partnership as well. 


During the coming weeks, the government will be making a series of announcements 
throughout the province as part of its commitment to fast-track project funding 
commitments. Hundreds of SuperBuild projects will be announced shortly. 


SAFE DRINKING WATER 

Safe, clean drinking water is fundamental to Ontario’s quality of life. As part of Operation 
Clean Water, the Province established a new Ontario Drinking Water Protection 
Regulation in 2000. The regulation raises the standards that municipal drinking water 
systems must meet. SuperBuild is providing $240 million to help municipalities comply 
with the new regulation and carry out other critical health and safety projects. 


In response to municipal concerns about the proposed funding formula for public health 
and safety projects, including clean drinking water projects, the Province has committed to 
a one-third funding share. Ontario has asked the federal government for an early 
commitment to its matching one-third share. 


In addition, the government has asked the SuperBuild Advisory Board to guide the 
development of a long-term water and sewer infrastructure investment and financing 
strategy. As part of the strategy, the board will be evaluating options for moving to 
full-cost pricing and the implications of full-cost pricing for water and sewer services. This 
strategy is expected to be ready for the government’s consideration in 2002. 
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Table) oS ceels. a.) Outlook for the Ontario Economy 
(Annual Average Per Cent Change) 
Actual Private-Sector Average 
1999 2000 2001p 2002p 2003p 
Gross Domestic Product 


Real 7.4 5.3 1.1 1.3 43 
Nominal ips} 59 3.9 ay | 6.1 


Other Economic Indicators 


Retail Sales 7.3 7.3 33 35 5.2 
Housing Starts - Units (000s) 67.2 71.5 73.9 71.0 73.5 
Personal Income 6.3 6.4 4.1 2.9 5.5 
Pre-Tax Corporate Profits 15.7 5.8 -2.2 -3.2 12.6 
Consumer Price Index (1992=100) 1.9 2.9 3.3 2.0 2.0 
Labour Market 
Employment 3.6 3.2 1.5 0.3 2.3 
Unemployment Rate (%) 6.3 5] 6.3 7.1 6.6 


p = private-sector projection. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ministry of 
Finance Survey of Private-Sector Forecasts (November 2001). 
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Table 2 Ontario, Gross Domestic Product, 1987-2000 
($ Billions) 
1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 
Real Gross Domestic Product 292.7 308.4 3188 314.7. 302.8 3053 309.0 
($1997) 
Consumption 160.3 1688 175.4 176.2 173.1. 1/5 9g hl 78:3 
Government 58.9 62.2 65.0 68.6 71.8 72.2 71.7 
Residential Construction 20.5 Ze 23.1 18.8 15:9 16.8 15.4 
Non-Residential Construction 12.0 13.2 14.0 12.9 12.5 11.0 8.9 
Machinery and Equipment 14.5 (UES 17.6 17.1 16.4 17.6 16.9 
Exports 144.3 156.0 161.9 162.4 1584 165.0 1788 
Imports 121.3:40837.2:7-1143.9 141.5 141.3 149.8 158.7 


Nominal Gross Domestic Product 231.1 256.7 279.1 283.3 283.4 287.0 294.0 


Table 2 (continued) ($ Billions) 
1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Real Gross Domestic Product 327.4 339.5 343.1 360.0 377.4 405.2 426.6 
($1997) 
Consumption 183.7 187.6 191.7 200.7. 2080 2166 225.6 
Government 725 TH 70.6 70.5 Viz 74.8 78.8 
Residential Construction 15.8 13.6 14.9 17.2 16.8 19.2 20.2 
Non-Residential Construction 7.8 7.6 9.2 10.0 10.1 11.1 10.5 
Machinery and Equipment 196 21.7 23.8 29:3 31.8 34.7 38.8 
Exports USTIB PF ©214.28 19 22515 242.6 260.7 290.0 307.6 
Imports 169.4 181.0 190.4 213 Gime 222-Oncen et lel 2010 


Nominal Gross Domestic Product 311.6 329.9 338.8 360.0 378.1 4056 429.5 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


Table 3 


Real Gross Domestic Product 
($1997) 


Consumption 

Government 

Residential Construction 
Non-Residential Construction 
Machinery and Equipment 
Exports 

Imports 


Nominal Gross Domestic Product 


Table 3 (continued) 


Real Gross Domestic Product 
($1997) 


Consumption 

Government 

Residential Construction 
Non-Residential Construction 
Machinery and Equipment 
Exports 

Imports 


Nominal Gross Domestic Product 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Ontario, Growth in Gross Domestic Product, 1987-2000 


1987 
4.7 


5.2 
4.1 
15.9 
10.2 
[Vay 
2.6 
5./ 


10.7 


6.0 


1988 
5.4 


5.9 
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1989 
3.4 


1990 
-1.3 


1997 
4.9 


4.7 


0.0 


15.2 


23.1 


12.0 


(Per Cent Change) 
1991 1992 1993 
-3.8 0.9 1.2 
-1.8 1.6 1.4 
4.7 0.5 -0.6 
-15.2 5.4 -8.5 
3.5 -11.9 -19.3 
-4.0 ny -4.0 
-2.5 4.2 8.3 
-0.1 6.0 5.9 
0.1 1.3 2.4 
(Per Cent Change) 
1998 1999 2000 
48 7.4 5.3 
3.7 4.1 4.1 
0.9 5.0 5.4 
-1.8 14.0 5.0 
1.3 9.3 -5.2 
8.7 8.9 12.1 
7:5 11.2 6.0 
4.4 8.6 6.6 
5.0 7.3 5.9 
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Tables ~~. Ontario, Selected Economic Indicators, 1987-2000 

1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 
Retail Sales* ($ Billions) GA7e 69:80am 72.6)00972.6 $9567.38 9968.9 797187 
Housing Starts - Units (000s) 105.2: 99.9 > 93.3) °62°6 9952.8" 755:8°°9745"1 
Personal Income ($ Billions) 187.6 208.7 229.0 241.7 247.7 253.8 256.1 
Pre-Tax Corporate Profits ($ Billions) 236 294 274 198 146 145 179 
Consumer Price Index (1992 = 100) 81.4 853 902 946 99.0 100.0 101.8 
Labour Force (000s) 5,209 5,354 5,470 5,533 5,544 5,542 5,581 
Employment (000s) 4,893 5,083 5,193 5,191 5,016 4949 4,974 
Unemployment Rate (%) 6.1 5.1 5.1 6.2 95 107 10.9 
Table4(continued) = 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Retail Sales* ($ Billions) 76.9 79.6 80.2 864 924 99.2 106.4 
Housing Starts - Units (000s) 466 358 43.1 541 5388 67.2) 71.5 
Personal Income ($ Billions) 260.6 271.4 276.3 289.5 303.1 322.2 342.8 
Pre-Tax Corporate Profits ($ Billions) VB: Rina i, Bi aes |: By ome 9 (A; prom | | Mc ema aie (si 
Consumer Price Index (1992 = 100) 101.8 104.3 105.9 107.9 108.9 111.0 114.2 
Labour Force (000s) 5,574 5,620 5,695 5,801 5,914 6,071 6,228 
Employment (000s) 5,039 5,131 5,181 5,313 5,490 5,688 5,872 
Unemployment Rate (%) 9.6 8.7 9.0 8.4 7.2 6.3 5.7 
3 Retail sales include Federal Sales Taxes up to 1990 but exclude GST after 1990. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
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Table 5 Ontario, Economic Indicators, Annual Change, 1987-2000 
(Per Cent Change) 

1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 

Retail Sales* ELERS YS NUE scouts Lem hc Uma’ A Aa uel AE Pola og 
Housing Starts 29;1. | *-5,0'" °-6:6" °=32:Sau- 157, £5.60, -19)1 
Personal Income oO elo Oi7, 5587 25° 2.251019 
Pre-Tax Corporate Profits 21.8 147 -6.7 -27.8 -260 -08 23.1 
Consumer Price Index 50 48 Daeed.J a nae) 1.0 1.8 
Labour Force 26 285 22 1:28 HR OI2997°00 av r0e7 
Employment 3.6 aa, 22 0.0 -34 -13 0.5 


Table 5 (continued) (Per Cent Change) 
1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Retail Sales* hiZ= 93.6 0.7 78 6.9 13 7.3 


Housing Starts 3.3, -202 20.2. 25.008 -0.4) 4924.9 6.4 
Personal Income 18 4.1 TB g A:Sinaled MennisetnytO-4 
Pre-Tax Corporate Profits 55.8 = 18.7 of 9.9 74 = 15.7 5.8 
Consumer Price Index 0.0ee 25 (PS) LPs jodebel i) Poeene2.9 
Labour Force -0.1 0.8 ie 1.9 L200 
Employment BS 1.8 10) 26 ee Oe koe 
= Retail sales include Federal Sales Taxes up to 1990 but exclude GST after 1990. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
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Gross Domestic Product ($1997) at Market Prices 
Notes: 


Table 6 Ontario, Real Gross Domestic Product by Industry', 1997-2000 
($ Millions) 
1997 1998 1999 2000 
Goods Producing Industries ($1997) 104,051 108,821 117,761 122,715 
Primary Industries 6,863 7,077 6,957 6,876 
Mining, Oil and Gas 2,857 2,830 2,682 2,636 
Utilities 10,019 9,603 10,064 10,514 
Construction 15,521 15,778 17,589 18,304 
Manufacturing’ 71,648 76,364 83,151 87,021 
Services Producing Industries 227,333 238,421 252,940 266,446 
Trade 36,369 39,799 44627 47,304 
Wholesale 19,926 21,770 25,170 26,637 
Retail 16,443 18,029 19,458 20,667 
Transportation and Warehousing 14,076 14,553 15,194 15,991 
Transportation 13,682 14,123 14,747 15,544 
Warehousing and Storage 395 429 447 447 
Information and Cultural Industries 11,434 12,455 15,150 17,293 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate and Leasing 71,775 74394 717,638 81,218 
Professional, Scientific and Technical Services 13,909 15,377 17,097 19,159 
Management, Administrative and Other Support Services 7,298 22 S188 G8 890 *8°97747 
Educational Services 16,9209) 17,3274 «17,935;-.471316 
Health Care and Social Assistance 19,705 20,006 19,895 20,143 
Arts, Entertainment and Recreation 3,169 3,221 SMOPA TD Jaspal R, 
Accommodation and Food Services 6,999 7,446 7,986 8214 
Other Services 7,404 7,599 7,635 7,796 
Government Services 18,276 18,077 18,165 18,747 
Federal 8,466 8448 8724 8,973 
Provincial 45/7? 64,532 4 511 4,616 
Local D202) 0,09) 4929 aero LOG 
Total Production ($1997) at Basic Prices 331,384 347,242 370,702 389,160 
Indirect Taxes on Products Less Subsidies 
plus Miscellaneous Adjustments 28,569 30,155 34,532 37,465 


359,953 377,397 405,234 426,625 


iL Gross Domestic Product on an industry basis is at basic prices, whereas GDP on an expenditure basis is at market prices. 


Ze See Table 8 for detailed manufacturing industries. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 7 Ontario, Growth in Real Gross Domestic Product by Industry’, 1998-2000 


(Per Cent Change) 
1998 1999 2000 


Goods Producing Industries ($1997) 46 8.2 42 
Primary Industries 3.1 -1.7 -1.2 
Mining, Oil and Gas -0.9 -5.2 =| 
Utilities -4.2 4.8 45 
Construction Lei! 11.5 4.1 
Manufacturing’ 6.6 8.9 4.7 
Services Producing Industries 49 6.1 5.3 
Trade 9.4 12.1 6.0 
Wholesale 93 15.6 5.8 
Retail 9.6 7.9 6.2 
Transportation and Warehousing 3.4 44 5.2 
Transportation 3.2 4.4 5.4 
Warehousing and Storage 8.8 41 0.1 
Information and Cultural Industries 8.9 21.6 14.1 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate and Leasing 3.6 4.4 46 
Professional, Scientific and Technical Services 10.6 11.2 12.1 
Management, Administrative and Other Support 11.2 9.5 9.6 
Services 
Educational Services 2.7 -0.2 -0.1 
Health Care and Social Assistance 1.5 -0.6 1.2 
Arts, Entertainment and Recreation VW 3.0 5.7 
Accommodation and Food Services 6.4 13 2.9 
Other Services 2.6 0.5 2.1 
Government Services -1.1 0.5 32 
Federal -0.2 3.3 2.8 
Provincial -1.0 -0.5 2.3 
Local -2.6 -3.3 47 
Total Production ($1997) at Basic Prices 48 6.8 5.0 
Notes: 


ie Gross Domestic Product on an industry basis is at basic prices, whereas GDP on an expenditure basis is at market prices. 
7 See Table 9 for detailed manufacturing industries. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 8 Ontario, Real Gross Domestic Product in 
Selected Manufacturing Industries, 1997-2000 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


($ Millions) 
1997 1998 1999 2000 
Manufacturing ($1997) 71,648 76,364 83,151 87,021 
Food 6,404 6,776 6847 7,072 
Beverage & Tobacco Products 2,440 2602 2639 2,634 
Textile & Textile Product Mills 742 819 808 758 
Clothing 908 943 906 879 
Leather & Allied Products 157 167 155 114 
Paper 3409 3,300 03h 3,757 
Printing 2,210") 21969" F2197 ' 42,190 
Petroleum & Coal Products 595 620 772 819 
Chemical 6,138 6370 6,538 6,555 
Rubber Products 1308 1,321 1,436 1,635 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 1,840 521069 9'2/278?'9 2.357 
Primary & Fabricated Metal 9,987 ‘10,895 11,314 17,539 
Products 
Machinery, Electrical and Electronic 13,991. 1321. 1425, 1705 
Products 
Transportation Equipment 16,043 16,923 19,691 19,697 
Furniture Products 1,822 2,163 2,442 2,815 
Other Manufacturing 5,599 °"76,015" ~ 6,699" *~ 6,465 
Note: Gross Domestic Product on an industry basis is at basic prices, whereas GDP on an expenditure basis is at market 
prices. 
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Table 9 Ontario, Growth in Real Gross Domestic Product in 
Selected Manufacturing Industries, 1998-2000 





(Per Cent Change) 
1998 1999 2000 
Manufacturing ($1997) 6.6 8.9 47 
Food 5.8 1.1 30 
Beverage & Tobacco Products 6.6 1.4 -0.2 
Textile & Textile Product Mills 10.4 -1.3 -6.2 
Clothing 3.8 -3.9 -3.0 
Leather & Allied Products 6.1 -6.8 -26.4 
Paper -2.7 10.0 2.3 
Printing -0.9 0.0 -0.3 
Petroleum & Coal Products 4.1 24.4 6.2 
Chemical 3.8 2.6 0.3 
Rubber Products 1.0 8.8 13.8 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products 12.4 10.1 es) 
Primary & Fabricated Metal 9.1 3.8 2.0 
Products 
Machinery, Electrical and Electronic 9.4 12.2 20.2 
Products 
Transportation Equipment 5.5 16.4 0.0 
Furniture Products 18.7 123 15.3 
Other Manufacturing 74 11.4 -3.5 


Note: Gross Domestic Product on an industry basis is at basic prices, whereas GDP on an expenditure basis is at market 


prices. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 10 


Residential Construction 
Current $ Millions* 


New Construction* 


Alterations and Improvements* 


Transfer Costs* 


Housing Starts (000's)* 


Home Resales (000’s)* 


Average Resale Home Price ($)* 


1994 


15,353 
5.0 


7,461 
12.2 


5,058 
-47 


2,834 
6.2 


46.6 
3.3 


115.2 
78 


Ontario, Housing Market Indicators, 1994-2000 


1995 


1996 


13,279 14,549 


-13.5 


5,962 
-20.1 


4,996 
“1.2 


2,321 
-18.1 


35.8 
-23.2 


105.0 
-8.8 


9.6 


6,554 
9.9 


9,339 
6.9 


2,656 
14.4 


43.1 
20.2 


137.9 
31.4 


1997 


1998 


17,154 17,228 


17.9 


8,257 
27.2 


O71] 
6.1 


3,186 
19.0 


54.1 
25.6 


140.6 
1.9 


0.4 


8,390 
1.1 


5,760 
0.9 


3,118 
-2.1 


53.8 
-0.4 


138.5 
-1.5 


1999 


20,128 
16.8 


10,573 
26.6 


6,087 
ay! 


3,468 
11.2 


67.2 
24.9 


148.7 
74 


2000 


21,799 


160,158 154,606 155,662 164,382 167,115 174,049 183,869 


2.3 


mc Per cent change is shown on second line. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Real Estate Association and Ontario 


Ministry of Finance. 


-3.5 


0.7 


5.6 


1.7 


4.1 


5.6 
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(Per Cent) 
1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 
Interest Rates 
Bank Rate 8.4 Or aldo) o.0 9.0 6.8 pl 
Prime Rate 907 1084 13.34% 14.1 9.9 (la 5.9 
10-Year Government Bonds 95 9.8 9:38 10.8 9.4 8.1 7.2 
Three-Month T-Bills 8.1 956  12.1en 12.8 8.7 6.6 4.8 
Mortgage Rates 
5-Year Rate WZ On 12 elas nis] 9.5 8.8 
1-Year Rate D0 en el 2cde wlG.aee 210. 7.9 6.9 
Household Debt Burden* 
Consumer 192% 20.1-: 20.5) « 21.2° 5.21.0 ea2019 be20'9 
Mortgage 42.7 464 49.1 53.1 55.7 590 61.9 
Total 620 665 696 743 767 799 828 
Table 11 (continued) (Per Cent) 
1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
interest Rates 
Bank Rate 5.8 7.3 4.5 3.5 Je 49 5.8 
Prime Rate 6.9 8.6 6.1 5.0 6.6 6.4 7.3 
10-Year Government Bonds 8.4 8.1 7.2 6.1 5.3 5.6 5.9 
Three-Month T-Bills 5.5 6.9 4.2 3.3 47 4.7 ae) 
Mortgage Rates 
5-Year Rate a 92 19 14 6.9 7.6 8.4 
1-Year Rate 78 8.4 6.2 5.5 6.5 6.8 79 
Household Debt Burden* 
Consumer 22.2 23:0); 24.275 25.8 21 20 eee Zoo 
Mortgage 65.1' 65:2 66./ 67:9 68.5. 56382 — 67:6 
Total 87.3.0. 88:2 291.075 93.0960 SO Sears 
- Canadian household debt as a share of personal disposable income. 


Note: All data are annual averages. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Bank of Canada. 
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Table12~—~—~—~—«Ontario and the G-7, Real Gross Domestic Product Growth, 1987-2000 
(Per Cent) 

1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 

Ontario 4.7 5.4 i lala S| -3.8 0.9 1.2 
Canada 4.2 49 2.6 0.2 -2.1 0.9 2.4 
France 2.5 4.2 4.1 2.6 1.0 1.5 -1.0 
Germany i ai 3.6 4) 5.0 Vig -1.1 
Italy 3.0 oo a4 2.0 1.4 0.8 -0.9 
Japan 45 6.5 ae) D0 31 0.9 0.4 
United Kingdom 4.4 oY 2.1 0.7 -1.5 0.1 23 
United States 3.4 4.2 S00 1.8 -0.5 3.0 a4 


Table 12 (continued) (Per Cent) 
1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Ontario 6.0 or 1.1 49 48 74 5.3 


Canada 4.7 2.8 1.6 4.3 “i 5.1 4.4 
France 2.0 bef 1.1 ie, gO 3.0 o2 
Germany 2.3 1.7 0.8 1.4 2.1 1.6 3.0 
Italy ZZ 2.9 (lP 2.0 1.8 1.6 2.9 
Japan 1.0 1.6 S5 1.8 -1.1 0.8 [ 
United Kingdom 4.4 2.8 2.6 oh) 2.6 23 3.1 


United States 40 ZA 3.6 44 43 4 41 


Sources: OECD, U.S. Department of Commerce and Statistics Canada. 


Table 13 


United Kingdom 
United States 


Table 13 (continued) 


Ontario 
Canada 
France 


Germany 


United Kingdom 
United States 


Sources: OECD, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Statistics Canada. 
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Ontario and the G-7, Employment Growth, 1987-2000 


1987 
3.6 
2.9 
0.4 
0.7 

-0.3 
1.0 
2.6 
2.6 


2.3 


1988 


3.9 
3.2 
1.0 
0.8 
0.5 
1.7 
4.3 
2i2 


1995 


89 


1.8 
1.9 
0.8 
0.2 


-0.6 


0.1 
1.4 
1.5 


1989 
2.2 
2.2 


1996 


1990 
0.0 
0.8 
0.8 
3.0 
1.2 
2.0 
0.3 
1.2 


1991 
-3.4 
-1.8 

0.0 
2.0 
0.7 
1.9 
-3.0 
-0.9 


(Per Cent) 
1992 1993 
-1.3 0.5 
-0.7 0.8 
-0.6 -1.2 
-1.5 -1.4 
-1.0 -3.1 
1.1 0.2 
-2.1 -0.4 
0.7 1.5 
(Per Cent) 
1999 2000 
3.6 3.2 
2.8 2.6 
1.4 2.4 
1.1 1.5 
1.2 1.9 
-0.8 -0.2 
iis 1.0 
1.5 3 
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Table14 = ~~ Ontario and the G-7, Unemployment Rates, 1987-2000 
(Per Cent) 

1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 

Ontario 6.1 41 5.1 6.2 0.5 > G10:7 10.9 
Canada 8.8 7.8 7.5 8.1 10.3 §H.2 ghee 
France 10.5 10.0 a3 8.9 9.4 10.4 11.7 
Germany 7.6 7.6 6.9 6.2 5.4 6.3 7.6 
Italy 102 3105 210.2 9.1 8.6 88 10.2 
Japan 2.8 215 23 2.1 2.1 2.2 25 
United Kingdom 10.2 7.8 6.1 5.9 8.2 10.2 10.3 
United States 6.2 55 5.3 5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 
Table14(continued) = si‘ ;*;*;*;*”;”!”!!!!!~!!~~ CR Cent) 
1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

Ontario 9.6 8.7 9.0 8.4 7.2 6.3 5.7 
Canada 10.4 9.4 9.6 9.1 8.3 7.6 6.8 
France 2 TG «23° «12.4 Sle RM2 o7 
Germany 8.2 7.9 8.6 9.5 8.9 8.3 7.8 
Italy He) 27 We ENB AS” aS ano 
Japan 29 3.1 3.4 3.4 4.1 47 47 
United Kingdom 9.4 8.5 79 6.5 a 6.0 5.5 


United States 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 45 42 40 
Sources: OECD, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Statistics Canada. 
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Caen nrrnnrnrrereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeecceee ce a SSS ST 
Table 15 Ontario and the G-7, CPI Inflation Rates, 1987-2000 
(Per Cent) 


1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 
Ontario 5.0 48 5.7 49 47 1.0 1.8 


Canada 4.4 4.0 5.0 48 5.6 1.5 1.8 
France 3.3 ae | oil 3.6 a2 2.4 2.1 
Germany 0.2 1.3 2.8 2.7 3.6 ae 4.4 
Italy 4.7 5.1 6.3 6.5 6.3 iV 46 
Japan 0.1 0.7 23 3. 3.3 1.7 WZ 
United Kingdom 4.1 49 78 a5 5.9 3.7 1.6 
United States 3.6 4.1 48 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 


Table 15 (continued) (Per Cent) 
1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Ontario 0.0 2.5 1.5 1.9 0.9 1.9 2.9 


Canada 0.2 2.2 1.6 1.6 0.9 (ey 2.7 
France 1.7 1.8 2.0 1.2 0.8 0.5 1.7 
Germany 2.8 1.7 1.4 1.9 0.9 0.6 1.9 
Italy 4.1 5.2 4.0 2.0 2.0 1.6 2.6 
Japan 0.7 -0.1 0.1 iy 0.6 0.3 -0.6 
United Kingdom 2.5 3.4 2.4 oi 3.4 1.6 Za 
United States 2.6 2.8 3.0 as 1.6 2.2 3.4 


Sources: OECD, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Statistics Canada. 
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Table 16 G-7, Exchange Rates, 1987-2000 
(Foreign Currency per Canadian Dollar) 
1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 


Euro* - : . - - : : 
France 4.525 4831 5376 4651 4902 4367 4.386 
Germany 1.353 1.422) 1.585 1.381 1.441 1.289 1.280 
Italy 980.4 1,052.6 1,162.8 1,020.4 1,075.3 1,020.4 1,219.5 
Japan 108.8 104.7 1163 123.5 117.2 104.7 85.8 
United Kingdom 0.460 0.456 0515 0480 0493 0.469 0.516 
United States 0.754 0812 0.845 0857 0873 0.827 0.775 

1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Euro” - = - - - 0.631 0.730 
France 4.050 3.631 3.750 4211 3.968 4139 4.787 
Germany 1.184 1.043 1.103 1.251 1.183 1.234 1.427 
Italy 1,176.5 1,186.2 1,131.2 1,228.5 1,168.2 1,222.5 1,412.4 
Japan 7420 68.08. 79.7 87:3 87.8 ° J6.3d/NENT2Z6 
United Kingdom 0.478 0.461 0.470 0441 0407 0.416 0.444 
United States 0.732 0.729 0.733 0.722 0.674 0.673 0.673 
* Introduced January 4, 1999. 


Note: All data are annual averages. 
Source: Bank of Canada. 
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fo Senne ae Gat a ae an A nC Se eae aca eee 
Value Per Cent 
($ Millions) of Total 
Motor Vehicles, Parts and Accessories 80,162 38.7 
Machinery and Mechanical Appliances 25,781 12.5 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment 11,169 54 
Plastics and Plastic Articles 7,120 3.4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Allied Products 6,994 3.4 
Pulp; Paper and Allied Products 6,796 3.3 
Furniture and Fixtures, Signs, Prefabricated Buildings 5,352 2.6 
Prepared Foodstuffs, Beverages and Tobacco 4,006 1.9 
Articles of Iron and Steel 3,682 1.8 
Scientific, Professional and Photo Equipment, Clocks 3,589 1 
Precious Metals, Stones and Coins 3,212 1.6 
Other Chemical Products 3,029 15 
Wood and Wood Products 3,012 1.5 
Mineral Products 2,926 1.4 
lron and Steel 2,616 1.3 
Aircraft, Spacecraft and Parts 2,593 1.3 
Rubber and Rubber Articles 2,104 1.0 
Articles of Stone, Cement, Ceramic and Glass 1,583 0.8 
Organic Chemicals 1,428 0.7 
Textiles and Textile Articles 1,382 0.7 
Live Animals; Animal Products 1,360 0.7 
Vegetable Products; Fats and Oils 1,340 0.6 
Inorganic Chemicals; Chemical Elements and Compounds 1,201 0.6 
Pharmaceutical Products 965 0.5 
Railway, Rolling Stock and Parts 957 0.5 
Printed Matter 868 0.4 
Apparel and Clothing Accessories 792 0.4 
Toys, Games and Sports Equipment 582 0.3 
Hides, Leather, Travel Goods and Furs 375 0.2 
Miscellaneous Articles; Works of Art 319 0.2 
Other Textile and Clothing Articles 174 0.1 
Ships, Boats and Floating Structures 67 0.0 
Footwear 55 0.0 
Headgear, Umbrellas, Artificial Flowers 41 0.0 
Other Commodities” 19,438 9.4 
Total Exports 207,065 100.0 
Notes: 
i Ontario Ministry of Economic Development and Trade definition of product groupings based on two-digit 
Harmonized System Codes. Data are customs based. 
2 Other Commodities includes re-exports and special transactions. 


Source: Industry Canada. 
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Table 18 Ontario, International Merchandise Imports by Major Commodity’, 2000 
Value Per Cent 
Millions of Total 
Motor Vehicles, Parts and Accessories 48,978 21.6 
Machinery and Mechanical Appliances 47,072 20.7 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment 31,671 14.0 
Scientific, Professional and Photo Equipment, Clocks 8,976 4.0 
Plastics and Plastic Articles 8,256 3.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Allied Products 7,899 3.5 
Other Chemical Products 6,990 3.1 
Prepared Foodstuffs, Beverages and Tobacco 4,801 2.1 
Pulp; Paper and Allied Products 4,520 2.0 
Articles of Iron and Steel 4,490 2.0 
Furniture and Fixtures, Signs, Prefabricated Buildings 4,089 1.8 
lron and Steel 3,882 1.7 
Pharmaceutical Products 3,747 1.7 
Vegetable Products; Fats and Oils 3,692 1.6 
Rubber and Rubber Articles 3,583 1.6 
Organic Chemicals 3,128 1.4 
Articles of Stone, Cement, Ceramic and Glass 3,088 1.4 
Textiles and Textile Articles 2,974 1.3 
Mineral Products 2,966 1.3 
Printed Matter 2,362 1.0 
Apparel and Clothing Accessories 2,075 0.9 
Aircraft, Spacecraft and Parts 1,786 0.8 
Precious Metals, Stones and Coins 1,765 0.8 
Toys, Games and Sports Equipment 1,720 0.8 
Live Animals; Animal Products 1,563 0.7 
Wood and Wood Products 1,413 0.6 
Inorganic Chemicals; Chemical Elements and Compounds 1,134 0.5 
Hides, Leather, Travel Goods and Furs 703 0.3 
Railway, Rolling Stock and Parts 697 0.3 
Footwear 693 0.3 
Miscellaneous Articles; Works of Art 668 0.3 
Other Textile and Clothing Articles 493 0.2 
Ships, Boats and Floating Structures 225 0.1 
Headgear, Umbrellas, Artificial Flowers 145 0.1 
Other Commodities’ 4,769 2.1 
Total Imports 227,011 100.0 
Notes: 
i Ontario Ministry of Economic Development and Trade definition of product groupings based on two-digit 
Harmonized System Codes. Data are customs based. 
2. Other Commodities includes trans-shipments from one province to another through a foreign jurisdiction and 


special transactions. 
Source: Industry Canada. 
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United States 

Western Europe 
European Union 
Other Western Europe 

Eastern Europe 

Asia 

Oceania (Pacific) 
Pacific Rim 

Caribbean 

Latin America 
Mexico 

Middle East 

Africa 

Re-Imports (Canada) 


Total 
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Ontario, International Merchandise Trade by Major Region, 2000 


Exports 
($ Millions) 


193,119 
6,775 
5,899 

876 
330 
3,492 
406 
3,768 
325 
1,845 


207,065 


Note: Data are customs based, and include re-exports. 


Source: Industry Canada. 


Per Cent 
of Total 


93.3 
3.3 
2.8 
0.4 
0.2 
1.7 
0.2 
1.8 
0.2 
0.9 
0.5 
0.2 
0.1 
0.0 


100.0 


Imports 
($ Millions) 


167,438 
15,738 
14,601 

1,137 
809 
25,457 
633 
25,232 
172 
12,056 
9,978 
596 
495 
3,657 


227,011 


Per Cent 
of Total 


73.8 
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Table 20 Canada, International Merchandise Trade by Major Region, 2000 
Exports Per Cent Imports Per Cent 
($ Millions) of Total ($ Millions) of Total 
United States 359,289 87.0 229,564 64.4 
Western Europe 20,553 5.0 42,818 12.0 
European Union 19,122 4.6 36,877 10.3 
Other Western Europe 1,432 0.3 5,941 1.7 
Eastern Europe 760 0.2 1,902 0.5 
Asia 20,932 5.1 49,532 13.9 
Oceania (Pacific) 1,399 0.3 2,090 0.6 
Pacific Rim 21,490 BZ 49,610 13.9 
Caribbean 889 0.2 871 0.2 
Latin America 5,409 i3 17,585 4.9 
Mexico 2,036 0.5 12,067 3.4 
Middle East 2,065 0.5 2,839 0.8 
Africa 1,569 0.4 2,761 0.8 
Re-Imports (Canada) 0 0.0 6,754 1.9 
Total | 412,867 100.0 356,718 100.0 
Note: Data are customs based. 


Source: Industry Canada. 
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Table 21 Ontario, Selected Demographic Characteristics, 1981-2016 
Estimates” Projections® 
1981 1991 2001 2006 2011 2016 
Total Population (000s) 8811 10,428 11,874 12,526 13,199 13,860 
Annual Average Growth 
Over Preceding Decade (%) 1.2 1.7 1.3 2 1.1 1.0 
Median Age (Years) 30.4 3030) 36.8 38.5 39.8 40.8 
Age Group Shares (%) 
0-14 21.6 20.1 19.2 17.7 16.3 15.8 
15-24 19.0 14.5 13.1 13.4 13.4 125 
25-44 29.5 34.2 B19 29.7 27:9 275 
45-64 19.9 19.6 cor 26.1 28.3 28.3 
65-74 6.1 7.0 6.9 7.0 7.6 9.1 
75+ 3.8 4.6 5.6 6.2 6.5 6.8 
Total Fertility Rate 1.6 1.6 NA 5 ES) 1.5 
Life Expectancy (Years) 
Male 25 75.0 NA 77.6 78.3 79.1 
Female 79.2 81.0 NA 82.3 82.8 83.3 
Families (000s)* Z2)g0 212) NA NA NA NA 
Households (000s)* 2,970 3,638 NA 4,857 5,262 5,667 
Notes: 
ip Population figures are for July (Census year). 
2. Estimates by Statistics Canada based on the 1996 Census adjusted for net Census undercoverage. 
°. Projections by Ontario Ministry of Finance released in July 2000 are based on the 1999 postcensal estimates. 
4, Census data and projections by Statistics Canada. 


Sources: Statistics Canada population estimates and projections and Ontario Ministry of Finance population projections. 
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Table 22 Ontario, Components of Population Growth, 1991-92 to 2000-01" 
(Thousands) 

1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 

Population at Beginning of Period 10,427.6 10,570.5 10,690.4 10,827.5 10,964.9 
Births 152.1 148.7 147.1 147.2 143.1 
Deaths 73.6 74.6 3 78.2 TL 
Immigrants 128.3 145.0 119.6 119.8 115.4 
Emigrants 19.5 18.6 19:2 19.9 20.0 
Interprovincial Arrivals 70.8 66.4 64.6 66.9 69.1 
Interprovincial Departures 81.9 80.6 74.0 69.7 ng 
Net Non-Permanent Residents -21.7 -54.4 -12.0 -16.9 -12.2 
Population Growth During Period 142.9 120.0 137.1 137.4 136.0 
Population at End of Period ” 10,570.5 10,690.4 10,827.5 10,964.9 11,100.9 
Population Growth (%) 1.4 1.1 (Bs UES) 1.2 


Table 22 (continued) (Thousands) 
1996-97 1997-98 1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 


Population at Beginning of Period 11,100.9 11,249.5 11,387.3 11,522.7 11,685.3 
Births 136.3 160.2 132.1 131.4 130.7 
Deaths 80.4 80.1 81.4 83.7 87.6 
Immigrants 119.6 106.5 91.8 116.8 149.9 
Emigrants 25.0 27.8 28.9 30.5 B22 
Interprovincial Arrivals 70.0 75.2 72.8 78.9 85.8 
Interprovincial Departures 68.0 66.0 56.1 56.5 67.9 
Net Non-Permanent Residents -3.9 -3.2 5.0 6.2 10.4 
Population Growth During Period 148.8 139) 136.1 161.7 189.1 
Population at End of Period 7 11,249.5 11,387.3 11,522.7 11,685.3 11,874.4 
Population Growth (7%) he 1.2 eZ 1.4 1.6 
Notes: 


1 Data are from July 1 to June 30 (Census year). 
2: The sum of the components does not equal the total change in population due to residual errors. 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table 23 Ontario, Labour Force, 1987-2000 
1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 
Labour Force (000s) 5,209 5354 5,470 5533 5544 5542 5,581 
Annual Labour Force Growth (%) 2.6 2.8 2.2 1.2 0.2 0.0 0.7 
Participation Rate (%) 
Male 79.0 78.6 78.8 78.0 76.4 75.1 74.4 
Female 59.5°" 61.0'° 613°' 614 610S86 E007 eno 
Share of Labour Force (%) 
Youth (15-24) 22.4 21.4 20.6 19.6 18.6 18.1 17.3 
Older Worker (45+) 2519 28 26.0 26.3 26.6 27.4 28.0 
Table 23 (continued) 
1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Labour Force (000s) 5,574 5620 5695 5,801 5,914 6,071 6,228 
Annual Labour Force Growth (%) -0.1 0.8 1.3 1.9 1.9 2.6 2.6 
Participation Rate (%) 
Male 73.5 729 72.6 72.8 72.6 73.2 73.4 
Female 56.6ina 50./ a0 09.990 59.1 59.7 604 &# 61.2 
Share of Labour Force (%) 
Youth (15-24) 16.8 16.4 16.2 15.9 15.7 16.0 16.1 


Older Worker (45+) 28.8 Zon 20:9 30.2 30.6 31.3 32.0 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table 24 Ontario, Employment, 1987-2000 
1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 
Total Employment (000s) 4,893-—-.5,083.~---5,193...—-5,191 5016 4949 4,974 


Male 2HGOOP "2025" "2,010 = 2,00) 2,717 2,661 2,688 

Female 2,133 2260 2,318 9%) 2,340. 22994 +, 2:288 |=::2,286 
Annual Employment Growth (%) 3.6 3.9 2.2 0.0 -3.4 -1.3 0.5 
Net Job Creation (000s) 171 190 111 -2 -176 -67 25 
Private-Sector Employment (000s) 4000 4,135 4225 4174 3,986 3,899 3,912 
Broader Public Sector 

Employment (000s)! 892 947 969 1,018 1,029 1,050 1,062 
Manufacturing Employment 

(% of total) 21.2 20.8 20.1 19.2 18.0 17.3 16.5 
Services Employment 

(% of total) 68.0 68.7 68.9 70.0 71.7 72.7 73.8 
Part-time (% of total) 16.3 16.7 16.7 17.1 18.3 18.6 19.7 
Average Hours Worked 

Per Week’ 37.7 38.2 38.5 38.1 37.3 36.7 S72 
Table 24 (continued) 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Total Employment (000s) 5039" -5;131 5,181 5313.27 54902 3, 5,688 72.05.8712 

Male 2129 oe ATT 2, 198) 92,8 1 9 2 952 eS 58m os 140 

Female 2,311 Zoo 1 LaOs. “200s e200 2 0OU 2120 
Annual Employment Growth (%) 1.3 1.8 1.0 2.6 33 3.6 3.2 
Net Job Creation (000s) 65 91 50 133 la 198 184 
Private-Sector Employment (000s) 3,974 4078 4,163 4317 4466 4653 4,817 
Broader Public Sector 

Employment (000s)' 1,065 1,052 1,018 996 =: 1,024 1,035 1,055 
Manufacturing Employment 

(% of total) 16.6 17.1 17.4 Wy 18.0 18.4 18.7 
Services Employment 

(% of total) 74.0 73.7 73.6 73.4 Ase 72.7 72.7 
Part-time (% of total) 19.0 18.8 19.3 19.2 18.6 18.0 17.9 
Average Hours Worked 

Per Week’ 37.6 37.2 37.6 37.8 37.8 37.9 38.1 
Notes: 
1. Broader Public Sector includes Public Administration, Health Care and Social Assistance, and Educational 


Services, except for certain private-sector components such as offices of health practitioners and some private- 
sector educational institutions. Industry groupings are based on the North American Industry Classification 
System (NAICS). 

2. Average actual hours worked per week at all jobs, excluding persons not at work. 

Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 25 


Total Unemployment (000s) 
Unemployment Rate (%) 
Male 
Female 
Toronto CMA 
Northern Ontario 
Youth (15-24) 
Older Workers (45+) 
Unemployment (% of total) 
Long-Term (27 weeks+) 
Youth (15-24) 
Older Workers (45+) 
Average Duration (weeks)' 
Youth (15-24) 
Older Workers (45+) 


Table 25 (continued) 
Total Unemployment (000s) 
Unemployment Rate (%) 
Male 
Female 
Toronto CMA 
Northern Ontario 
Youth (15-24) 
Older Workers (45+) 
Unemployment (% of total) 
Long-Term (27 weeks+) 
Youth (15-24) 
Older Workers (45+) 
Average Duration (weeks) 
Youth (15-24) 
Older Workers (45+) 


Economic Data Tables 


1987 
316 
6.1 
Did 
6.8 
4.5 
oF 
9.4 
4.4 


16.7 
34.8 
18.8 
16.1 
10.8 
22.2 


1994 
535 
9.6 
10.0 
9.1 
10.4 
11.6 
$9.5 
7.0 


32.3 
27.1 
21.1 
7a RS 
17.8 
34.6 


Ontario, Unemployment, 1987-2000 


1988 1989 
271 276 
Del 5.1 
47 4.8 
5.6 5.4 
3.8 4.0 
8.0 7.3 
79 7] 
3.6 3.3 
12.8 13.2 
33.2 31.3 
18.3 17.0 
13.4 13.5 
8.6 8.4 
20.0 19.5 
1995 1996 
489 515 
8.7 9.0 
8.9 9.0 
8.5 9.0 
8.6 SH 
9.9 10.7 
14.6 14.9 
6.5 6.4 
29.4 28.3 
27.5 26.6 
21.7 20.8 
25.8 24.8 
16.2 15.4 
33.4 31.1 


1990 
342 
6.2 
6.2 
6.1 
az 
8.1 
10.0 
4.0 


13.7 
31.7 
16.9 
13.7 
10.0 
18.9 


1997 
488 
8.4 
8.2 
8.7 
8.0 
10.4 
16.4 
5.9 


25.0 
30.9 
21.3 
26.6 
13.7 
42.6 


1991 
528 
9.5 
10.0 
8.9 
9.5 
11.4 
15.0 
6.8 


22.5 
29.3 
19.0 
18.5 
13.5 
22.7 


1998 
424 
7.2 
71 
7.2 
7.0 
11.0 
14.4 
5.3 


21.8 
31.5 
22.6 
23.2 
12.0 
39.2 


1992 
593 
10.7 
11.9 

9.3 
11.2 
12.6 
17.4 

7.4 


29.7. 
235 
19.0 
23.3 
16.6 
29.7 


1999 
383 
6.3 
6.2 
6.4 
6.1 
9.0 
13.1 
4.2 


19.0 
33.3 
20.7 
Zee 
11.5 
33.6 


1993 
607 


15.4 
33.1 
22.4 
17.8 

9.8 
28.1 


eee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee eee re ere 


Note: 


L Prior to 1997, unemployment of 100 or more weeks was recorded as 99 due to data processing limitations. This 
restriction was removed for data after 1996. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table 26 Ontario, Employment Insurance (El) and Social Assistance, 1987-2000 
1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 

El Regular Beneficiaries (000s) 190 172. ~—- 167 225 319 322 294 
El Maximum Insurable Earnings ($)' 530 565 605 640 680 710 745 
El Maximum Weekly Entitlement ($) 318 "339.7 363 384 408 426 425 
El Premium Rate 

Employer ($/$100 Insurable Earnings) 329 pas2o) eZ 3.15 3.15/3.927 4.20 4.20 

Employee ($/$100 Insurable Earnings) 235 -2icoy 1.95 2.25 2.25/2.807 3.00 3.00 
El Total Benefits Paid ($ millions)* 2,387 2,370 2,470 3,419 5,362 5,845 5,406 
El Premiums Paid ($ millions)* 4379 4804 4346 5,281 6,058 7,279 7,400 
Social Assistance Caseload (000s) 279 ~ 289 ‘307 366 499 608 660 
Table 26 (continued) 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
El Regular Beneficiaries (000s) 228 181 180 151 131 110 101 
El Maximum Insurable Earnings ($)' 780 815 750 39,000 39,000 39,000 39,000 
El Maximum Weekly Entitlement ($) 429 448) — 418 413 413 413 413 
El Premium Rate 

Employer ($/$100 Insurable Earnings) 430 420 4.13 4.06 3.78 Hel 3.36 

Employee ($/$100 Insurable Earnings) 3.07 3.00 2.95 2.90 2.70 2.55 2.40 
El Total Benefits Paid ($ millions)* 4511 3,796 3,653 3,436 3,141 3,051 2,787 
El Premiums Paid ($ millions)* 7,197 7,997 7,555 7,980 7,984  7,587° 7,677" 
Social Assistance Caseload (000s) 673 660 600 568 529° 479° 435° 
Notes : 
1. Effective January 1, 1997, the maximum weekly insurable earnings of $750 was eliminated and replaced with an 


annual maximum set at $39,000. 

Premium rates for 1991 changed at mid-year. 

Employment Insurance benefit payments are on a cash basis; premiums are paid on an accrual basis. 

Premiums paid in 1999 and 2000 are Ontario Ministry of Finance estimates. 

The number of social assistance cases from 1998 to 2000 includes recipients of the Ontario Works program, 

the Ontario 

Disability Support Program, Temporary Care Assistance and the Assistance for Children with Severe Disabilities 

program. The Ontario Works Act was proclaimed in May 1998 and replaced the General Welfare Act. The Ontario 

Disability Support Program Act was proclaimed in June 1998. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, Human Resources Development Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ontario Ministry of 
Community and Social Services. 


SH ee) 
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Table 27 Ontario, Labour Compensation, 1987-2000 
1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 
Average Weekly Earnings ($)' NA NA NA NA 576.88 599.56 612.76 
Increase (%) NA NA NA NA NA 3.9 22 
CPI Inflation (%) 5.0 48 5.7 49 47 1.0 1.8 
AWE Increase Less CPI Inflation (%) NA NA NA NA NA 2.9 0.4 
AWE - Manufacturing ($) NA NA NA NA 683.30 716.55 739.20 
Increase (%) NA NA NA NA NA 49 oe 
Increase Less CPI Inflation (%) NA NA NA NA NA 3.9 1.4 
Wage Settlement Increases (%)’ 
All Sectors 3.9 47 5.6 6.5 49 2.7 1.0 
Public 46 4.7 5.8 6.8 5.0 2.6 0.5 
Private 2 46 5.1 6.3 46 2] 1.9 
Person Days Lost Due to Strikes and 
Lockouts (000s) 1,109 1,362 869 2,958 454 578 371 
Minimum Wage at Year End ($/hour) 4.55 4.75 5.00 5.40 6.00 6.35 6.35 
Table 27 (continued) 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 
Average Weekly Earnings ($)' 628.50 634.47 649.71 663.51 672.36 681.91 697.92 
Increase (%) 2.6 0.9 2.4 2.1 ifs) 1.4 2.3 
CPI Inflation (%) 0.0 2.5 1.5 1.9 0.9 1.9 2.9 
AWE Increase Less CPI Inflation (%) 2.6 -1.6 0.9 0.2 0.4 -0.5 -0.6 
AWE - Manufacturing ($) 761.95 770.80 794.09 821.28 841.39 851.17 869.24 
Increase (%) 3.1 1.2 3.0 3.4 2.4 LZ 2.1 
Increase Less CPI inflation (%) 0 -1.3 15 [IB 1.5 -0.7 -0.8 
Wage Settlement Increases (%)’ 
All Sectors 0.4 1.0 1.1 1.2 1 2.0 2.6 
Public 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.7 13 1.4 Zu 
Private 1.1 1, 22 22 7aps 3.1 2.4 
Person Days Lost Due to Strikes and 
Lockouts (000s) 488 477 + 1,915 1,904 1,061 651 650 
Minimum Wage at Year End ($/hour) 6.70 6.85 6.85 6.85 6.85 6.85 6.85 
80 Average Weekly Earnings (AWE) includes overtime. In 2001, Statistics Canada changed its estimates of AWE from 


the 1980 Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) to the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS). 
AWE based on NAICS is available only back to 1991. 

2 Wage settlement increases are for collective agreements covering 200 or more employees. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Labour and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 28 


Management 

Business, Finance & Administrative 

Natural & Applied Sciences 

Health 

Social Science, Education, Government 
Service & Religion 

Art, Culture, Recreation & Sport 

Sales & Service 

Trades, Transport & Equipment Operators 

Primary Industry 

Processing, Manufacturing & Utilities 


Total 
Table 28 (continued) 


Management 

Business, Finance & Administrative 

Natural & Applied Sciences 

Health 

Social Science, Education, Government 
Service & Religion 

Art, Culture, Recreation & Sport 

Sales & Service 

Trades, Transport & Equipment Operators 

Primary Industry 

Processing, Manufacturing & Utilities 


Total 


Ontario, Employment by Occupation, 1989-2000 


1989 
512 
1,065 
249 
234 


298 
137 
1,182 
802 
161 
599 


5,193 


1995 
596 
979 
272 
252 


341 
140 
1,243 
712 
143 
453 


5,131 


1990 
533 
1,068 
256 
233 


316 
133 
1,203 
781 
157 
312 


5,191 


1996 
985 
968 
270 
245 


340 
148 
1,272 
721 
142 
490 


5,181 


Note: Occupation groupings based on 1991 Standard Occupational Classification. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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1991 
909 
1,011 
265 
248 


321 
122 
1,168 
719 
To 
456 


5,016 


1997 
990 
962 
296 
261 


342 
143 
1,305 
756 
143 
515 


5,313 


1992 
540 
1,001 
253 
241 


344 
129 
1,185 
683 
147 
426 


4,949 


1998 
595 
god 
327 
255 


356 
155 
1,348 
777 
139 
045 


5,490 


(Thousands) 
1993 1994 
569 548 
961 965 
28) ein 
255 254 
344 375 
1382 WY T50 
T2219" 7,216 
678 692 

| Ay as 9 
408 443 
4,974 5,039 
(Thousands) 
1999 2000 
Hua. 7000 
1,050 1,079 
388 423 
272 ~#8©279 
389 401 
169 172 
1,354 1,408 
790 806 
ToS —T42 
571 597 
5,688 5,872 


Economic Data Tables 


Table 29 Ontario, Distribution of Employment by Occupation, 1989-2000 
(Per Cent) 
1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
Management Ais a sa (Fs at Ae le 0 
Business, Finance & Administrative 20.5 206 202 202 193 19.1 
Natural & Applied Sciences 48 AS S5.eernwe 5.0 §=65.0 
Health 45 45 49 e9iuongA 5.0 
Social Science, Education, Government 
Service & Religion iy ed 64° “i 30.9 (ahd 
Art, Culture, Recreation & Sport 26:. 32,6°°" 524" 77 Oa? Game 0.0 
Sales & Service 22:8" 23:2, 23.0 20:0) 24.0 9 241 
Trades, Transport & Equipment Operators 15.4 S154 9143 «13:8 a2gi6uyi37 
Primary Industry 3.1 SHU IN Hy es) 
Processing, Manufacturing & Utilities 10.7” 99S" ro 86 82 88 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Table 29 (continued) (Per Cent) 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Management 116.4 139 11.1. 10.8 Sa aD 
Business, Finance & Administrative 19.1 18:7 1S. 1S 1 18. be 16a 
Natural & Applied Sciences 52) 4 chQetz SBA ,6:0rrogGi8av 97.2 
Health 49 47 49 46, %48> > 47 
Social Science, Education, Government 

Service & Religion 66 66 64 65 68 £468 
Art, Culture, Recreation & Sport Ds. 29°. 2 62,0 Fo, eo 
Sales & Service 24.2 245 246 246 23.8 24.0 
Trades, Transport & Equipment Operators 13:9) 18-90 14.2 aes nes. Oke Loar 
Primary Industry 28°" “AF 2 LO Me 
Processing, Manufacturing & Utilities 88 95. (S299 00 10.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Note: Occupation groupings based on 1991 Standard Occupational Classification. 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table30, ~~~ Ontario, Employment by Industry, 1991-2000 
(Thousands) 

1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 

Goods Producing Industries 1,420 1,352 1,302 1,312 1,348 
Primary Industries 165° 2e162%o 2 1bSing Al bora 1t5Z 
Agriculture iz 1108) 144i AZo ririg ha? 
Manufacturing 905 857 822 £838 878 
Construction 205 = 200nr 204 Ante re O9 
Utilities 64 64 57 49 49 
Services Producing Industries 3,596 3,597 3,672 3,727 3,782 
Trade ILS sie Mb Nabe eye 
Transportation & Warehousing 223. 212) 221 42365 e242 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate & Leasing 302e cOhe cole 0505 305 
Professional, Scientific & Technical Services 209 926)" fa 2102 5 ocean Ue 
Management, Administrative & Other Support 143°) aat44iog 152qg Al 58iniwitZ4 
Educational Services 333. 346 «©6356 «= 3364S 358 
Health Care & Social Assistance 482 484 496 503 510 
Information, Culture & Recreation 204< 202 20931V12235 29283 
Accommodation & Food Services 2126 21)% 281 2885298 
Public Administration SID S10. OLOee gle er O00 
Other Services 214 210" 225». 234) 16285 
Total Employment 5,016 4,949 4974 5,039 5,131 
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Table 30(continued) | —~~—~—~—~—~—~S~S*~*S*«antario, Employment by Industry, 1991-2000 
(Thousands) 

1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

Goods Producing Industries 1,366 1,412 1,469 1,550 1,602 
Primary Industries 151 143 144  152.° 133 
Agriculture 105 103 106 114 98 
Manufacturing 904 939 989 1,049 1,099 
Construction 261 282 288 300 324 
Utilities 50 48 49 50 46 
Services Producing Industries 3,815 3,902 4,021 4138 4,271 
Trade 783 802 813 850 874 
Transportation & Warehousing 244 248 261 260 278 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate & Leasing 3/2 377 # 376 86384 =. 385 
Professional, Scientific & Technical Services 313 350) ~3/2 397 424 
Management, Administrative & Other Support 181 194 210 224 246 
Educational Services 340 340 347 368 369 
Health Care & Social Assistance 503 495 518 518 544 
Information, Culture & Recreation 232° (248 203° 257) 282 
Accommodation & Food Services 315 316 335 340 343 
Public Administration 290 279 284 286 274 
Other Services 242 251 262 254 252 
Total Employment 5,181 5,313 5,490 5,688 5,872 


Note: Industrial groupings based on North American Industry Classification System (NAICS). 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table31~~~~—~—~—~S~S~S*~C*~™C™SCSSS«C tari, Growth in Employment by Industry, 1991-2000 
(Per Cent Change) 

1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 

Goods Producing Industries 88 -48 -3.7 0.8 2.7 
Primary Industries “3.4 = -2, 39 =H V-2.5 7 -1.8 
Agriculture -0.3  -1.7 3.3 -2.2 -4.3 
Manufacturing 90 -53 -42 2.0 48 
Construction 12:8 9 20.0) 1.04 2 5a 07) 
Utilities OA SOY Uae Sea) bo NS 
Services Producing Industries -1.1 0.0 2.1 1.5 1.5 
Trade 24 0.9 16 -09 -0.6 
Transportation & Warehousing -48 -5.0 45 6.6 2.8 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate & Leasing -26 -3.8 0.0 -34 2.8 
Professional, Scientific & Technical Services 2.5 -0.6 1.1 44 7.0 
Management, Administrative & Other Support 6.1 0.8 ou 3.8 9.9 
Educational Services 26.5 34 SON 2 2st 
Health Care & Social Assistance 1.1 04. 25 1.5 1.4 
Information, Culture & Recreation Ay 213) 34) 267 46 
Accommodation & Food Services 4 2.1 i 2.5 1.8 
Public Administration 0.9 0.7 02 -14 -28 
Other Services 2.2 06 4.1 4.2 0.4 
Total Employment 23,4) heey QuuGUtO Raat 1.8 
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Table 31 (continued) ————=————<Ontario, Growth in Employment by Industry, 1991-2000 
(Per Cent Change) 

1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 

Goods Producing Industries 135 34 46 55°*833 
Primary Industries “0.90 --5.5: Se abe ize, 
Agriculture “15° -2.5 4etn3. 7.9 -14.4 
Manufacturing 29° 3.9 HEB AG eromag 
Construction “2.0.9 6.0. 1.6 Sdbeee G 
Utilities 16. -3.2 1.0) gal Zapecbd 
Services Producing Industries 09 23 30 29 #32 
Trade 225 24 ee wage’ 238 
Transportation & Warehousing LU petmemem br aie» pei. mea et 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate & Leasing 22 13 “05  23ag000 
Professional, Scientific & Technical Services 3:8: (11.73 e633 EGSMaeG8 
Management, Administrative & Other Support 40° CLASPS Cr 0 ed 
Educational Services “5.0 00 dT 6.2 Oe 
Health Care & Social Assistance -14" -15 46 0.Deeb5.0 
Information, Culture & Recreation 0.5 7.0 -2.1 5.7 9.9 
Accommodation & Food Services TAs 0.6 2500 el oe 0, 
Public Administration AGin esdel coool Ointe0.6°° -4.0 
Other Services Sol thenSe Oe ake Obamsae esta 
Total Employment 10 26 33 36 32 


Note: Industrial groupings based on North American Industry Classification System (NAICS). 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table 32 Ontario, Employment by Economic Regions, 1989-2000 
(Thousands) 
1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
Ontario 5,193 5,191 5,016 4,949 4,974 5,039 
Region:* 
East 686 693 689 682 683 701 
Ottawa (510) 508 518 513 508 503 521 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 178 175 176 174 180 180 
Greater Toronto Area (530)' 2,255 2,244 2,130 2,104 2,118 2,115 
Central 1,185 1,200 1,163 1,149 1,139 1,173 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 138 138 136 140 136 137 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 453 450 449 450 458 470 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 595 612 578 559 546 567 
Southwest 703 685 682 676 689 705 
London (560) 278 280 281 275 285 288 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 282 268 263 266 267 274 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 143 138 138 135 137 143 
North 364 368 352 337 344 345 
Northeast (590) 254 256 244 233 238 237 
Northwest (595) 111 112 108 104 106 108 


Table 32 (continued) (Thousands) 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 


Ontario 5,131 5,181 5,313 5,490 5,688 5,872 
Region:* 

East 674 674 685 726 750 757 
Ottawa (510) 501 508 516 543 555 573 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 172 166 170 183 195 184 
Greater Toronto Area (530)' 2,215 2,242 2,348 2,426 2,511 2,616 
Central 1,194 1,209 1,230 1,276 1,322 1,371 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 148 148 150 152 161 165 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 469 478 496 515 543 552 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 577 583 584 609 618 654 
Southwest 686 699 704 714 744 763 
London (560) 285 278 283 286 299 307 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 271 279 277 286 296 304 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 130 142 145 142 149 152 
North 362 357 345 348 361 366 
Northeast (590) 248 247 241 244 249 253 
Northwest (595 114 110 105 105 Viz 113 
% Standard deviations vary significantly across regions, decreasing as the size of the region increases. 

Notes: 

if Economic region of Toronto (530) closely matches the GTA, except that it excludes the city of Burlington. 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 33 Ontario, Employment by Industry for Economic Regions, 2000 
(Thousands) 
All Manu- 
Industries _ Agriculture _ Resources’ facturing 
Ontario 5,872 98 35 1,099 
Region: 
East 757 10 3 90 
Ottawa (510) 573 7 1 65 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 184 3 2 25 
Greater Toronto Area (530) 2,616 9 3 484 
Central 1,371 33 4 311 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 165 3 2 29 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 552 13 1 146 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 654 17 1 136 
Southwest 763 42 3 175 
London (560) 307 14 1 61 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 304 10 2 85 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 152 18 - 30 
North 366 3 22 39 
Northeast (590) 253 3 15 24 
Northwest (595) 113 1 7 14 


Table 33 (continued) (Thousands) 
Finance, Prof. _Info., Culture 


Construction Distributive’ & Mgmt.’ _& Recreation’ 


Ontario 324 534 1,054 282 
Region: 

East 41 55 124 37 
Ottawa (510) 28 4] 101 31 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 13 13 23 7 
Greater Toronto Area (530) 137 259 614 149 
Central 86 118 188 54 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 14 14 18 7 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 36 48 76 19 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 35 56 95 28 
Southwest 41 67 92 28 
London (560) 16 26 44 8 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 15 25 34 16 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 10 17 14 3 
North 20 34 36 14 
Northeast (590) 14 23 26 11 
Northwest (595) 5 11 11 4 
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Table 33 (continued) Ontario, Employment by Industry for Economic Regions, 2000 
(Thousands) 
Retail Trade Personal Services® Education 
Ontario 665 594 369 
Region: 
East 83 83 52 
Ottawa (510) 58 63 36 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 25 20 17 
Greater Toronto Area (530) 287 236 149 
Central 158 153 89 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 23 19 10 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 57 55 37 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 79 80 42 
Southwest 86 77 48 
London (560) 33 31 25 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 36 31 17 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 18 16 7 
North 51 45 30 
Northeast (590) 36 32 20 
Northwest (595) 15 13 10 
Table 33 (continued) (Thousands) 
Health & Soc. Assistance Public Administration 
Ontario 544 274 
Region: 
East 80 98 
Ottawa (510) 58 84 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 22 14 
Greater Toronto Area (530) 201 88 
Central 128 47 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 20 6 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 46 19 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 63 23 
Southwest 84 21 
London (560) 40 9 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 27 8 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 16 4 
North 51 20 
Northeast (590) 35 14 
Northwest (595 16 7 


Employment numbers under 1,500 are suppressed because they are statistically unreliable. 
See standard deviation and GTA note for Table 32. 
Industrial groupings based on North American Industry Classification System (NAICS). 

Notes: 

1. Includes Forestry, Fishing, Mining, Oil and Gas. 

2. Includes Transportation & Warehousing, Utilities and Wholesale Trade. 

3. Includes Finance, Insurance, Real Estate & Leasing; Management of Companies, Administrative & Support Services; and 
Professional, Scientific & Technical Services. 

4. Information, Culture & Recreation includes industries such as Publishing, Motion Picture & Sound Recording, Broadcasting & 
Telecommunications, Information Services & Data Processing Services, Performing Arts, Spectator Sports and Related Industries, 
Heritage Institutions and Amusement, Gambling & Recreation. 

5. Includes Accommodation & Food Services and Other Services (such as Repair and Maintenance, Personal and Laundry, Religious, 
Grant-making, Civic, Professional and Similar Organizations). 

Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Economic Data Tables 


Ontario Economic Regions' 
East 
Ottawa (510) The united counties of Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry, 


Prescott and Russell, Leeds and Grenville, the county of 
Lanark and the Ottawa-Carleton Regional Municipality 


Kingston-Pembroke (515) The counties of Lennox and Addington, Hastings, 
Renfrew, Prince Edward and Frontenac 

Central 

Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) The counties of Northumberland, Peterborough, Victoria, 
Haliburton, and the Muskoka District Municipality 

Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) The counties of Dufferin, Wellington, and Simcoe and the 
Waterloo Regional Municipality 

Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) § The county of Brant, the Regional Municipalities of 
Hamilton-Wentworth, Niagara, Haldimand-Norfolk and 
the city of Burlington in the Halton Regional Municipality 

Greater Toronto Area’ 


Toronto (530) Toronto Metropolitan Municipality, the Regional 
Municipalities of Durham, York, Peel and Halton 
(excluding the city of Burlington) 


Southwest 
London (560) The counties of Oxford, Elgin and Middlesex 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) The counties of Lambton, Essex and Kent 


Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) The counties of Perth, Huron, Bruce and Grey 
North 
Northeast (590) The districts of Nipissing, Parry Sound, Manitoulin, 


Sudbury, Timiskaming, Cochrane, Algoma, and the 
Sudbury Regional Municipality 


Northwest (595) The districts of Thunder Bay, Rainy River and Kenora 
aI ——————— 
Notes: 


1. As defined by Statistics Canada, Guide to the Labour Force Survey, February 2001. | 
2. Economic Region 530 closely matches the GTA, except that it excludes the city of Burlington. 
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Mr. Speaker, the appalling events of September 11 have 
reminded us that our most cherished values and our very 
way of life cannot be taken for granted. In the aftermath 
of these horrifying tragedies, we have gained a deeper 
sense of the values that define our society—values such 
as: 


e respect for the individual; 
® economic opportunity; 

e justice; 

¢ compassion; and 


e the free flow of people, goods and ideas. 


Today, as I discuss the outlook for our economy and the state 
of our finances, my focus is on preserving and defending 
our core values. 


I believe we can remain true to our values by following 
the key principles that have guided our economic and 
fiscal policies since 1995. These principles include: 


e A commitment to economic growth to create jobs. 


e Confidence that the people of Ontario are in the best 
position to decide how to spend and invest their own 
money. 


e Fiscal responsibility—which means spending tax 
dollars wisely and giving taxpayers the best value at 
the lowest cost. 


¢ Responsible choices—since government, in facing 
competing demands, has an obligation to set priorities 
and make responsible decisions. 


e Accountability—because the citizens of the province 
are entitled to know how their money is being spent. 





Preserving Our 
Core Values 


Guiding Principles 








Staying the course requires 
strong leadership and tough 
decisions. 
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Protecting the most vulnerable—since, as a caring 
society, we have a duty to reach out to those who need 
our help. It is by fostering growth, spending wisely 
and making responsible choices that we are able to help 
those who are most vulnerable. 


Finally, looking to the future—so that while dealing 
with immediate concerns, we also plan for tomorrow. 


These guiding principles have stood us in good stead. We 
will stay the course. 


Staying the course requires strong leadership and tough 
decisions. 


Since 1995 Premier Mike Harris has provided the decisive 
leadership we need. Under his leadership, Ontario has 
prospered as never before. 


824,200 net new jobs have been created. 
Take-home pay is up 20 per cent. 


602,000 people have broken the cycle of welfare 
dependency. 


We are expecting a third consecutive balanced budget 
for the first time in nearly 100 years. 


With the end of deficits, the Province’s credit rating 
has been upgraded. 


Prudent fiscal management, low taxes and more jobs are 
only half of our success story. The other half is that, as a 
result, we are able to provide the services people rely on 
and help the most vulnerable. 





For example, we have delivered on our commitment to 
increase services for people with developmental 
disabilities. Over $50 million has been provided this year 
to expand community services and to allow agencies to 
hire front-line staff. As well, we are investing $67 million 
over five years to build new places for people with 
developmental disabilities to live in the community. 


Like many members of the House, I have met with aging 
parents who worry about the future of their adult children 
with developmental disabilities. These investments, I 
hope, will help to ease these concerns. 


But our economic climate in Ontario is changing. Now, 
private-sector forecasters, on average, expect Ontario’s 
economy to grow only 1.1 per cent this year and 1.3 per 
cent next year. This is a substantial change from the 
2.3 per cent they predicted for this year and the 3.6 per 
cent predicted for next year at the time of our spring 
Budget. Although private-sector forecasters expect 
Ontario’s growth to pick up in mid-2002 and accelerate 
to 4.3 per cent in 2003, we know that serious economic 
and financial challenges lie ahead. 


At this point we have two options: we can let ourselves 
slip back into the days of deficits, high taxes and high 
unemployment, or we can build on the Premier’s legacy 
of strong leadership and renew our commitment to fiscal 
responsibility. We believe that the answer is obvious. 


This government will not surrender the hard-won gains 
that have restored Ontario to prosperity. Today, I want to 
assure the people of Ontario that, because of the Premier’s 
leadership and their hard work, Ontario is better prepared 
than ever to weather a period of economic uncertainty. 


We are able to provide the 
services people rely on and 
help the most vulnerable. 





Fiscal Update 


We remain on track for a 
balanced budget for 2001-02. 
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We remain on track for a balanced budget for 2001-02. 
As a cushion against the unexpected, we included a 
reserve of $1 billion in the spring Budget. We will use 
$300 million to balance the budget this year, leaving us 
with a $700 million reserve. 


Next spring, we plan to table Ontario’s fourth consecutive 
balanced budget. 


However, a slowing economy means slower growth in 
government revenues. And our commitment to fiscal 
responsibility means that our spending can increase only 
as fast as our revenues increase. We are not a government 
that plans for deficits. 


Currently, our revenue projections are down. Yet pressures 
for more spending on priorities like health care, education 
and infrastructure are up. 


Health care is the biggest item in the Ontario budget. 


Since the spring, we have increased funding to hospitals 
by $300 million. This year we are spending more than 
$23.7 billion on health care—an increase of 6.9 per cent 
from one year ago. 


We have increased our investment in health care by more 
than $6 billion since we came to office. But the federal 
government continues to provide less to health care than 
it did in 1994-95. To maintain its 1994-95 share, the 
federal government should be providing $2 billion more 
for Ontario health care in 2002-03—rising to $3 billion 
by 2005-06. 


To date, we have been able to pick up the slack for Ottawa. 
But, in a slowing economy, we can no longer afford to do 
So. 





To be blunt, I hold out little hope that the federal Minister 
of Finance will make the necessary financial commitment 
to Ontario health care. We will soon begin consultations 
leading up to the 2002 Ontario Budget on how we can 
make up the federal shortfall. 


This government will make the tough choices needed to 
secure Ontario’s future. There is no question that this is 
the right government to lead Ontario in uncertain times. 


Some people would argue that in times like these we 
should not move forward with our tax cuts. Others would 
even advocate raising taxes. But we believe that sticking 
to our tax-cutting plan is more important than ever. Low 
taxes attract business. More business means more jobs 
and higher government revenues. Since we started cutting 
taxes, our annual tax revenues have increased nearly 
$15 billion. 


With this government at the helm, Ontario has weathered 
heavy storms before. The public can be confident we will 
do it again. 


September 11 made it clearer than ever that safe 
communities are fundamental to a strong economy. That’s 
why, in the aftermath of the tragic events, the government 
acted quickly to make Ontario safer: 


e The Premier appointed two distinguished security 
advisers to the provincial government, retired RCMP 
Commissioner Norman Inkster and retired Major- 
General Lewis MacKenzie. 


e Weare moving ahead with a comprehensive review of 
Ontario’s emergency readiness. 





Strengthening 
Ontario's Economic 
Security 





The free movement of goods 
and services across a secure 
border must be preserved. 
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e We have also provided funding for an Ontario 
Provincial Police rapid-response unit to combat 
terrorist threats, as well as an anti-terrorism unit to 
investigate and track down terrorists and their 
supporters. 


Today, I am announcing three more anti-terrorism and 
emergency management measures, bringing our recent 
investments in Ontario’s security to more than 
$30 million. This new funding will: 


e enable Emergency Measures Ontario to offer 
municipalities more help with community emergency 
planning; 


e build an anti-terrorism training facility for local police; 
and 


e build an emergency management training centre for 
firefighters and ambulance personnel. 


Border security issues are also critical for the economy. 
One-quarter of Ontario’s output is exported to the United 
States. Half of our manufacturing shipments go to the 
United States. And many Ontario factories depend on just- 
in-time delivery of imported parts. The free movement of 
goods and services across a secure border must be 
preserved. 


The Premiers of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia 
have all called for a common North America-wide security 
perimeter. Business leaders tell me that Ontario must be 
inside, not outside, the perimeter if we expect to remain 
an attractive place to invest or do business. 


2001 Ontario 


I challenge the federal government to commit to a North 
America-wide security perimeter. We need to work with 
our American neighbours to remove barriers between us 
and build a secure boundary around us. 


Borders are a federal responsibility, but all provinces have 
an enormous economic stake in these issues. We need a 
joint approach to finding a solution. 


Following the September 11 tragedies, we expressed our 
confidence in the people and businesses of this province 
by proposing to accelerate planned tax cuts. Today, I am 
tabling legislation to advance to October 1 the reductions 
in personal income, corporate income and capital taxes 
originally scheduled for January 1. I am pleased to 
announce that this bill would also accelerate the 
application of the lower small business tax rate to more 
businesses. These tax changes would inject an additional 
$176 million into the economy for this year. 


Mr. Speaker, we know that September 11 has also had a 
severe impact on tourism. The industry has told us about 
lost business, lost hours and lost jobs in the restaurant 
and accommodation sectors. Last month, in response, the 
Ministry of Tourism, Culture and Recreation launched a 
$4-million tourism marketing strategy. Today, I am 
announcing a further investment of $10 million to support 
a more aggressive multi-pronged campaign. This 
campaign has two parts: 


e the first, “Come Stay with Friends,” is aimed at our 
neighbouring states; and 


e the second, “Pride in Ontario,” is designed to encourage 
Ontario residents to help make up for the drop in 
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international visits by travelling in our own attractive 
and exciting province. 


So I would ask families that might be thinking of a winter 
break to consider events right here in Ontario. We have 
the Festival of Lights at Cullen Gardens in Whitby, 
Handel’s Messiah in Stratford and the Old Fashioned 
Christmas Walk in North Bay, to mention only a few. 


The people of this province can play a role in boosting the 
economy. If we pull together, our individual actions can 
make a big difference. Some things people across the 
province could do are: 


e start your holiday shopping right now; 


e give an extra present this year to someone less 
fortunate, through one of the many charity drives in 
Ontario communities; 


e go ahead with that home improvement project you’ve 
been putting off; or 


e treat the family to a dinner out. 


In short, the economy will benefit if everyone gets back 
to normal. 


We know that a slowing economy is especially hard on 
lower-income parents. We value their hard work and their 
dedication to raising their families. 


The tax cuts in the spring Budget will remove 75,000 
lower-income earners from the tax rolls, so they can keep 
more of their hard-earned money. Today, we are thinking 





about families again. We understand that an economic 
slowdown is tough for them. For this reason, I am 
announcing a one-time payment of $100 to low- and 
middle-income working families for each child under age 
seven. 


It is our goal to get these payments in the hands of families 
in time for December holiday shopping. This would give 
these parents some extra help to do what they do best— 
care for their children. About 367,000 children would 
benefit from this initiative. The average payment would 
be about $165 per family. 


One of our economic advantages is the unparalleled 
commitment this government has made to invest in 
Ontario’s highways, hospitals, colleges and universities. 
These investments will support an increasing population 
and a growing economy. 


By the end of this fiscal year, the government will have 
invested nearly $9 billion through the Ontario SuperBuild 
Corporation, and committed further funding to municipal 
infrastructure. Through public- and private-sector 
partnerships, the total invested will reach over $13 billion. 


Moreover, we have committed $3 billion to a $9-billion 
transit investment plan. The aim is to renew and expand 
transit services in the Golden Horseshoe and in 
communities across the province. Ontario’s municipalities 
have responded favourably. We are still waiting for the 
federal government to match our commitment. 





Building for 
the Future 





These investments will help 
position Ontario for long-term 
economic success. 
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SuperBuild’s projects are coming on stream at the right 
time. They will help keep our economy steady in this 
period of uncertainty. 


Cranes and work crews can be seen in communities across 
Ontario. Among the hundreds of SuperBuild projects 
underway are: 


$560 million in improvements to the provincial 
highway network in the Greater Toronto Area since 
1999. 


A major project to modernize St. Joseph’s Health 
Centre in Toronto. 


Construction of the Bahen Centre for Information 
Technology at the University of Toronto. 


Building of new student spaces at the Oshawa campus 
of Durham College, a new Chemistry Building at 
Queen’s University and the Advanced Technology and 
Academic Centre at Lakehead University. 


Today, it is my pleasure to announce a further series of 
SuperBuild investments: 


$13.4 million towards a Research and Technology Park, 
located on the campus of the University of Waterloo, 
to provide high-tech firms and research companies with 
space to grow. 


$6.6 million towards an upgrade of the David Street 
Water Treatment Plant, ensuring that 40,000 residents 
of Sudbury can count on clean, safe drinking water. 





e $32 million in priority projects to enable the City of 
London to take advantage of its strategic location in 
the Highway 401 trade corridor—such as the widening 
of Airport Road and the servicing of Skyway Industrial 
Park. 


e $70 million towards a package of transportation and 
tourism investments in the City of Ottawa that will 
improve access to business parks, promote local 
tourism, and support the city’s Smart Growth plans. 


Details on these initiatives—as well as hundreds of other 
sport, culture, tourism, transportation and clean water 
projects—will be announced by year end. All these 
investments will help position Ontario for long-term 
economic success. They will also get capital dollars 
working for communities here and now. 


Government is the servant of the people, and the people 
have a right to know how their money is being spent. 
Today, I am pleased to announce that we are moving ahead 
with our Budget commitment to perform a value-for- 
money review of provincial government services and 
activities. The purpose is to ensure that government 
dollars are focused on the core services that people count 
on—not on areas where government does not belong. The 
value-for-money review will complement improved 
accountability measures in recent years including: 


¢ annual ministry Business Plans; 
e the Taxpayer Protection Act; and 


e the Balanced Budget Act. 


Accountability to 
the Taxpayers 





An Eye on the 
Future 


A prosperous economy 
that offers hard-working 
families the promise 

of a brighter future. 
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The performance of our economy and the quality of our 
lives are connected. It is a prosperous economy that 
creates the wealth to support essential public services 
such as health care and education and to assist those who 
need our help. And it is a prosperous economy that offers 
hard-working families the promise of a brighter future. 


We have the fundamentals in place for long-term growth 
and we will not stray from this path. The people of Ontario 
can have confidence in the long-term future of the 
economy. 


When I entered politics, I was thinking not about my own 
prospects but about the kind of world my three sons would 
live in. I think that is how most parents look at things. 
We make decisions not just for today, but for tomorrow. 


Government must do the same. And this government is. 
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2002 Ontario Economic Outlook and Fiscal Review 


Introduction 


In 2001, the Ontario economy faced a severe test. The impact of the slowdown in the world 
economy was compounded by the terrorist attacks of September 11, which disrupted our borders and 
jarred investor and consumer confidence. 


This year, Ontario’s economy has recovered well. Economic growth and job creation are the fastest 
among major industrialized countries. The policies implemented since 1995 have contributed to this 
rebound by reinforcing the underlying strengths of Ontario’s economy. 


Since 1995, the Government of Ontario has supported economic growth by cutting taxes, balancing 
the budget, paying down public debt, investing in infrastructure and innovation, delivering public 
services more efficiently, and reducing red tape to remove barriers to private-sector investment and 
job creation. These policies have paid off for the people of Ontario and contributed to the healthy 
outlook for our economy. 


As in previous years, this document examines Ontario’s current economic performance and 
prospects and discusses the fiscal setting. Private-sector forecasters now anticipate that the Ontario 
economy will grow by 3.5 per cent both this year and next. They expect Ontario’s economy, once 


again, to grow more rapidly than any of the G-7 nations. 


With a surplus of $375 million in 2001-02, Ontario recorded its third straight balanced budget. The 
Province’s net debt has been reduced by $4.5 billion prior to the provisional adjustment for the 
Canada Customs and Revenue Agency error and accounting changes. This year, Ontario is on track 


to record a fourth balanced budget. 


Section A of this document discusses Ontario’s Economic Performance: Growth, Jobs and 
Prosperity. Section B describes Ontario’s Economic Outlook. Section C presents Ontario's Fiscal 
Plan. Data Tables at the end of the document provide detailed information on all aspects of the 


Ontario economy. 
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A: Ontario's Economic Performance: Growth, Jobs and Prosperity 


Ontario Leads Economic Growth 


The Ontario economy is rebounding from the setback in 2001, when real growth slowed to 
1.5 per cent. Ontario was not alone last year as all G-7 industrial countries experienced a marked 
slowdown in real growth. 


In the face of turbulent economic times, however, Ontario’s sound policies have supported a return 
to stronger economic growth. Real Gross Domestic Product (GDP) increased by 1.1 per cent 

(4.4 per cent annualized) in the second quarter of 2002, following a strong first-quarter advance of 
1.8 per cent (7.6 per cent annualized). In 2002, Ontario auto sales have risen 8.5 per cent from the 
same period a year earlier, while home resales have grown 12.8 per cent. Since December 2001, 
Ontario has added almost 170,000 net new jobs. 


The same policies have helped Ontario to prosper over the years since 1995. During the 1996-2001 
period, Ontario’s real GDP grew by 26.6 per cent, an average of 4.0 per cent per year. This was 

a dramatic turnaround from the stagnation of the early 1990s. Since 1995, Ontario’s growth has 
been much stronger than that of any G-7 nation and also faster than the growth of any other 


provincial economy. 


Economic Growth: Ontario and the G-7 


Average Real GDP Growth, 1996-2001 (Per Cent) 














Ontario Canada U.S. U.K. France Italy Germany Japan 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development and Ontario 
Ministry of Finance. 
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@ Strong domestic demand, supported by tax cuts and job creation, has been the main ingredient of 
Ontario’s strong economic growth. Over the 1996-2001 period, consumer spending, accounting 
for 50.6 per cent of Ontario growth, and business investment, accounting for 18.5 per cent of 
growth, have played the leading roles. 


™ Policies supporting a positive business climate also helped Ontario producers compete on the 
international stage. Ontario’s international and interprovincial trade performed impressively 
over the last six years. Real exports have increased by 38.5 per cent, while imports have grown 
by 35.0 per cent. 


PRODUCTIVITY GROWTH: ONTARIO GOES FROM WoRST TO FIRST 

Rising productivity is the only enduring way to achieve an improving standard of living. The 
broadest measure of an economy’s productivity is the growth in real GDP per capita. Since 1995, 
Ontario’s GDP per capita growth has exceeded that of the rest of Canada, the United States and the 
average of the industrialized countries. Ontario’s rising productivity and strong job creation since 
1995 reflect the benefits of reducing taxes and creating an environment conducive to investment. 


Sound Policies Lead to Strong Productivity 
Growth 


Per Cent Change in Real GDP per Person 
2 


@ Ontario [Rest of Canada OUS. 
16.9 15.8 


20 
15 


1990-95 1996-2001 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis. 





@ [nternational economic studies show that cutting taxes on personal and business income leads to 
significant increases in long-run productivity growth. 
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= Cutting income taxes invigorates an economy. It gives both entrepreneurs and employees the 
incentive to try harder to achieve success and earn higher incomes because they will be able to 
keep a larger part of what they earn. Lowering business taxes also leads to increased investment, 
higher productivity and higher incomes for Ontario workers. 


™ Productivity gains also result from investment in equipment, technology and knowledge; from 
innovation that creates new products and new ways of working; and from an agile industry that 
continually seeks the best opportunities. These are the hallmarks of Ontario’s economy. 


Skilled Workforce an Advantage for Ontario 


A skilled workforce is also critical to raising productivity and creating growth. Ontario’s highly 
educated workforce provides a strong skills base for the province’s industries. In recent years, about 
90 per cent of net new jobs have gone to those with higher education. 


™ Ontarians know the value of education. At 55 per cent, Ontario tops all countries in the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) with the highest share of 
adults with completed post-secondary education. This measure includes university and college 
credentials and college-based apprenticeship and training. Ontario’s rate of educational 
attainment is more than double the OECD average of 25 per cent. Ontario ranks first in college 
credentials and third in university credentials, surpassed by only the United States and Norway 
in the latter category. 


Adult” Post-Secondary Educational 
Attainment, Ontario and OECD, 2001 


Adults with Completed Post-secondary Education (Per Cent) 


OECD Average: 25% 

















Ontario Canada U.S. Ireland Japan Australia Germany 


*Adults aged 25-64. 1 
Sources: OECD, Education at a Glance (2002) and Statistics Canada, custom tabulations for Ontario 
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The government has made significant investments in education and skills training that will establish 
Ontario as a leader in preparing its young people for the future: 


@ An additional $368 million in post-secondary operating grants by 2003-04 will ensure that every 
willing and qualified student in the double cohort will be able to attend college or university. 


@ The Ontario SuperBuild Corporation and its partners are investing $2.2 billion to expand and 
modernize college and university facilities, creating more than 79,000 new spaces for students. 
This is the largest capital investment in post-secondary education since the 1960s. 


@ New commitments of over $120 million to expand the apprenticeship training system, including 
doubling the entrants to apprenticeship, connecting more young people and those trained outside 
of Canada to careers in the skilled trades, and modernizing classroom equipment. These 
investments will help prevent serious skills shortages. 


A: Ontario's Economic Performance: Growth, Jobs and Prosperity 


Family Incomes Continue to Rise 


Improved productivity is reflected in the upward trend in family incomes. Coupled with strong 
growth in employment and investment earnings, incomes for Ontario families have risen steeply 
since 1995. Furthermore, tax cuts have enabled families to keep more of this income. Since 1995, 
real average after-tax family income has increased by nearly 17 per cent to reach a high of 
$62,062 in 2000, the latest data available. 


Average Family Incomes in Ontario 
Continue to Rise 


Real Average After-tax Family Income in Constant 2000 Dollars, Ontario 
64,000 


62,000 


60,000 


54,000 


52,000 
91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 


Source: Statistics Canada, Income in Canada (2000). 





The growth in family incomes has been spread across different types of families and income groups: 


= Two-parent families with children saw their real average after-tax income increase from 
$57,672 in 1995 to $68,707 in 2000, a 19 per cent increase. 


™ Single-parent families saw their real average after-tax income rise from $26,568 in 1995 to 
$35,272 in 2000, a 33 per cent increase. 


= All family income quintiles saw growth between 1995 and 2000, ranging from 9 to 22 per cent. 


Strong job growth since 2001 is likely to have led to further real increases in incomes for 


Ontario families. 
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Strong Population Growth 


Ontario continues to attract new residents. In 2002, Ontario’s population reached 12.1 million, up 
1.5 per cent from the previous year. This followed even stronger population growth of 1.7 per cent 
in 2001. In comparison, population growth averaged 1.3 per cent annually over the 1990s. Above- 
average population growth over the past two years was attributable to record levels of immigration 
to Ontario. 


Annual Population Growth, Ontario 


Thousands 
200 


BS Population Growth’ eee Net International Migration? 
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1. Population growth is over Census year, July 1— June 30. 
2. Net International Migration = Immigration minus Net Emigration plus Net Change in Non-Permanent Residents. 
Source: Statistics Canada. 





@ Immigration totalled nearly 153,000 in Census year 2001-02. This followed a similarly high 
level of 150,000 immigrants to Ontario in 2000-01, significantly above the average annual level 
of 118,000 during the 1990s. 


# Immigration also contributed to strong population growth in the Greater Toronto Area (GTA). In 
2002, the GTA’s population was nearly 5.5 million, a 14.1 per cent increase over 1996. The 
GTA accounted for 45 per cent of the province’s population in 2002 but nearly 70 per cent of 
Ontario’s population growth over the 1996-2002 period. 


Ontario is highly urbanized with 49 per cent of Ontarians living in cities of over 500,000 people. 
According to the 2001 Census, 78.5 per cent of Ontarians lived in an urban area with a population 
of 10,000 or more, up from 76.5 per cent in 1996. Ontario’s rural population declined slightly 
between 1996 and 2001, falling about 50,000 to reach 1.7 million or 15.3 per cent of the population 
in 2001. 
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Strong and Broadly Based Job Creation 


Job creation continues to benefit from sound policies that foster a healthy business climate. Since 
September 1995, the Ontario economy has generated over a million net new jobs, accounting for 
46.5 per cent of the national job gain. In the face of economic challenges, just over 9,000 jobs 
were created between December 2000 and December 2001. Since then almost 170,000 net new 
jobs have been created. 


Jobs Created in Ontario Since September 1995* 


Cumulative Net Job Creation (Thousands) 
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*Cumulative change from September 1995 to December of each year, except 2002 estimate (October). 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





Job prospects have improved right across the economy. Men, women and youth have all benefited. 


= Ontario’s youth gained 115,300 net new jobs during the 1998-2001 period, more than in any 
other four-year period on record. The youth unemployment rate has fallen by almost four 
percentage points since 1997, from 16.4 per cent to 12.5 per cent in 2001. In 2002, youth have 
posted positive job growth, gaining 20,100 net new jobs in the third quarter, the largest quarterly 
advance in four years. 
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Job Growth Across Ontario's Regions 


Since September 1995, all regional economies in Ontario have benefited from the province’s strong 
job growth performance. 


4 Northern Ontario 
a up 4.5 per cent 


See FON, 


Eastern Ontario 
up 20.3 per cent 


Southwestern Ontario 


up 18.6 per cent 


up 13.4 per cent ie < Central Ontario 


GTA 
up 23.7 per cent 


Regional figures are seasonally adjusted, three-month moving averages. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





m Since September 1995, Ontario’s two largest regional economies—the GTA with 45 per cent of 
Ontario employment, and Central Ontario with 23 per cent of employment—created roughly 
527,900 and 221,800 net new jobs respectively. 


@ Also since September 1995, Ontario’s Eastern and Southwestern regions—each with about 
13 per cent of provincial employment—created roughly 135,200 and 91,600 net new jobs 
respectively. Northern Ontario (with over six per cent of employment) created roughly 
16,200 net new jobs. 


@ Over the past 12 months, employment has increased in all five of Ontario’s regional economies: 
33,500 net new jobs in Eastern Ontario; 40,200 in Central Ontario; 54,400 in the GTA; 16,800 
in Southwestern Ontario; and 12,600 in Northern Ontario. 


@ The government intends to create tax-incentive zones for communities experiencing challenges 
in attracting investment and jobs. Tax incentives would encourage businesses to invest, relocate 
or expand in these communities and give young people the opportunity to live, work, raise a 
family and give back to the communities where they grew up. 
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@ The government has invited communities to come forward with proposals to host one of six tax- 
incentive zone pilot projects. The government will be looking to test a variety of proposals in 
different areas across the province in order to identify the conditions necessary to support sound 
business investments and job creation. 


Strong Job Growth Across Business Sizes and Sectors 


Ontario’s economic policies are helping businesses of all sizes, in many industries, to grow and 
create jobs. 


Ontario's Job Growth: Strong and Diversified 


Cumulative Change in Net New Private-Sector Jobs in Ontario (Thousands) 
550 





Business-oriented Industries SME 
1 Consumer-oriented Industries : 
Manufacturing Large Business 


313 312 


























1990-95 1996-2002* 1990-95 1996-2002* 


Business-oriented industries include: financial, professional, management and other business services, 
communications, transportation, wholesaling, utilities and resource industries; consumer-oriented 
industries include: retailing, personal services, entertainment and construction. SMEs are defined as 
businesses with fewer than 500 employees, including self-employed individuals; large businesses are 
defined as businesses with 500 or more employees. 

*Annual averages, 2002 average to October. Data not seasonally adjusted. 

Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





™ Job creation has been broadly based during the 1996-2002 period, with robust business activity 
supporting the creation of 313,000 jobs in business-oriented industries such as professional 
services, and strong consumer spending supporting job growth of 312,000 in consumer-oriented 
industries such as retail trade and construction. Ontario continued to lead the North American 


manufacturing economy, creating 240,000 net new manufacturing jobs. 


™ Small and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs) continued to display their confidence in Ontario’s 
approach to economic policy, adding 472,000 new jobs during the 1996-2002 period. SME job 
creation accounted for 55 per cent of Ontario’s private-sector total. 
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Ontario Manufacturing—Job Growth Leader in North America 


The improved business environment is notable for Ontario’s manufacturing sector. Ontario has a 
highly competitive and diverse manufacturing sector. The 240,000 net new jobs created over the 
1996-2002 period were 57 per cent of Canada’s total and more than any other province or any U.S. 
state. In comparison, all of the other G-7 countries except France lost manufacturing jobs during the 


1996-2001 period. 


@ Ontario manufacturing job growth over the 1996-2002 period was spread across many industries, 
including auto parts (+52,000 jobs); computer and electronic equipment (+26,000 jobs); 
machinery (+24,000 jobs); and furniture (+22,000 jobs). 


@ Half of the manufacturing job growth between 1998 and 2002 has been by small and 


medium-sized manufacturers. 


@ Inthe past 12 months, Ontario has continued to lead all Canadian provinces and U.S. states, with 
a gain of 73,000 net new manufacturing jobs. U.S. manufacturing lost close to 700,000 jobs over 


the same period. 


Seven-Year Change in Manufacturing Jobs, 1996-2002 
Leading U.S. States and Canadian Provinces* 


Thousands of Jobs 
300 


240 Cumulative Change 1996-2002** 


Ontario leads North America 


in manufacturing 
job creation 


* The graph includes the seven U.S. states and the four Canadian provinces with the highest manufacturing 
employment. These jurisdictions are ranked in order of manufacturing employment creation during the 1996-2002 
period. 

**Annual averages, 2002 average to October. Data not seasonally adjusted. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





Manufacturing Job Creation 1996-2001, 
Ontario and G-7 Countries 
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Exit From Welfare Continues 


Strong job growth, coupled with welfare reforms, has driven Ontario’s success in lowering welfare 
dependence every year since June 1995. As of September 2002, 613,193 fewer adults and children 
were on the Provincial welfare rolls. 


This success in lowering the welfare caseload since 1995 is in sharp contrast to the experience in the 
1980s when the caseload grew even as the economy generated jobs and reduced unemployment. 


Exit From Welfare, Ontario 
Cumulative Number of People Off Welfare (Thousands) 
700 
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*As of June 1998, people with disabilities are not counted in welfare data. 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Community, Family and Children’s Services. 





™ Welfare reforms have encouraged self-reliance by breaking through barriers that fostered 
dependence. Ontario Works, the Province’s mandatory work-for-welfare program, gives 
participants the chance to upgrade their education, get job training and gain valuable work 
experience. At the same time, the welfare system remains a safety net for those who truly need it. 
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Ontario's Economic Performance: A Record of Resilience and 
Growth 


Since 1995, Ontario has achieved an outstanding record of economic growth and job creation. 
Ontario’s economy has grown faster than that of any of the G-7 nations or any other Canadian 
province. 


Ontario Leads Canadian Economic Growth 


Average Real GDP Growth, 1996-2001 (Per Cent) 




















Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 





This strong performance showed itself in the resilience of Ontario’s economy during the global 
slowdown of 2001 and in the resumption of strong growth so far in 2002. Ontario’s economic 
policies, including lower taxes, the efficient delivery of public services, infrastructure investment 
and the elimination of unnecessary barriers to private-sector initiative, have supported this solid 
economic record. 


The next section discusses Ontario’s economic outlook. Despite the many risks and uncertainties 
that face world markets, forecasters expect continued solid economic growth in Ontario. 
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Introduction and Highlights 


In 2002, the Ontario economy demonstrated its strength and resilience. The economy emerged 


strongly from the severe setback of the previous year and regained its position as a growth leader. 


While the global economy continues to face numerous risks and challenges, the Ontario economy is 
expected to achieve sustained economic growth. As in previous years, the Economic Outlook and 
Fiscal Review reports on private-sector forecasts for the Ontario economy. These provide a good 
framework for Budget consultations and planning. Ontario will present its set of prudent planning 
assumptions when a Budget is introduced before the end of this fiscal year. 





Private-Sector Forecast for Ontario Economy 
(Annual Average, Per Cent) 





2001 2002p 2003p 2004p 
Real GDP Growth 15 3.5 3.5 3.9 
Unemployment Rate 6.3 7.1 6.7 6.4 
CPI Inflation | 2 2.4 1.9 





p = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ontario Ministry of Finance 
Survey of Forecasts (November 2002). 


Ontario’s 2002 economic outlook has improved since last June’s Budget. However, the 2003 outlook 
has moderated. Private-sector forecasters on average now expect real growth of 3.5 per cent in 

2002, compared to 3.2 per cent at the Budget. Next year’s growth is now expected to be 3.5 per cent 
compared to 4.3 per cent anticipated last June. For 2004, private-sector forecasters expect real 


growth to remain strong at 3.9 per cent. 


The weaker growth outlook for 2003 results primarily from the tentative and uncertain recovery that 
has developed in the United States. Although U.S. consumer spending has grown, business spending 
has fallen. In part, this is because of the risk that war in the Middle East could have negative 

economic consequences. This uncertainty has combined with the persistence of high levels of excess 


capacity in many industries to make U.S. business reluctant to invest or hire. 
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Ontario to Lead Economic Growth 


Following the global economic slowdown of 2001, the Ontario economy has rebounded strongly and 
once again is outpacing growth in all of the G-7 nations. This is a testament to the strength of the 
economy, a strength reinforced by the policies pursued by the Ontario Government over the past 
seven years. Taxes have been lowered, the budget has been balanced for three consecutive years and 
barriers to job creation and investment have been reduced. These policies promote job creation, 
increase incomes, boost spending and encourage new business investment. 


Private-Sector Economic Outlook: 2002-04 


Real GDP Growth (Per Cent) 





(12003 2004 

































































Ontario Canada US. UK. France Italy Germany Japan 


Sources: Ontario Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2002) and Consensus Forecasts (October and 
November 2002). 





According to private-sector economists, Ontario real GDP will grow by 3.5 per cent in 2002, 

3.5 per cent in 2003 and 3.9 per cent in 2004. Ontario is expected to be the top-performing economy 
over this period, outpacing the economic performance of all of the G-7 nations. This confidence is 
based on Ontario’s solid record, rising productivity, growth of our skilled and well-educated labour 
force and the commitments that the economic framework for investment and entrepreneurship will 
remain supportive. 
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A number of factors are shaping the economic outlook for the next few years: 


™ Reduced personal and corporate tax rates have improved incentives to work and invest, and 
enhanced financial positions in both the business and household sectors. 


= Low interest rates will help contain business expenses and bolster spending on consumer goods, 
new home construction and renovation activity. 


™ U.S. households continue to spend on big-ticket items, particularly automobiles, providing a 
boost to one of Ontario’s key sectors. 


Real GDP Growth, Ontario 


Per Cent Annual Average 








1990-95* 1996-2000* 01 02p 03p 


*= annual average, p = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2002). 
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Low Interest Rates and Stable Inflation Support Growth 


Interest rates are expected to remain low by historical standards, reflecting moderate inflation. Both 
the U.S. Federal Reserve and the Bank of Canada reduced interest rates sharply in 2001 in response 
to the weakness in the economy. After keeping interest rates unchanged since the end of 2001, the 
U.S. Federal Reserve lowered interest rates by 50 basis points on November 6 in order to support 
continued economic growth. With the Canadian economy growing at roughly twice the pace of the 
American economy, the Bank of Canada has increased interest rates three times since April 2002, by 
a total of 75 basis points. They have held rates steady since August as the outlook for global 
economic activity weakened. Most economic forecasters expect the Bank to keep interest rates 
unchanged until early next year. 


Despite the modest increase in short-term interest rates, long-term borrowing rates in Canada remain 
near record low levels. Interest rates are expected to increase gradually in 2003 and 2004 as the 
economy grows and the Bank of Canada acts to prevent inflationary pressures from emerging. 


10-Year Government of Canada Bond Rate 


Per Cent 
12 
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n= November, * = January to October, p = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Bank of Canada and Ontario Finance Financial Market Survey (November 2002). 





@ The Canadian three-month treasury bill rate is currently near 2.7 per cent. Private-sector 
forecasters expect the three-month treasury bill rate to rise to an average of 3.5 per cent in 
2003 and 4.4 per cent in 2004. 
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™ The Canadian 10-year Government bond rate is currently near 5.1 per cent. Private-sector 


forecasters expect the 10-year bond yield to average 5.3 per cent in 2003 and rise to 5.8 per cent 
in 2004. 


eee ees es ee Se ee 
Canadian Interest Rate Outlook 


(Annual Per Cent) 





2002 2002 
2001 Jan.-Oct. Nov. 2003p 2004p 
3-Month Treasury Bill Rate 3.8 2.6 Ze 35 4.4 
10-Year Government Bond Rate Ba) 5.3 51 ae 5.8 


p = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Bank of Canada and Ontario Finance Financial Market Survey (November 2002). 


The Bank of Canada’s policy of targeting low and stable rates of inflation is one of the key reasons 
that interest rates are expected to remain at low levels. Inflation in Canada is expected to remain 
moderate, governed by the target band of one to three per cent for CPI inflation. 


Ontario Consumer Price Inflation 


Per Cent 
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p = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2002). 





Private-sector economic forecasters expect Ontario’s CPI inflation rate to decline to 2.1 per cent in 
2002, from the 3.1 per cent rate reached in 2001. For 2003, forecasters project an average inflation 


rate of 2.4 per cent, followed by a rate of 1.9 per cent in 2004. 


LEE eee 
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Inflation has averaged 1.8 per cent over the first 10 months of the year. However, the year-over-year 
inflation rate has risen from a low of 0.8 per cent in May to 2.8 per cent in October, as energy prices 
have climbed back up. Inflation rates are expected to decline by the end of the year and trend lower 
throughout 2003, in part due to the government’s decision to protect consumers from electricity 
price volatility. 


A number of factors will affect Ontario’s price environment over the next two years: 


@ From January to October 2002, crude oil prices (using West Texas Intermediate as a benchmark) 
increased by more than 50 per cent to around $30 US per barrel, a reflection of political unrest in 
the Middle East and OPEC’s commitment to production quotas. Over the same period, Ontario’s 
average gasoline pump price rose by almost 18 cents per litre. Oil prices have remained volatile, 
recently trading in the $26 to $28 US per barrel range. Private-sector forecasters expect oil prices 
will be around $25 US over the next year. 


@ Ontario wage settlements have remained moderate, averaging 2.8 per cent over the first nine 
months of the year, compared to 2.9 per cent in 2001. 


Although the average private-sector forecast for inflation over the next year is in the upper half of 
the Bank’s inflation control target range, long-term inflation expectations are centred tightly around 
two per cent. 
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Job Creation Solid 


Ontario's job creation has been solid this year, despite the weak economic performance of the 
Province’s major trading partner, the United States. Private-sector forecasters anticipate 2002 job 
creation of up to 101,000 new jobs. Further strengthening is expected, with employment rising by 


up to 350,000 new jobs over the next two years. By 2004, up to 6.4 million Ontarians are expected 
to be employed. 


Ontario Employment Level 


Thousands 
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p = based on private-sector survey. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2002). 





Private-sector forecasters project annual job growth of up to 1.7 per cent in 2002, 3.0 per cent in 
2003 and 2.6 per cent in 2004. 


Private-sector forecasters expect the unemployment rate to decline from 7.1 per cent in 2002 to 


6.7 per cent in 2003, and then fall to 6.4 per cent in 2004. The unemployment rate has remained 
much lower than during the 1990-95 period, when Ontario’s jobless rate averaged 9.3 per cent. 
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Consumer Spending Supported by Strong After-Tax Income and 


Low Interest Rates 


Consumers are expected to remain the leading force in sustaining economic growth during the 


2002 to 2004 period, bolstered by stronger after-tax income and low interest rates. 


Tax Cuts Boost Real Take-Home Pay 


Real Personal Disposable Income per Capita ($1997) 
23,000 


After 
Tax Cuts 


Before 
Tax Cuts 


19,000 


92 93 94 95 96:1h 96:2h 97 98 02p 03p 04p 


p = private-sector survey average, h = half. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ontario Ministry of Finance Survey of Forecasts 
(November 2002). 





Since the provincial government began cutting taxes in mid-1996, Ontario real after-tax income 
has increased 22.3 per cent, which works out to a real increase of 12.5 per cent per person. This 
has fuelled the 24.8 per cent rise in real consumer spending during the same period. 


Low interest rates and solid income growth have helped to ease the cost of carrying household 
debt loads, while rising house values have helped to offset the impact of stock-market losses. 


Competitive price and financing incentives have fuelled robust auto sales, while strong housing 
markets have driven robust growth in housing-related expenditures. Ontario retail sales are up 
5.7 per cent so far this year, led by increases of 9.1 per cent in autos and 13.3 per cent in 
household furniture. 


Private-sector forecasters, on average, expect real disposable income to grow by 2.8 per cent in 
2002, 3.4 per cent in 2003 and 4.0 per cent in 2004. As a result, consumer spending is expected 
to grow by 2.6 per cent in 2002, 3.6 per cent in 2003 and 3.8 per cent in 2004. 
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Housing Prospects Solid 


Ontario’s housing market has been a key source of growth in 2002. Market conditions are in place to 
support continued healthy housing activity. Low interest rates and rising after-tax income have 
helped keep housing affordable for Ontario’s growing population. These factors will continue to 
encourage home purchases and new home construction. 


Ontario Housing Starts 


Thousands of Units 
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p = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: CMHC and Ontario Ministry of Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2002). 





Private-sector economists expect housing starts to reach 84,300 units this year, a 15.0 per cent gain 
from 2001. Housing starts are anticipated to moderate to the still very healthy level of 77,800 units 
in 2003 and 70,700 units in 2004. 


Housing in Ontario continues to be affordable. The average monthly carrying cost for an 
average-priced home in October 2002 was $1,141, much lower than the peak of $1,489 in 1990. 
Despite an anticipated rise in mortgage rates and further gains in house prices, home ownership 
is expected to remain affordable. Housing cost as a share of average after-tax household income 
has fallen sharply, from a high of 35 per cent in 1990 to 21 per cent in 2002, and is expected to 
remain low, averaging close to 22 per cent over the 2003 to 2004 period. 


Five-year mortgage rates in late November were posted at 6.7 per cent. Forecasters expect rates 
to rise only moderately, to 7.4 per cent in 2003 and 7.8 per cent by 2004. 


First-time buyers of newly constructed homes have been encouraged by Ontario’s Land Transfer 
Tax refund. Since its introduction in 1996, the rebate has helped more than 120,000 Ontarians 


purchase their first home. 
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Ontario Attracts Investment 


Ontario’s business advantages, including a well-educated and highly skilled workforce, low 


corporate and personal taxes, reduced red-tape regulations, modern infrastructure and the province’s 


central location, continue to attract new investment. This enhances the province’s competitiveness in 


the global marketplace and provides new job opportunities for Ontarians. 


Machinery and Commercial and Industrial 
Equipment Investment Construction 


($1997 Millions) ($1997 Millions) 
45,000 














g : ip 
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Average Average 


Pp = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ontario Ministry of Finance Survey of Forecasts 
(November 2002). 





Ontario has a history of strong business investment. The value of Ontario business investment in 
machinery and equipment rose almost 67 per cent in real terms between 1995 and 2000. Real 
investment in commercial and industrial construction rose by 41 per cent during the same period. 


Toronto ranks second in relative cost advantage among the OECD’s 26 largest cities according 
to a 2002 KPMG survey of business costs. In addition, KPMG found that three Ontario 
locations—the Waterloo region, Ottawa and Toronto—ranked third, fourth and fifth, 
respectively, in terms of cost competitiveness among 16 northeastern North American cities. 


Corporation profits are improving. Forecasters expect Ontario’s corporation profits to rise 
4.7 per cent in 2002, a further 4.6 per cent in 2003 and 10.2 per cent in 2004. 


Forecasters project that machinery and equipment investment will advance by 1.9 per cent in 
2002, accelerate to a 6.7 per cent gain in 2003 and increase by 7.2 per cent in 2004. 


Commercial and industrial construction spending is projected to remain steady in 2002 and grow 
by 4.8 per cent in 2003 and 6.7 per cent in 2004. 
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Export Growth Resumes 


Strong domestic demand is expected to be accompanied by rising exports, providing Ontario with 
well-balanced economic growth. Ontario’s very competitive export sector is expected to grow 
solidly as U.S. economic activity strengthens. The United States is Ontario’s largest trading partner, 
accounting for 93 per cent of the province’s international exports in 2001. Increasing integration of 
the North American economy means that growing production in either economy generates 
increasing two-way trade. Ontario imports are also expected to grow strongly, reflecting healthy 
increases in capital spending, and durable goods consumption—most of which are imported. 
Private-sector forecasters expect the U.S. economy to grow by 2.3 per cent in 2002, 2.7 per cent in 
2003 and 3.5 per cent in 2004. 


Ontario Real Export and Import Growth 


Per Cent 





1990-96" 97 98 02p —03p 


* = annual average, p = private-sector survey average. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance Survey of Forecasts (November 2002). 





Private-sector analysts expect Ontario’s real exports to grow by 3.9 per cent in 2002, 4.2 per cent 
in 2003 and a further 5.0 per cent in 2004, as U.S. demand gains momentum. 


Real imports are forecast to rise by 4.1 per cent in 2002, 5.0 per cent in 2003 and 5.0 per cent in 
2004. Strong domestic demand, particularly in consumer spending and machinery and equipment 


investment, will contribute to the strong import growth. 
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Conclusion 


Ontario has a record of strong economic growth. Private-sector economists expect Ontario to 
continue to grow at a healthy pace. A growing economy is part of the foundation for a healthy 
quality of life. A growing economy provides the resources to invest in health, education and a safe, 
clean environment. 


The table below shows the current average private-sector forecast for Ontario through 2004. 


Outlook for the Ontario Economy 
(Annual Average Per Cent Change) 
Actual Private-Sector Average 
2001 2002p 2003p 2004p 
Gross Domestic Product 
Real a5 3.5 3.5 og 
Nominal 2.4 47 5.4 5.8 


Other Economic Indicators 


Retail Sales 2.6 a1) oz 4.6 

Housing Starts - Units (000s) 73.3 84.3 718 70.7 

Personal Income 3.8 ya) 5.4 5.4 

Pre-tax Corporate Profits (15.6) 47 46 10.2 

Consumer Price Index (1992=100) 3.1 2.1 2.4 1.9 
Labour Market 

Unemployment Rate (%) 6.3 iy 6.7 6.4 


p = private-sector projection. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ontario Ministry of Finance and 
Ministry of Finance Survey of Private-Sector Forecasts (November 2002). 


For more detailed information on Ontario’s economy, see the Economic Data Tables at the end of 
this document. 
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Ontario's Fiscal Plan 


The Province remains on track to balance its budget in 2002-03 as reported in Second Quarter 
Ontario Finances. This will be Ontario’s fourth consecutive balanced budget and the eighth 
consecutive year in which the Province has met or exceeded its deficit and debt-reduction target. 


The recently released 2001-02 Public Accounts reported a $375 million surplus for 2001-02. As a 
result of surpluses recorded in each of the past three years, Net Provincial Debt has been reduced by 
$4.5 billion prior to accounting changes and the provisional adjustment for the Canada Customs and 
Revenue Agency error in remitting personal income tax. This represents more than 90 per cent of the 
government’s $5 billion debt-reduction commitment made in the 2000 Ontario Budget. 


This section will: 


™ provide an update on the Province’s 2002-03 fiscal outlook, based on results for the second 
quarter ending September 30; 


™ report on Ontario’s recent fiscal performance; and 


@ review Ontario’s borrowing and debt management. 
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2002-03 Fiscal Outlook: Second-Quarter Update 


ON TRACK FOR FOURTH CONSECUTIVE BALANCED BUDGET 

In 2002-03, Ontario’s budget is expected to be balanced for the fourth consecutive year—the first 
time in nearly 100 years. As reported in Second Quarter Ontario Finances, the current fiscal outlook 
for 2002-03 is a balanced budget, unchanged from the 2002 Budget Plan. 


2002-03 Fiscal Performance 


($ Millions) 
Budget Current In-Year 
Plan Outlook* Change 
Revenue 66,544 66,611 67 

Expenditure 
Programs 54,384 54,494 110 
Gross Capital Expenditure els PENNS 2 
Less: Net Investment in Capital Assets** 634 634 -- 

Public Debt Interest 

Provincial 8,550 8,505 (45) 
Electricity Sector 520 520 -- 
Total Expenditure 65,533 65,600 67 
Less: Reserve 1,000 1,000 -- 
Add: Decrease/(Increase) in Stranded Debt from (11) (11) -- 


Electricity Sector Restructuring to be Recovered 
Surplus / (Deficit) 0 0 Ae 


. Second-quarter results as at September 30, 2002. 

** — Starting in 2002-03, major tangible capital assets owned by the Province (land, buildings and transportation 
infrastructure) are accounted for on a full accrual accounting basis. Other tangible capital assets will 
continue to be booked as expenditure in the year of acquisition. 

*** Reflects the estimated excess of revenue over expenditure of the Ontario Electricity Financial Corporation 
(OEFC). Consistent with the principles of electricity restructuring, OEFC debt is to be recovered from 
ratepayers, not taxpayers. 

Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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™ Ontario’s 2002-03 Budget Plan included a $1 billion reserve designed to protect the balanced 
budget against unexpected and adverse changes in the economic and fiscal outlook. The reserve 
will be available for debt reduction at year-end if not needed. 


@ With continued uncertainty in the economic and fiscal outlook and consistent with prudent fiscal 
planning, the reserve was maintained at second quarter to protect the balanced budget. 
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IN-YEAR REVENUE CHANGES 


The revenue outlook for 2002-03, at $66,611 million, is up $67 million from the Budget Plan and 
$65 million from First Quarter Ontario Finances. 


2002-03 In-Year Changes to Revenue Since Budget 
($ Millions) 


Changes This Quarter: 
Taxation Revenue 


Tobacco Tax (100) 

Land Transfer Tax 40 

Gasoline Tax 35 

Fuel Tax 10 
Total Taxation Revenue (15) 
Government of Canada 55 
Other Revenue 25 
Net Changes Reported in First Quarter Ontario Finances 2 
Total In-Year Revenue Changes Since Budget 67 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


™ The Tobacco Tax revenue forecast has been reduced by $100 million reflecting a larger-than- 
expected decline in cigarette consumption. 


™ The forecast for Land Transfer Tax revenues has been increased by $40 million reflecting the 
robust Ontario housing market. 


™ The forecasts for Gasoline and Fuel Tax revenues have been increased by $35 million and 
$10 million respectively as a result of stronger economic growth. 


™ Other Federal Payments have increased by $55 million, including a $31 million federal 
contribution towards Provincial payments to Ontario farmers in past years and $24 million in 
support for Provincial primary care health initiatives. 


™ Independent Electricity Marketing Operator revenues are increased by $21 million due to 
recognition of revenues related to ancillary services, rural rate assistance and remote-area 
subsidies, consistent with the treatment in the 2001-02 Public Accounts. These revenues were 
not included in the 2002 Budget forecast and offset higher corresponding expenditures. 


™ Miscellaneous revenue is increased by $4 million from the Victims’ Justice Fund to support new 
initiatives as part of a multi-ministry interim response to the Hadley Inquest into domestic 
violence. 
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IN-YEAR OPERATING EXPENDITURE CHANGES 
Operating expenditure for 2002-03, at $63,519 million, is up $65 million from the Budget Plan and 
$63 million from First Quarter Ontario Finances. Higher spending in-year is mainly due to increased 


support for farmers and additional forest fire-fighting costs; partially offset by lower Public Debt 
Interest (PDI) costs. 





Summary of 2002-03 In-Year Operating Expenditure Changes Since Budget 
($ Millions) 





Changes This Quarter: 
Transition funding for farmers 73 
Less: Partial offset from the Contingency Fund rl) 
Net change 53 
Forest fire-fighting costs 24 
Independent Electricity Market Operator — ancillary expenditures 21 
Legal Aid — increase in tariff rate 4 
Disaster relief assistance for individuals and organizations affected by 
Northwestern Ontario floods 4 
Hadley Inquest into domestic violence — interim Provincial response 2 
Public Debt Interest — Savings (45) 
Net Changes Reported in First Quarter Ontario Finances 2 
Total In-Year Operating Expenditure Changes 65 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


= Expenditure increased by $73 million in-year to fund Ontario’s portion of a federal-provincial 
transition program for farmers in Ontario, partially offset by $20 million from the Contingency 
Fund. 


= Additional forest fire-fighting costs this summer resulted in an in-year expenditure increase of 
$24 million. 


™ Expenditure increased in-year by $21 million, consistent with the treatment in the 2001-02 
Public Accounts, to reflect Independent Electricity Market Operator expenditures related to 
ancillary services, rural rate assistance and remote-area subsidies not included in the 2002 
Budget, fully offset by revenues. 
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@ An increase in legal aid tariff rates effective August 2002 increased expenditure by $4 million 
in-year. 


@ An additional $4 million was provided in-year to help residents, small businesses, farmers, 
municipalities and municipal organizations affected by severe flooding in Northwestern Ontario 
earlier in the year. 


™ Operating expenditure increased in-year by $2 million to support community service 
improvement grants, domestic violence bail pilot projects, public education and regional 
conferences as part of a multi-ministry interim response to the Hadley Inquest into domestic 
violence, offset by revenue from the Victims’ Justice Fund. 


m™ Public Debt Interest costs were down $45 million from the 2002 Budget Plan projection due to 
lower-than-expected interest rates and cost-effective debt management. 
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IN-YEAR CAPITAL EXPENDITURE CHANGES 


Net capital expenditure, at $2,081 million, is up a net $2 million from the Budget Plan and First 
Quarter Ontario Finances. 





Summary of 2002-03 In-Year Capital Expenditure Changes Since Budget 
($ Millions) 


Changes This Quarter: 


Hadley Inquest into domestic violence — interim Provincial response 7 

Less: Partial offset from Capital Contingency Fund ele 
Net Change 
Total In-Year Capital Expenditure Changes 2 


Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


™ The capital component of a multi-ministry interim response to the Hadley Inquest into domestic 
violence includes $5 million to enhance the safety, security and accessibility of women’s shelters 
and $2 million for the expansion of the domestic violence court program. These expenditures are 
offset by $5 million from the Capital Contingency Fund and $2 million by revenue from the 
Victims’ Justice Fund. 
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Ontario's Fiscal Performance 


FOUR BALANCED BUDGETS IN A Row 

In November 1995, the government introduced its Balanced Budget Plan, which set out declining 
annual deficit targets for the Province culminating in a balanced budget in 2000-01. The Balanced 
Budget targets were overachieved each year and the budget balanced in 1999-2000, one year ahead 
of schedule. 


The fiscal year 2002-03 will be the fourth consecutive year in which the government has balanced 
the budget. The results of recent years combined with the Balanced Budget Act, 1999, demonstrate 
the government’s commitment to maintaining a balanced budget on an ongoing basis. 


Ongoing Commitment to Balanced Budgets 
eRillions 

















95-96 96-97 97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01 01-02 02-03 


* Potential outlook in June 1995. Actual Plan 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 








@ As at September 30, the second-quarter outlook for 2002-03 is a balanced budget, on track with 
the 2002 Budget Plan. 


@ The recently released 2001-02 Public Accounts reported the 2001-02 surplus at $375 million. 
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TOTAL SPENDING AS A SHARE OF THE ECONOMY 


The government’s commitment to controlling spending has allowed the Province to reduce spending 
as a per cent of provincial Gross Domestic Product (GDP) while at the same time investing in key 
sectors such as health care and education. 


Total Spending as a Per Cent of GDP 
Per Cent of GDP 

20 aa 
mh 18.9 

















14.1 











91-92 92-93 93-94 94-95 95-96 96-97 97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01 01-02 02-03p 


Pp = projection 
Sources: Ontario Ministry of Finance and Statistics Canada. 


@ In 2002-03, total spending as a share of the economy is estimated at 14.1 per cent, down from a 
peak of 18.9 per cent in 1992-93. 


= At 14.1 per cent, total spending as a share of Ontario’s Gross Domestic Product is at its lowest 
level since the early 1980s. 
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NET PROVINCIAL DEBT AS A PER CENT OF GDP FALLING 

As a result of four consecutive deficits of over $10 billion annually, Ontario’s debt rose dramatically 
in the early 1990s. Net Provincial Debt as a per cent of GDP more than doubled from 12.7 per cent 
in 1989-90 to 32.2 per cent in 1996-97. 


LE yg 


Net Provincial Debt as a Per Cent of GDP Falling 


Per Cent of GDP 
36 


32.2 
31 
26 


21 


16 


12.7 


11 
84-85 86-87 88-89 90-91 92-93 94-95 96-97 98-99 00-01 02-03p 
Note: Net Provincial Debt before provisional adjustment for CCRA error; and accounting changes. 


p = projection. 
Sources: Ontario Ministry of Finance and Statistics Canada. 





@ Strong economic growth, sound fiscal management and three consecutive years of budget 
surpluses have reduced Net Provincial Debt, prior to the provisional adjustment for Canada 
Customs and Revenue Agency error and accounting changes, to a projected 23.7 per cent of 
GDP in 2002-03. 
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Borrowing and Debt Management 


MARKET CONDITION 


m™ The U.S. Federal Reserve has lowered its Federal Funds rate by 50 basis points since the 
beginning of the fiscal year, to its lowest level in over 40 years, to support continued economic 
growth in the United States. There are also concerns about the potential for war in the Middle 
East and the risk of negative economic consequences. 


™ The Bank of Canada has raised interest rates three times so far this fiscal year, in an attempt to 
reduce the monetary stimulus in the economy. The Canadian economy has remained stronger 
than expected and core inflation has remained higher than targeted by the Bank of Canada. 


@ North American bond yields have declined dramatically during the fiscal year. At the same time, 
the gap between Canadian and U.S. 10-year bond yields has widened significantly, approaching 
levels last seen in 1996. This is due in part to the safe-haven investor status of U.S. Treasury 
bonds, Canada’s economic outperformance relative to the United States and differences in 
monetary policy. 
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BORROWING PROGRAM ~ 


@ Long-term public market borrowing requirements are $343 million higher than estimated in the 
2002-03 Budget Plan. This is due mainly to a reduction in the refinancing of Canada Pension 
Plan (CPP) debt of $330 million, as borrowing from the CPP has not been as cost-effective as 
other sources. 


™ As of November 25, 2002, the Ontario Financing Authority (OFA) has completed $9.6 billion of 
the Province’s 2002-03 long-term public borrowing requirement of $13.1 billion. The Province 
was successful in accessing a diverse range of financing sources, including Ontario Savings 
Bonds, five syndicated domestic issues, nearly 20 structured domestic medium-term notes, five 
Euro-Canadian bond issues, and five U.S. dollar Global issues. 


@ International investor demand for Ontario’s issues is based on the Province’s strong credit rating 
and the perception of continued economic growth in Canada and Ontario. The Province will 
continue to monitor international capital markets for cost-effective borrowing opportunities. 


@ The eighth annual Ontario Savings Bond campaign in June raised $2.6 billion. 
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Financing Program* 


($ Millions) 
OOS at te a I Eo, te 
2002-03 2002-03 


Budget Plan Current Outlook 
Surplus/ (Deficit) E é 


Adjustments for: 


Non-cash Items Included in Surplus (2,875) (2,875) 

Amortization of Tangible Capital Assets** 733 733 
Acquisitions of Tangible Capital Assets** (1,367) (1,367) 
Maturities of Debt (11,725) (11,738) 
Early Redemptions of Debt (1,200) (1,200) 
Canada Pension Plan Borrowing 688 358 
Decrease / (Increase) in Cash and Cash Equivalents 3,000 3,000 


Increase / (Decrease) in Short-Term Borrowing - - 


Other Sources / (Uses) of Cash*** . 


Long-Term Public Borrowing Requirement 12,746 13,089 
Of which: Completed 9,629 
Remaining 3,460 





s Second-quarter results as at September 30, 2002. Long-Term Public Borrowing Completed is as at November 25, 2002. 

** — Starting in 2002-03, major tangible capital assets owned by the Province (land, buildings, and transportation infrastructure) are accounted for ona 
full accrual accounting basis. Other tangible capital assets will continue to be booked as expenditure in the year of acquisition. 

*** Includes net repayment from, or loans to, agencies and an increase or decrease in deposits with the Province of Ontario Savings Office. 


™ In addition to the borrowing and redemptions shown in the table, the Province bought back 


$517 million of previously issued debt, financing the purchases with similar amounts of debt 
issued at more favourable rates. 
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DEBT MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


m@ The OFA adheres to prudent risk management policies, using financial instruments such as 
options and swaps to hedge the Province’s foreign exchange and interest rate risks. Such 
measures enable the OFA to mitigate risks in an uncertain market. 


@ The Province limits itself to having a maximum foreign exchange exposure of 5 per cent of debt. 
As of September 30, the Province’s foreign exchange exposure was 1.6 per cent of debt. 


@ As of September 30, interest rate reset exposure was 12.2 per cent of outstanding debt. Interest 
rate reset exposure 1s the combination of net floating rate exposure (1.e., gross floating rate 
exposure less liquid reserves) and all fixed rate debt maturing within the next 12 months. The 
Province limits itself to having a maximum interest rate reset exposure of 25 per cent of debt. 


@ Debt maturities will remain significant during the next few years. As of September 30, the 
remaining amount of maturing debt for the Province and the Ontario Electricity Financial 
Corporation (OEFC) in 2002-03 is $7.3 billion, while in 2003-04, maturities total $13.5 billion. 


@ In managing these maturities, the OFA will maintain a flexible financing approach and monitor 
domestic and international bond markets continuously, seeking out the most cost-effective 
borrowing opportunities. 


@ The OFA will also continue to aim for a balanced maturity profile and take advantage of cost- 
effective opportunities to schedule maturities into years that currently have lower levels of 
maturing debt. 
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ONTARIO ELECTRICITY FINANCIAL CORPORATION (OEFC) 


OEFC is the agency of the Province responsible for the servicing and management of the former 
Ontario Hydro’s debt, derivative contracts and certain other liabilities. OEFC’s debt is guaranteed by 
the Province. As OEFC does not have its own credit rating, the Province borrows on its behalf. In 
return, OEFC issues debt to the Province. 


@ OEFC’s debt maturities for 2002-03 are $2.7 billion. 


@ On November 25, 2002, the government introduced the Electricity Pricing, Conservation and 
Supply Act, 2002, which will protect consumers by lowering and freezing the price of electricity 
at 4.3 cents per kilowatt hour for families, small businesses and farmers. The Bill, if passed by 
the Legislature, would also provide refunds of the difference between what these consumers paid 
since May, and what they would have paid at a frozen price of 4.3 cents per kilowatt hour. It 
will also cap, at current levels, the price that consumers pay for the delivery of electricity, and 
review all other charges on consumers’ electricity bills. 


™ OEFC would play a supporting role in the government’s plan by ensuring that consumers would 
pay the frozen price of 4.3 cents per kilowatt hour. 
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OPPORTUNITY BONDS AND THE ONTARIO MUNICIPAL ECONOMIC INFRASTRUCTURE FINANCING 
AUTHORITY 


The Ontario Government has announced two initiatives that would provide municipalities with 
new support for investment in local priority infrastructure projects. These new initiatives are 
Opportunity Bonds and the Ontario Municipal Economic Infrastructure Financing Authority 
(OMEIFA). 


The government’s objective is to subsidize 50 per cent of the interest costs of any funds 
borrowed by municipalities through OMEIFA. To demonstrate its commitment and to ensure 
that OMEIFA is able to start funding projects immediately, the government will be providing a 
$1 billion capital injection. The Ontario Clean Water Agency would provide an additional 
$120 million for water and sewer projects. 


Opportunity Bonds are tax-exempt bonds that would be issued by OMEIFA to raise financing for 
municipal infrastructure. Interest payments would be tax-exempt for investors that purchase the 
bonds. This exemption should encourage investors to accept a lower interest rate than for taxable 
bonds. In turn, OMEIFA would provide lower interest rate loans to municipalities, reducing their 
financing costs and allowing them to invest more in infrastructure without increasing the local 
tax burden. 


By creating OMEIFA, the government would ensure that the benefits of Opportunity Bonds 
would be shared by all municipalities. This would allow lower interest rates and reduced 
transaction costs to flow to all municipalities, including those that do not have ready access to 
the capital markets. 


The City of Toronto recently had its credit rating upgraded by Moody’s Investors Service to Aal 
from Aa2. In addition, North Bay had its credit rating upgraded by two notches to A2 from Baal. 
In providing these upgrades, Moody’s cited OMEIFA as one of the contributing factors. 


Opportunity Bonds and the creation of OMEIFA would complement existing provincial 
programs provided through the Ontario SuperBuild Corporation and the Northern Ontario 
Heritage Fund Corporation. 


The government undertook extensive consultations with municipalities, the private sector and 
other stakeholders on how to design and implement an Opportunity Bond program that would 
meet the infrastructure financing needs of municipalities. 
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Conclusion 


As reported in Second Quarter Ontario Finances, Ontario remains on track to achieve a fourth 
consecutive balanced budget in 2002-03—the first time in nearly 100 years. 


The government also remains firmly committed to balancing the budget on an ongoing basis and to 
ensuring good value for taxpayers’ dollars. The government’s fiscal and economic policies have 
restored the Province to a sound financial footing and have created a solid foundation for economic 
growth over the medium and longer term. 
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Statement of Financial Transactions Table C1 
($ Millions) 


Actual Actual Actual Actual Outlook* 
1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 2001-02 2002-03 


Revenue 55,786 62,931 63,824 63,886 66,611 
Expenditure 
Programs 46,557 47,525 50,401 52,523 54,494 
Gross Capital Expenditure 225 4,887 a) it 1,890 2,715 
Less: Net Investment in Capital Assets** - - - - 634 


Public Debt Interest 


Provincial 9,016 8,977 8,896 8,509 8,505 
Electricity Sector - 520 520 520 520 
Total Expenditure 57,788 61,909 61,940 63,442 65,600 
Less: Reserve - - - - 1,000 


Add: Decrease/(Increase) in Stranded Debt from Electricity 
Sector Restructuring to be Recovered from 


Ratepayers*** - (354) 18 (69) (11) 
Surplus / (Deficit) after Provisional Adjustment for CCRA 

Error; and Accounting Changes’ (2,002) 668 1,902 375 0 
Net Provincial Debt after Provisional Adjustment for CCRA 

Error; and Accounting Changes* 114,737 113,715 112,480 112,036 112,025 
Accounting Changes (included in Net Provincial Debt above) 

Provisional Adjustment for CCRA Error (2,043) 

Retirement Benefits 197 
Net Impact of Accounting Changes (1,846) (1,846) (1,846) 
Net Provincial Debt - Before Provisional Adjustment for 

CCRA Error; and Accounting Changes 114,737 113,715 110,634 110,190 110,179 


+ 


Ss) 


Second-quarter outlook as at September 30. 

Starting in 2002-03, major tangible capital assets owned by the Province (land, buildings and transportation infrastructure) are 
accounted for on a full accrual accounting basis. Other tangible capital assets will continue to be booked as expenditure in the 
year of acquisition. 

Reflects the estimated excess of revenue over expenditure of the Ontario Electricity Financial Corporation (OEFC). Consistent with 
the principles of electricity restructuring, OEFC debt is to be recovered from ratepayers, not taxpayers. 

Includes provisional adjustment for Canada Customs and Revenue Agency error; retirement benefits accounting policy change in 
accordance with new Public Sector Accounting Board recommendations; and adjustment to decrease in stranded debt from 
electricity sector restructuring to be recovered from ratepayers. 

The definition of Net Provincial Debt for 2002-03 has been adjusted to include the Net Investment in Capital Assets. For all other 
years, Net Provincial Debt represents total liabilities less financial assets. 
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Revenue Table C2 

($ Millions) 

eee 
Actual Actual Actual Actual Outlook 


1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 2001-02 2002-03 
Taxation Revenue 


Personal Income Tax 17,190 17,617 17,911 19,097 19,085 
Retail Sales Tax 11,651 12,879 13,735 13,803 14,230 
Corporations Tax 7,447 8,095 9,200 6,646 6,150 
Employer Health Tax 2,882 3,118 3,424 3,502 3,695 
Gasoline Tax 2,068 2,154 2,172 2,192 2,295 
Fuel Tax 592 665 648 659 665 
Tobacco Tax 447 481 504 703 1,225 
Land Transfer Tax 470 565 642 665 75 
Other Taxation 330 307 333 371 225 


43,077 45,881 48,569 47,638 48,345 
Government of Canada 


Canada Health and Social Transfer (CHST) 3,553 4,722 4,895 6,211 6,808 
Social Housing 358 466 541 524 530 
Student Assistance 64 170 40 31 64 
Medical Equipment Trust - - 190 190 zs 
Indian Welfare Services 155 85 131 123 127 
Young Offenders Act 57 58 1 118 61 
Bilingualism Development 55 65 64 61 64 
Employability Assistance for People with Disabilities 71 65 63 72 33 
Infrastructure 71 19 Z - 225 
Other 131 235 202 424 333 
4,515 5,885 6,129 7,754 8,245 
Income from Government Enterprises 
Ontario Lottery and Gaming Corporation 1,764 1,924 2,181 2,255 2,300 
Liquor Control Board of Ontario 809 845 877 904 954 
Ontario Power Generation Inc. and Hydro One Inc. - 903 783 179 480 
Other 26 36 14 i g 
2,547 3,708 3,855 3,345 3,743 
Other Revenue 
Vehicle and Driver Registration Fees 890 911 929 941 963 
Other Fees and Licences 661 667 660 627 692 
Liquor Licence Revenue 519 539 525 530 515 
Royalties 289 345 235 224 231 
Sales and Rentals 640 2,133 637 344 2,424 
Independent Electricity Market Operation Revenues - 314 344 384 181 
Local Services Realignment—Reimbursement 
of Expenditure 2,109 1,678 1,407 1,116 751 
Miscellaneous 539 870 534 983 515 
5,647 7,457 5,271 5,149 6,278 
Total Revenue 55,786 62,931 63,824 63,886 66,611 
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Operating Expenditure Table C3 
($ Millions) 
Actual Actual Actual Actual Outlook 
Ministry 1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 2001-02 2002-03 
Agriculture and Food* 309 347 401 456 645 
One-Time and Extraordinary Costs - - 233 319 - 
Attorney General 753 846 957 983 973 
Board of Internal Economy 117 154 116 124 117 
Citizenship 82 95 77 71 70 
Community, Family and Children’s Services 7,659 TOV 7,620 7,142 7,814 
Consumer and Business Services 136 134 155 172 171 
Culture 192 214 236 279 277 
Education 7,719 7,104 7,961 8,354 8,746 
Phase-in Funding - 268 - - - 
Teachers’ Pension Plan (TPP) 67 (363) (402) 42 149 
Energy 22 329 344 367 140 
Enterprise, Opportunity and Innovation 148 192 201 222 264 
Environment 162 174 190 265 244 
Executive Offices iy, 19 21 19 21 
Finance - Own Account* 998 548 842 902 802 
Public Debt Interest 
Provincial 9,016 8,977 8,896 8,509 8,505 
Electricity Sector - 520 520 520 520 
Community Reinvestment Fund 678 521 561 557 582 
Provision for Electricity Sector - 383 263 - - 
Health and Long-Term Care 18,867 20,373 22,184 23,113 25,452 
Health Care Restructuring 50 - - - - 
Major One-Time Health Care Costs 639 286 487 190 - 
Intergovernmental Affairs 4 4 4 4 4 
Labour 108 101 104 110 114 
Management Board Secretariat 353 147 145 263 230 
Retirement Benefits (219) (165) (33) 63 (42) 
Contingency Fund - - - - 832 
OPS Employee Severance (Net) - 88 - (17) - 
Special Circumstances Fund 180 - - - 
Municipal Affairs and Housing* 1,611 1,665 1,792 ALS 701 
Native Affairs Secretariat 12 15 16 13 15 
Natural Resources 531 460 417 438 437 
Northern Development and Mines 54 67 69 13 ii 
Office of Francophone Affairs 3 3 4 D 3 
Public Safety and Security 1,296 1,379 1,500 1,601 1,532 
Tourism and Recreation 94 153 124 144 131 
Training, Colleges and Universities 3,281 3,285 3,219 3,248 3,521 
Transportation 634 587 593 664 7712 


Year-End Savings - - - - (300) 
Total Operating Expenditure 55,573 57,022 59,817 61,552 63,519 


* Preliminary allocations and historical restatements pending finalization of new ministry structures. All other ministries reflect recently announced 
government structure. 
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Gross Capital Expenditure Table C4 
($ Millions) 
em Actual Actual Acual” Aca) OR 
Ministry 1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 2001-02 2002-03 
Attorney General iB 62 42 46 53 
Community, Family and Children’s Services 27 20 14 31 32 
Consumer and Business Services - é : ‘ 1 
Culture : 72 18 14 10 
Education 229 52 4 17 10 
Energy - 156 86 50 69 
Enterprise, Opportunity and Innovation 273 500 - 19 47 
Environment 19 1 5 19 16 
Water Protection Fund 15 160 17 1 3 
Finance - Own Account* 4 7 if 11 24 
SuperBuild Millennium Partnerships - - 4 - 102 
Contingency Fund - - - - 92 
Health and Long-Term Care 187 338 182 205 342 
Major One-Time Capital Costs - 1,004 140 - - 
Management Board Secretariat 39 13 24 28 46 
Municipal Affairs and Housing* 62 (10) - 12 7 
Native Affairs Secretariat 13 7 5 3 6 
Natural Resources 16: 96 65 70 80 
Northern Development and Mines 205 267 356 371 393 
Public Safety and Security 30 124 og 88 92 
Tourism and Recreation 2 159 14 9 125 
Training, Colleges and Universities 71 1,028 204 49 67 
Transportation 892 830 836 818 1,001 
Year-End Savings : : ; : (100) 
Total Gross Capital Expenditure** 2,215 4,887 2,123 1,890 2,715 
Less: Net Investment in Capital Assets*** : 3 é J 634 
Net Capital Expenditure 2,215 4,887 2,123 1,890 2,081 


* Preliminary allocations and historical restatements pending finalization of new ministry structures. All other ministries reflect 


recently announced government structure. . 
** Gross Capital Expenditure includes the following: i) acquisition or construction of major tangible capital assets owned by the m 
Province (land, buildings and transportation infrastructure) and other tangible capital assets; li) repairs and maintenance; and iii) 
transfers for capital purposes. Total gross capital expenditure includes $225 million in federal flow-through funds. Gross capital 
investment excluding flow-though of federal funds is $2.5 billion. a te, 
*** Starting in 2002-03, major tangible capital assets owned by the Province (land, buildings and transportation infrastructure) are 
accounted for ona full accrual accounting basis. Other tangible capital assets will continue to be booked as expenditure in the 


year of acquisition. 
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Schedule of Net Investment in Capital Assets 


Table C5 
($ Millions) 
Outlook 
2002-03 
Acquisition/Construction of Major Tangible Capital Assets 1,367 
Amortization of Provincially Owned Major Tangible Capital Assets (733) 
Net Investment in Capital Assets* 634 


* Starting in 2002-03, major tangible capital assets owned by the Province (land, buildings and transportation infrastructure) are 


accounted for on a full accrual accounting basis. Other tangible capital assets will continue to be booked as expenditure in the year 
of acquisition. 
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Transfers for Capital Purposes (Included in Gross Capital Expenditure) Table C6 
($ Millions) 
Outlook 
Agriculture and Food* 197 
Community, Family and Children’s Services 32 
Culture 6 
Enterprise, Opportunity and Innovation 47 
Environment 6 
Water Protection Fund 3 
Finance—Own Account* : 
SuperBuild Millennium Partnerships 102 
Health and Long-Term Care 303 
Municipal Affairs and Housing* 4 
Native Affairs Secretariat 6 
Northern Development and Mines 100 
Tourism and Recreation 117 
Training, Colleges and Universities 65 
Transportation 108 
Total Transfers for Capital Purposes 1,096 


* Preliminary allocations pending finalization of new ministry structures. 
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Ten-Year Review of Selected Financial and Economic Statistics 


($ Millions) 
1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 
Financial Transactions 
Revenue 43,674 46,039 49,473 
Expenditure 
Programs 44,195 44,505 46,163 
Gross Capital Expenditure 3)992 3,831 3,635 
Less: Net Investment in Capital Assets* - - - 
Public Debt Interest 
Provincial 1s) 7,832 8,475 
Electricity Sector - - - 
Total Expenditure 54,876 56,168 58,273 
Less: Reserve - - - 
Add: Decrease/(Increase) in Stranded Debt from Electricity Sector 
Restructuring to be Recovered from Ratepayers** er - - 
Surplus / (Deficit) after Provisional Adjustment for CCRA Error; 
and Accounting Changes*** (11,202) (10,129) (8,800) 
Net Provincial Debt after Provisional Adjustment for CCRA Error; 
and Accounting Changes ' 80,599 90,728 101,864 
Accounting Changes (included in Net Provincial Debt above) 
Provisional Adjustment for CCRA Error 
Retirement Benefits 
Net Impact of Accounting Changes 
Net Provincial Debt - Before Provisional Adjustment for CCRA Error; 
and Accounting Changes 80,599 90,728 101,864 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP) at Market Prices 293,405 311,096 329,317 
Personal Income 256,091 260,671 271,397 
Population—July (000s) 10,690 10,828 10,965 
Net Provincial Debt per Capita (dollars) 7,540 8,379 9,290 
Personal Income per Capita (dollars) 23,956 24,074 24,751 
Total Expenditure as a per cent of GDP 18.7 18.1 Tey. 
Public Debt Interest as a per cent of Revenue 16.3 17.0 17.1 
Net Provincial Debt as a per cent of GDP 27.5 29-2 30.9 


* — Starting in 2002-03, major tangible capital assets owned by the Province (land, buildings and transportation infrastructure) are 
accounted for on a full accrual accounting basis. Other tangible capital assets will continue to be booked as expenditure in the 
year of acquisition. 

** Reflects the estimated excess of revenue over expenditure of the Ontario Electricity Financial Corporation (OEFC). Consistent 
with the principles of electricity restructuring, OEFC debt is to be recovered from ratepayers, not taxpayers. 

*** Includes provisional adjustment for Canada Customs and Revenue Agency error; retirement benefits accounting policy change in 
accordance with new Public Sector Accounting Board recommendations; and adjustment to decrease in stranded debt from 
electricity sector restructuring to be recovered from ratepayers. 

t The definition of Net Provincial Debt for 2002-03 has been adjusted to include the Net Investment in Capital Assets. For all other 
years, Net Provincial Debt represents total liabilities less financial assets. 

t Second-quarter outlook as at September 30. 

Sources: Ontario Ministry of Finance and Statistics Canada. 
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Table C7 
Actual Outlookt 
1996-97 1997-98 1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 2001-02 2002-03 
49 450 52,518 55,786 62,931 63,824 63,886 66,611 
45,136 45,304 46,557 47,525 50,401 52,523 54,494 
2,612 2,451 2219 4,887 2,123 1,890 2,715 
: = = - - - 634 
8,607 8,729 9,016 8,977 8,896 8,509 8,505 
5 ; - 520 520 520 520 
56,355 56,484 57,788 61,909 61,940 63,442 65,600 
F : z : - - 1,000 
: z ~ (354) 18 (69) (11) 
(6,905) (3,966) (2,002) 668 1,902 375 0 
108,769 112,735 114,737 113,715 112,480 112,036 112,025 
(2,043) 
197 
(1,846) (1,846) (1,846) 
108,769 112,735 114,737 113,715 110,634 110,190 110,179 
338,173 359,353 377,897 409,099 433,446 443,852 464,713 
276,303 289,537 304,652 322,549 346,738 359,927 372,524 
11,101 11,249 11,387 11,528 11,698 11,895 12,068 
9,798 10,022 10,076 9 864 9,615 9,419 9 283 
24,890 25,739 26,754 27,980 29,641 30,259 30,869 
16.7 15.7 15.3 15.1 14.3 14.3 14.1 
17.4 16.6 16.2 15.1 14.8 14.1 13.5 
322 31.4 30.4 27.8 26.0 25.2 24.1 
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The Budget Dollar 
Revenue 
2002-03* 


Vehicle & 
Driver 
Registration . 
Liquor 
Other Fees licence 
Non-Tax le Revenue 
Other Revenue 1¢ Income from 


Government Enterprises 


Taxes 7¢ 
Gasoline 4g \ Ae 6¢ 
& Fuel \ 










Le pes et & 

ocial Transfer 
Employer NX vx 10¢ 
Health Tax 


Other 
A Federal 


2¢ 


66 NY 













Corporations . 
ee Personal 


Retail Sales 
Tax 
21¢ 









* As at September 30 
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The Budget Dollar 
Total Expenditure 
2002-03* 


General Government 
and Other 


Vi Justice 


















ucation & Social 
raining Services 
19¢ 12¢ 


Environment, 

Resources & 

Economic 

Development 
9¢ 


* As at September 30 
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The Budget Dollar 
Program Expenditure 
2002-03* 


General Government Justice Environment, 
and Other b¢ Resources & 

Ag Economic 
Development 








1¢ 








Education & 
Training 






Social 
Services 


Be 


SD y 


ie 
ee 


ee 
Zo j 


* As at September 30 
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Revenue Sources by Category 
Per Cent of Total 
1998-99 to 2002-03* 























$ Billions 
60 
28.0 28.1 29.9 Personal 
Income Tax 
50 
30.8 
Retail Sales 
40 20.5 21.5 21.6 Tax 
20.9 a 
Corporations 
9.2 Tax 
30 | 144)  |104 i | 
Employer 
: Health Tax 
. i Gasoline & 
90 5.4 Fuel ea 
Government 
: of me 
hae 8.1 ee 59 Income from 
1 0 Ex 6.0 Government 


at 4.6 Enterprises 
Pa Ue he is ce, Other 
0 


98-99 99-00 00-01 01-02 02-03 


* As at September 30 
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Operating Expenditure by Category 
Per Cent of Total 
1998-99 to 2002-03* 














$ Billions 
60 
50 
40.1 meen 
Care 
40 
Education & 
30 19.6 Training 
| 
Social 
Services 
12.3 | 
Envi t, 
20 Resaites & 
Economic 
6.4 Development 
General 
3.5 Government 
10 3 9 an ther 
Justice 
| 
ere 
14.2 fitecaet 
0 


98-99 99-00 00-01 01-02 02-03 


* As at September 30 
** Includes Major One-Time Health Care Costs and Health Care Restructuring. 
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Program Expenditure by Category 
Per Cent of Total 
$ Billions 1998-99 to 2002-03* 








50 
40 
42.0 AGU dpen eect 
Care 
30 
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20 
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eke 46 | |36 a” 21 eae | 4.1 and Other 
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98-99 99-00 00-01 01-02 02-03 


* As at September 30 F 
** Includes Maior One-Time Health Care Costs and Health Care Restructuring. 
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Gross Capital Expenditure by Category 


Per Cent of Total 
$ Billions 1998-99 to 2002-03* 
5 
27.5 
4 
3 Health 
Care** 
| 
Education & 
Training 
2 be cetices 
9.8 
0.6 
Spada 
1 66.1 Bocnanie 


Development 





General 
Government & 
Justice 


g 166 |) 42 foes 92 lie 
98-99 99-00 00-01 01-02 02-03 


* As at September 30 
** Includes Major One-Time Health Care Capital Costs. 
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2002-03 Operating Expenditure 


by Category* 
$ Billions) 









Electricity Environment, Resources & 
Sector Economic Development 
Other $0.5B Yi $4.1B 
ae N General Government 
Colleges & x $2.2B 
Universities 


$2.9B Justice $2.5B 

































; Education Other 
Operating & Training $4.0B 
Grants $12.4B 


Ontario Works & 
Ontario Disability } 
Support Program/| 

$3.8B 
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Drug Job 
Programs \ Other 
$2.0B Health 
Care 
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OHIP Long-Term 
$6.5B t care 
Hospitals za 
$9.4B 
* As at September 30 
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2002-03 Gross Capital Expenditure 


by Category* 


($ Billions) 
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* As at September 30 
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Table 1 Outlook for the Ontario Economy 
(Annual Average Per Cent Change) 
Actual Private-Sector Average 
2000 2001 2002p 2003p —- 2004p 
Gross Domestic Product 


Real 46 1.5 oH) 3.5 3.9 
Nominal 6.0 2.4 47 5.4 5.8 


Other Economic Indicators 


Retail Sales 1S) 2.6 5.5 5.2 46 

Housing Starts - Units (000s) TARE ioe 84.3 778 70.7 

Personal Income 7.5 3.8 ab) 54 54 

Pre-tax Corporate Profits 0.4 -15.6 4.7 4.6 10.2 

Consumer Price Index (1992=100) 2.9 Sal Dal 2.4 1.9 
Labour Market 

Unemployment Rate (%) 5.7 6.3 nA 6.7 6.4 


SN sss. 

p = private-sector projection. | a 

Sources: Statistics Canada, Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ministry of 
Finance Survey of Private-Sector Forecasts (November 2002). 
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Table 2 Ontario, Gross Domestic Product, 1988-2001 
($ Billions) 

1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 

Real GDP (chained $1997) 312.0 322.5 316.9 3045 307.2 310.2 328.5 
Consumption 169417537, a 1763 T7257 R530 all ie loos 
Government 62.9 65.6 69.1 253 72.6 72.1 72.9 
Residential Construction 22.3 24.4 19.4 16.3 17.1 15.6 15:9 
Non-residential Construction 13 14.4 13.1 125 10.9 8.8 78 
Machinery and Equipment 19.8 20.4 URES. 18.0 18.5 17.7 20.2 
Exports 158.0" 164.3 164.3 159.457 165.55) 1794 1985) 
Imports 138.6 — 7 145.8) 143.2 1422 149.8 — 158.7 -9/169.4 


Nominal Gross Domestic Product 256.4 278.8 282.8 283.1 286.5 293.4 311.1 


Table 2 (continued) ($ Billions) 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 

Real GDP (chained $1997) 340.1 343.8 359.4 376.7 4054 4241 430.5 
Consumption 186.6 190.9 200.1 207.182 9217.09 4226. 6223 le) 
Government 73.3 70.6 70.5 72.0 74.8 77.1 80.3 
Residential Construction 137 15.0 UW e?4 16.8 £922 20.2 20.7 
Non-residential Construction ED 9:2 10.0 10.2 11.1 10.6 10.5 
Machinery and Equipment 2L3 Zoek 23.3 31 34.6 37.1 36.0 
Exports 2173.0) 9220,0 =e 24Z.0 260.4 2885 3063 296.0 
Imports 180.55 169/40 592133 2233 Peale) Zoo ee Noah 


Nominal Gross Domestic Product 329.3 338.2 359.4 377.9 409.1 433.4 443.9 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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(Per Cent Change) 

1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 

Real GDP (chained $1997) 5.4 3.4 -1.7 -3.9 0.9 1.0 5.9 
Consumption a6) 3.7 0.3 -1.9 1.4 12 Sal 
Government 5.6 4.2 ays) 4.5 0.4 -0.7 1.1 
Residential Construction (OS, 9.1 -20.2 -15.9 45 -8.7 2.0 
Non-residential Construction 8.8 6.6 -9.0 -4.9 -12.9 -18.7 -12.2 
Machinery and Equipment 16.1 31 -4.8 -7.2 2.4 -4.4 14.6 
Exports 7.8 3.9 0.0 -3.0 og 8.4 10.4 
Imports 12.9 5.0 -1.8 -0.7 Dig 5.9 6.8 
Nominal Gross Domestic Product 11.1 8.7 1.5 0.1 1.2 2.4 6.0 





Table 3 (continued) (Per Cent Change) 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Real GDP (chained $1997) 3.5 1.1 45 48 7.6 4.6 1 


Consumption 9 DiS 4.8 oi 4.8 4.4 23 
Government 0.7 -3.] -0.1 2.0 3.9 3.1 41 
Residential Construction -14.0 9.6 14.5 -1.8 14.0 5.3 2.4 
Non-residential Construction -2.] 21:5 OZ 1.6 she -4.2 -1.1 
Machinery and Equipment 3.9 6.7 23.3 6.8 10.7 fe -3.1 
Exports 79 5.6 1) TES) 10.8 6.1 -3.3 
Imports 6.6 49 12.6 47 8.0 6.7 -5.3 
Nominal Gross Domestic Product 5.9 2.7 6.3 5.2 8.3 6.0 2.4 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 4 Ontario, Selected Economic Indicators, 1988-2001 
1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
Retail Sales* ($ Billions) 69.8 72.6 72.6 67.3 68.9 71.7 76.9 


Housing Starts - Units (000s) 99/9.) 993/399) 62,05ie 152. Bete 5a:Sen dS ean aoo 
Personal Income ($ Billions) 208.38 229.07 20157 247.7 992538 S256: 1an200:7 
Pre-tax Corporate Profits ($ Billions) 29.4.) 82740) 19:85) 14.6 a4 beer one 279 
Consumer Price Index (1992 = 100) 853 902 946 990 100.0. 101:8° 1018 
Labour Force (000s) 5,394 5,470 5,533 5,544 5542 5581 5,574 
Employment (000s) 5,083 5,193 5,191 5,016 4949 4,974 5,039 
Unemployment Rate (%) 5.1 5.1 6.2 95 Sel0 7a a0 9.6 
Table 4 (continued) = +1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Housing Starts - Units (000s) 35.8 43.1 54.1 53.8 6/7 eo 160 
Personal Income ($ Billions) 271.4 276.3 289.5 3047 3225 346.7 359.9 
Pre-tax Corporate Profits ($ Billions) 33.19 34.2." 37:5" 39.5 7 49/2745 Aaa ais) 
Consumer Price Index (1992 = 100) 104.355 105.999" 107.9 =) 108:9.0ebt10 = e142 evi 
Labour Force (000s) 5,620 5,695 5,801 5,914 6,071 6,228 6,364 
Employment (000s) SST | 518) 29,3135 9 5,490 5 688 5872 ano: 963 
Unemployment Rate (%) 8.7 9.0 8.4 ee 6.3 By 6.3 
x Retail sales include Federal Sales Taxes up to 1990 but exclude GST after 1990. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
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(Per Cent Change) 
1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
Housing Starts 5.0 -66 -32.9 -15.7 5.6 -19.1 2) 
Personal Income Tie 97 5 25 25 0.9 1.8 
Pre-tax Corporate Profits 47> <6.) =27:8 © -26.0in 20.8 reach eos 
Consumer Price Index 48 a) 49 4.7 1.0 1.8 0.0 
Labour Force 2.8 22 lez 0.2 0.0 0.7 # -0.1 
Employment 30 tes 0:0" 3413 0.5 10 
Table 5 (continued) (Per Cent Change) 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Retail Sales* 3.6 0.7 78 6.9 13 ifs 2.6 
Housing Starts -23.2 20.2 256 -04 249 6.4 25 
Personal Income 41 1.8 4.8 5:2 59 15 3.8 
Pre-tax Corporate Profits 18.7 3.3 9.9 Rize e247] 0.4 -15.6 
Consumer Price Index 25 5 139 0.9 eS) PSS oi 
Labour Force 0.8 (ee 1.9 ss) 2.6 2.6 2.2 
Employment 1.8 1.0 2.6 30 3.6 3:2 15 
ig Retail sales include Federal Sales Taxes up to 1990 but exclude GST after 1990. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
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Table 6 Ontario, Real Gross Domestic Product by Industry, 1998-2001 
($ Millions) 
1998 1999 2000 2001 
Goods Producing Industries ($1997) 109,382 117,676 122,260 118,019 
Primary Industries 7,196 7,162 7,632 7,244 
Utilities 9722 9858: 10}262)>" 10/187 
Construction 15604 17,683 18,485 19,490 
Manufacturing’ 76,860 82,374 85,881 81,098 
Services Producing Industries 238,050 256,090 269,393 278,452 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 39,994 44193 47,084 47,938 
Transportation and Warehousing 14,319 » 15,341, 16,035 15,700 
Information and Cultural (incl. Telecommunications) 12,133 14,716 16,712 18,429 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate, Rental and Leasing 74,129 78,873 82,450 85,489 
Professional, Scientific and Technical Services 15677 18,060 20,085 21,561 
Administrative and Other Support Services 7,861 8,566 Sst 9,465 
Educational Services WAS. 17503.) 17 4300 Sabie 
Health Care and Social Assistance 19/3889" 20/617 S.210iban 21712 
Arts, Entertainment and Recreation 3,140 Slo a plate i) 3,638 
Accommodation and Food Services 075 8,079 8,287 8,492 
Other Services (excl. Public Administration) ap 8,184 8,339 8,587 
Public Administration 18,442 18,584 19,159 19,952 
Total Production ($1997) at Basic Prices 347,432 373,766 _ 391,653 __ 396,471 
Note: 
ib See Table 8 for detailed manufacturing industries. 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 7 Ontario, Growth in Real Gross Domestic Product by Industry, 1998-2001 


(Per Cent Change) 
1998 1999 2000 2001 


Primary Industries 4.9 7.9 -1.7 -5.1 
Utilities -3.0 1.4 4.1 -0.7 
Construction 0.5 13.3 45 5.4 
Manufacturing’ a3 7.2 4.3 -5.6 

Services Producing Industries 4.7 7.6 5.2 3.4 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 10.0 10.5 6.5 1.8 
Transportation and Warehousing ey 7.1 4.5 -2.1 
Information and Cultural (incl. Telecommunications) 6.1 2163 13.6 10.3 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate, Rental and Leasing 3.3 6.4 45 SHH 
Professional, Scientific and Technical Services 12.7 roe ti 7.4 
Administrative and Other Support Services 7.7 9.0 6.7 3.6 
Educational Services HO 1.9 -0.4 0.3 
Health Care and Social Assistance 0.9 SU) 22 3.0 
Arts, Entertainment and Recreation -0.9 74 6.7 1.1 
Accommodation and Food Services 8.2 6.7 2.6 aaa 
Other Services (excl. Public Administration) 4.1 6.1 9 3.0 
Public Administration 0.9 0.8 3.1 4.1 

Note: 

i See Table 9 for detailed manufacturing industries. 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 8 Ontario, Real Gross Domestic Product in 
Selected Manufacturing Industries, 1998-2001 

($ Millions) 

1998 1999 2000 2001 

Manufacturing ($1997) 76,860 82,374 85,881 81,098 
Food 6,990 6,818 7,016 7,518 
Beverage and Tobacco 2,587 2,610 2,637 2,136 
Clothing 935 857 851 809 
Leather 164 139 101 87 
Textile Products 870 798 779 702 
Wood Products 1,636 OVO 1,688 1,683 
Paper 3,323 3,367 Sue 3/159 
Printing 2,235 2,215 2203 2,259 
Petroleum and Coal Products 626 651 647 655 
Chemical Products 6,466 6,738 6,773 6,793 
Plastic and Rubber Products 4,549 5,016 5,210 5,358 
Non-metallic Mineral Products 2,161 2,124 2,202 2,158 
Primary and Fabricated Metal 10,667 11,221 11,615 11,296 
Machinery 5,715 5,502 5,483 5,017 
Computer and Electronic Products 4,910 6,537 9,167 7,064 
Electrical Equipment 2,320 2,343 2,682 2,328 
Transportation Equipment 17,274 20,302 19,770 18,067 
Of Which: Motor Vehicle, Body and Parts 14,824 17,843 Wize 16,178 
Furniture and Related Products 2,209 VERY AS) 2,109 2,534 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 1,174 1,232 969 873 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table9 === ~~ Ontario, Growth in Real Gross Domestic Product in 
Selected Manufacturing Industries, 1998-2001 

(Per Cent Change) 

1998 1999 2000 2001 

Manufacturing ($1997) 7.3 7.2 4.3 -5.6 
Food 9.1 -2.5 29 Te2 
Beverage and Tobacco 6.0 0.9 1.0 3.8 
Clothing 2.9 -8.3 -0.7 -5.0 
Leather 43 -14.8 -27.8 -13.9 
Textile Products Vez -8.2 -2.4 -9.8 
Wood Products J] -3.7 12 -0.3 
Paper -3.9 is -0.4 -5.7 
Printing 0.9 -0.9 0.8 eZ 
Petroleum and Coal Products 5.1 4.1 -0.6 1.2 
Chemical Products 5.4 4.2 0.5 0.3 
Plastic and Rubber Products 48 10.3 3.9 29 
Non-metallic Mineral Products 17.4 -1.7 37 -2.0 
Primary and Fabricated Metal 6.8 OZ 35 -2.] 
Machinery 7.1 -3.7 -0.4 -8.5 
Computer and Electronic Products 12.0 | 40.2 -22.9 
Electrical Equipment 2.1 1.0 14.5 -13.2 
Transportation Equipment 7) 17.5 -2.6 -8.6 
Of Which: Motor Vehicle, Body and Parts 7.0 20.4 -0.7 -8.7 
Furniture and Related Products 23:9 SH 16.3 -6.5 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 9.8 9.0 -21.4 -9.9 


Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 10 Ontario, Housing Market Indicators, 1995-2001 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Residential Construction 


Current $ Millions* 13,279 14549 17,154 17,227 20,136 21,831 23,070 
-13.5 9.6 17.9 0.4 16.9 8.4 ap] 

New Construction* 5,933 6,489 8,257 S351 PItOSO0vee dl bolas 12.319 
-20.1 9.4 Zhe ‘em 26.5 9.0 7.0 

Alterations and Improvements* 5,015 5,383 Spy 5,758 6,088 6,644 6,559 
-1.3 13 6.1 0.8 eh 9.1 -1.3 

Transfer Costs* 221 2,677 3,186 3,118 3,488 3,673 4,192 
-18.2 14.8 19.0 -2.1 11.9 3 14.1 

Housing Starts (000s)* 35.8 43.1 54.1 53.8 67.2 71.5 73.3 
-23.2 20.2 25.6 -0.4 24.9 6.4 25 

Home Resales (000s)* 105.0 137.9 140.6 138.5 148.7 147.2 162.3 
-8.9 31.4 1.9 -1.5 7.4 -1.0 10.3 

Average Resale Home Price ($)* 154,606 155,662 164,382 167,115 174,049 183,841 193,357 
-3.5 0.7 5.6 1.7 4.1 5.6 52 


* Per cent change is shown on second line. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Canadian Real Estate Association and Ontario Ministry of 
Finance. 
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TE 
Table 11 Selected Financial Indicators, 1988-2001 
(Per Cent) 


1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
Interest Rates 


Bank Rate 9.7 Lomo. 9.0 6.8 <i 5.8 

Prime Rate 10.8 (some 9.9 75 5.9 6.9 

10-Year Government Bonds 9.8 98 10.8 9.4 8.1 IZ 8.4 

Three-month T-Bills 9.5 12.1 12.8 8.7 6.6 4.8 ye) 
Mortgage Rates 

5-Year Rate 11.6 Ue ea ow a whe sea ldiy| og 8.8 o5 

1-Year Rate 10.8 12:98) 9 13:42 9105) 7.9 6.9 78 
Household Debt Burden* 

Consumer 20.1 20.6 213° e211) eZ Oe Ohne 22 73 

Mortgage 46,649.76 753.37 1 55:C2 59 2 2 eo 

Total 66,70 109.80 74.00 15/0.00 CU ie room aod. 


Table 11 (continued) (Per Cent) 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Interest Rates 


Bank Rate 7.1 4.5 o) 5.1 4.9 5.8 4.3 

Prime Rate 8.6 6.1 5.0 6.6 6.4 DS 5.8 

10-Year Government Bonds 8.1 7.2 6.1 ais) 5.6 5.9 aye 

Three-month T-Bills 6.9 4.2 aie 4.7 4.7 ies) 3.8 
Mortgage Rates 

5-Year Rate 9.2 79 ie 6.9 7.6 8.4 7.4 

1-Year Rate 8.4 6.2 55 6.5 6.8 719 6.1 
Household Debt Burden* 

Consumer 23.1 94.3 25.95 727-5 ieee co eu ic 

Mortgage 65.4 67.1 685 690 687 674 ~~ 67.3 

Total 88.5 91.5 (94.4'. 96.4 . 96.9 97.1 976 
¢ Canadian household debt as a share of personal disposable income. 


Note: All data are annual averages. 
Sources: Statistics Canada and Bank of Canada. 
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Table 12 Ontario and the G-7, Real Gross Domestic Product Growth, 1988-2001 
(Per Cent) 

1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 

Ontario 5.4 3.4 -1.] -3.9 0.9 1.0 aye 
Canada 5.0 2.6 0.2 -2.1 0.9 23 48 
France 4.2 4.3 2.6 1.0 1.5 -1.0 2.0 
Germany | 3.6 Dei 5.0 Hie -1.1 2.3 
Italy og Pa, 2.0 1.4 0.8 -0.9 He 
Japan 6.5 ape 53 onl 0.9 0.4 1.0 
United Kingdom 5.2 Tse 0.8 -1.4 0.2 2.5 4] 


United States Ae. 3.5 1.8 -0.5 3.0 23h 40 


Table 12 (continued) (Per Cent) 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Ontario Bo 1.1 45 48 7.6 46 1.5 


Canada 2.8 1.6 4.2 4.1 5.4 45 fs) 
France 1.7 i 1.9 3.) oo 4.0 1.8 
Germany 1.7 0.8 1.4 2.0 1.8 3.0 0.6 
Italy za 1.1 2.0 1.8 1.6 js 1.8 
Japan 1.6 Si) 1.8 -1.1 0.7 2.4 -0.6 
United Kingdom 2:9 2.6 3.4 24 2.4 Ball (as 


United States 2.17 3.6 44 43 41 3.8 0.3 


Sources: OECD, U.S. Department of Commerce and Statistics Canada. 
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a eee 
Table 13 Ontario and the G-7, Employment Growth, 1988-2001 
aR er ee 

(Per Cent) 


eS 


1988 1989 1990 = §=1991 1992 1993 1994 


Ontario oo a2 0.0 -3.4 -1.3 0.5 13 
Canada 32 22 0.8 -1.8 -0.7 0.8 2.0 
France 0.9 (bs) ie 0.2 -0.5 -1.3 -0.1 
Germany 0.7 DD. 49 25 -1.3 -1.1 -0.6 
Italy 1.1 0.1 1.8 0.9 -0.7 -45 -1.6 
Japan 1s] 19 2.0 1.9 13] 0.2 0.0 
United Kingdom 3.9 3.3 1.0 -1.9 -2.4 -1.1 0.9 
United States Bad ay 2 -0.9 0.7 1.5 7a 


Table 13 (continued) (Per Cent) 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Ontario 1.8 1.0 2.6 303 3.6 219 1.5 


Canada s) 0.8 AS) 2.] 2.8 2.6 1.1 
France 0.8 0.2 0.6 2.0 2.4 aM 1.8 
Germany 0.1 -0.4 -0.4 1.4 1.0 0.5 0.1 
Italy -0.6 0.5 0.4 il 12 19 2.0 
Japan 0.1 0.4 1.1 -0.7 -0.8 -0.2 -0.5 
United Kingdom i A 19 12 2.4 1.4 0.8 
United States 8) 1.4 22 Ue 1.5 13 -0.1 


Sources: OECD, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Statistics Canada. 
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Table 14 Ontario and the G-7, Unemployment Rates, 1988-2001 
(Per Cent) 

1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 

Ontario 5.1 5.1 6.2 9:5 10.7 10.9 9.6 
Canada 7.8 7.5 8.1 10.3 le 11.4 10.4 
France 9.6 gi 8.6 gl 10.0 ties 11.8 
Germany 6.2 5.6 438 4.2 6.6 eo 8.4 
Italy oy) oy 8.9 8.5 8.7 10.1 11.0 
Japan 25 23 21 2.1 D2 ZD 2.9 
United Kingdom 8.5 ial 6.9 8.6 9.8 10.2 9.4 
United States 5:5 eo 5.6 6.8 1S 6.9 6.1 


Table 14 (continued) (Per Cent) 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Ontario 8.7 9.0 8.4 7.2 6.3 5.7 6.3 


Canada 9.4 9.6 SH 8.3 7.6 6.8 7.2 
France 11.4 he 11.8 11.4 10.7 a3 8.6 
Germany 8.2 8.9 9.9 9.3 8.6 ied TES 
Italy 1755 11.5 11.7 11.6 (ee 10.5 9.4 
Japan oH 3.4 3.4 4.1 4.7 47 5.0 
United Kingdom 8.5 8.0 6.9 6.1 5.8 5:3 5.0 


United States 5.6 5.4 49 45 4.2 40 48 
Sources: OECD, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Statistics Canada. 
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Sissi cess 
Table 15 Ontario and the G-7, CPI Inflation Rates, 1988-2001 
eee a ae ae a a ee URSA SSE CSE Nr Ala A eve ete chabert Rte odie 

(Per Cent) 


-_—__—_—_——————————— EES 


1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Ontario 48 Bus 49 47 1.0 1.8 0.0 
Canada 4.0 5.0 4.8 5.6 1.5 1.8 0.2 
France A 3) 3.6 SZ 2.4 2.1 ey. 
Germany Ls 2.8 2.7 4.0 ai 4.4 2.8 
Italy Dl 6.3 6.5 6.2 a 4.6 41 
Japan 0.7 23 3.1 74 iby es) 0.7 
United Kingdom 4.9 7.8 aie) 5.9 Ser 1.6 43) 
United States 4.1 48 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 


Table 15 (continued) (Per Cent) 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Ontario 2.5 1.5 1.9 0.9 1.9 2.9 BH 


Canada Ze 1.6 ee 0.9 (lets Ly | 2.6 
France 1.8 2.0 1.2 0.8 0.6 1.6 1.7 
Germany 1.7 1.4 (es, 0.9 0.6 2.0 2.4 
Italy 52 4.0 2.0 2.0 17 2.5 2 
Japan -0.1 0.1 ey 0.7 -0.3 -0.7 -0.7 
United Kingdom 3.4 2.4 oH 3.4 1.6 7 1.8 
United States 2.8 3.0 23 1.6 2.2 3.4 2.8 


Sources: OECD, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and Statistics Canada. 
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Table 16 G-7, Exchange Rates, 1988-2001 
(Foreign Currency per Canadian Dollar) 
1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Euro* - - - - = - - 
France 4.831 5376 4651 4902 4367 4386 4.050 
Germany 14229, (1.5850 © 13381 1.441 1:289 — -1;280) antk84 
Italy 1052:6)) 1162-87, 10204" 10753 (1020)4) 1215S senive 
Japan 104.1 1163712335 % eite2 ss 104s) 85.8 74.7 
United Kingdom 0.456 0.515 0480 0.493 0469 0.516 0.478 
United States O:312,. 0845) © '0.c57 9 0:375" -0:827° pO O37 
Table 16 (continued) (Foreign Currency per Canadian Dollar) 
1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Euro* - - - - 0.631 0.730 0.721 
France oot. (3:/50% 734.211  3:968 24 139 47 G7 ee Aero 
Germany 1.0437 91103. 1,251 1.1835. (7.234, 12427 eeaea0 
Italy 1186.2 © 2131-28 -1228:5, “1168:2>" 12225 1412-4 eige6 
Japan ——- 68.0 on 87.3 87.8 76.3 72.6 78.4 
United Kingdom 0.461 0.470 0441 O407 O416 0.444 0.448 
United States 0.729 0.733 0.722 0674 =O673 0673 0.646 


Note: All data are annual averages. 
Source: Bank of Canada. 
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ee 
Value Per Cent 
$ Millions of Total 
Motor Vehicles, Parts and Accessories 76,003 37.7 
Machinery and Mechanical Appliances 24,503 12.1 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment 10,548 2 
Plastics and Plastic Articles 7,200 3.6 
Pulp; Paper and Allied Products 6,592 3.3 
Non-ferrous Metals and Allied Products 6,438 Sie 
Furniture and Fixtures, Signs, Prefabricated Buildings 4,938 2.4 
Prepared Foodstuffs, Beverages and Tobacco 4,550 2.0 
Other Chemical Products 3,546 1.8 
Articles of Iron and Steel 3,324 1.6 
Mineral Products 3,318 1.6 
Aircraft, Spacecraft and Parts 3,252 1.6 
Scientific, Professional and Photo Equipment, Clocks 3,039 {iP 
Wood and Wood Products 2,947 "D 
Precious Metals, Stones and Coins 2,899 1.4 
Iron and Steel 2,305 if 
Rubber and Rubber Articles Ze 1.0 
Live Animals; Animal Products 1,799 0.9 
Articles of Stone, Cement, Ceramic and Glass 1,538 0.8 
Vegetable Products; Fats and Oils 1,470 0.7 
Organic Chemicals 1,416 0.7 
Textiles and Textile Articles 1,380 0.7 
Pharmaceutical Products 1,299 0.6 
Inorganic Chemicals; Chemical Elements and Compounds 1,138 0.6 
Printed Matter 963 0.5 
Railway, Rolling Stock and Parts 739 0.4 
Apparel and Clothing Accessories 701 0.3 
Toys, Games and Sports Equipment 573 0.3 
Hides, Leather, Travel Goods and Furs 397 0.2 
Miscellaneous Articles; Works of Art 295 0.1 
Other Textile and Clothing Articles 222 0.1 
Ships, Boats and Floating Structures 78 0.0 
Headgear, Umbrellas, Artificial Flowers 49 0.0 
Footwear 48 0.0 
Other Commodities” 20,052 9.9 
Total Exports 201,723 100.0 
Notes: : ae 
Ak Ontario Ministry of Enterprise, Opportunity and Innovation definition of product groupings based on two-digit Harmonized System 
Codes. Data are customs based. 
2 Other Commodities includes re-exports and special transactions. 


Source: Industry Canada. 
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Table 18 Ontario, International Merchandise Imports by Major Commodity’, 2001 
Value Per Cent 
($ Millions) of Total 
Motor Vehicles, Parts and Accessories 45,695 21.2 
Machinery and Mechanical Appliances 43,073 20.0 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment 26,529 LZ 
Scientific, Professional and Photo Equipment, Clocks 8,760 4.1 
Plastics and Plastic Articles 8,373 39 
Other Chemical Products 7,681 3.6 
Non-ferrous Metals and Allied Products 7,228 3.4 
Prepared Foodstuffs, Beverages and Tobacco 5,300 25 
Pharmaceutical Products 4,553 2.1 
Pulp; Paper and Allied Products 4,498 2.1 
Articles of Iron and Steel 4,354 2.0 
Vegetable Products; Fats and Oils 4,044 9 
Furniture and Fixtures, Signs, Prefabricated Buildings 3,819 1.8 
Rubber and Rubber Articles 3,539 1.6 
Organic Chemicals 3172 15 
Articles of Stone, Cement, Ceramic and Glass 3,020 1.4 
lron and Steel 3,005 1.4 
Textiles and Textile Articles 2,815 10 
Mineral Products 2,802 Fs 
Printed Matter 2,424 1.1 
Aircraft, Spacecraft and Parts 2,398 1.1 
Apparel and Clothing Accessories 2,346 1.1 
Toys, Games and Sports Equipment 1,981 0.9 
Live Animals; Animal Products Loo 0.8 
Precious Metals, Stones and Coins 1,665 0.8 
Wood and Wood Products 1,321 0.6 
Inorganic Chemicals; Chemical Elements and Compounds 1,086 0.5 
Footwear 740 0.3 
Hides, Leather, Travel Goods and Furs 714 0.3 
Miscellaneous Articles; Works of Art 665 0.3 
Railway, Rolling Stock and Parts 613 0.3 
Other Textile and Clothing Articles b3Z 0.2 
Ships, Boats and Floating Structures 189 0.1 
Headgear, Umbrellas, Artificial Flowers 161 0.1 
Other Commodities? 4,533 21 
Total Imports 215,368 100.0 
Notes: 


ile Ontario Ministry of Enterprise, Opportunity and Innovation definition of product groupings based on two-digit Harmonized System 
Codes. Data are customs based. 

2. Other Commodities includes trans-shipments from one province to another through a foreign jurisdiction and special 
transactions. 

Source: Industry Canada. 
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Exports Per Cent Imports Per Cent 
($ Millions) of Total ($ Millions) of Total 
United States 187,872 93.1 156,701 72.8 
Western Europe 6,473 32. 16,825 78 
European Union 5,516 Zt 15,709 13 
Other Western Europe 957 0.5 16 0.5 
Eastern Europe 299 0.1 626 0.3 
Asia 6,257 1.6 23,096 10.7 
Oceania (Pacific) 462 0.2 649 0.3 
Pacific Rim S009 1.8 22,914 10.6 
Caribbean 342 0.2 171 0.1 
Latin America 2,215 1.1 11,956 5.6 
Mexico 1,370 0.7 SAT 45 
Middle East 474 0.2 534 0.2 
Africa 270 0.1 322 0.1 
Re-imports (Canada) 0 0.0 4,489 2 
Total 201,723 100.0 215,368 100.0 
Note: Data are customs based, and include re-exports. 


Source: 


Industry Canada. 
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Table 20 Canada, International Merchandise Trade by Major Region, 2001 
Exports Per Cent Imports Per Cent 

($ Millions) of Total  ($ Millions) of Total 

United States 350,734 87.1 218,306 63.6 
Western Europe 19,702 4.9 43,377 12.6 
European Union 18,312 4.6 38,392 11.2 
Other Western Europe 1,390 0.3 4,985 iD 
Eastern Europe 758 0.2 1,546 0.5 
Asia 19,594 4.9 46,441 13.5 
Oceania (Pacific) (SUS: 0.3 2,162 0.6 
Pacific Rim 19,980 5.0 46,632 13.6 
Caribbean 1,057 0.3 1,075 0.3 
Latin America 5,969 5 17,774 we 
Mexico 222 0.7 12,118 3.5 
Middle East 1,809 0.4 2,865 0.8 
Africa 1,526 0.4 2312 0.7 
Re-imports (Canada) 2 0.0 7,136 2.1 
Total 402,466 100.0 342,993 100.0 


Source: Industry Canada. 
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Tile rz RAD Ph (OMNtariog Seloctod Demographic Characterishes 18812016" 
Estimates” i Projections® 
1981 1991 2001 2006 2011 2016 
Total Population (000s) 8,811 10,428 11,895 12,0087) 13,313" 14,008 
Annual Average Growth 
Over Preceding Year Shown (%) 1.2 1.7 1.3 1.2 lal 1.0 
Median Age (Years) 30.4 Baie 36.8 38.2 39.4 40.4 
Age Group Shares (%) 
0-14 21.6 20.1 19.2 79 16.5 16.0 
15-24 19.0 14.5 qow 13:5 13.4 12.6 
25-44 29.5 34.2 31.9 30.1 28.5 28.0 
45-64 19.9 19.6 23:2 25.8 219 28.1 
65-74 6.1 7.0 7.0 6.8 74 8.8 
75+ 3.8 46 5.6 6.0 6.3 6.5 
Total Fertility Rate 1.6 1.6 NA 1 15 15 


Life Expectancy (Years) 


Male 12:5 75.0 NA 71.6 78.3 79.1 
Female 79.2 81.0 NA 82.3 82.8 83.3 
Families (000s)* Dee) Lie NA NA NA 
Households (000s)* 2,970 3,638 4,219 4,857 5,262 5,667 
Notes: 
t Population figures are for July (Census year). 
a Estimates by Statistics Canada based on the 1996 Census adjusted for net Census undercoverage. . 
3; Projections by Ontario Ministry of Finance released in August 2002 are based on 2001 preliminary estimates by 
Statistics Canada (1996 Census-based). Pia 
4. Family and Household Census data and projections from Statistics Canada. Household projections based on 1996 
Census. 


Sources: Statistics Canada population estimates and Ontario Ministry of Finance population projections. 
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Table 22 Ontario, Components of Population Growth, 1992-93 to 2001 -02" 
(Thousands) 
1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 1996-97 
Population at Beginning of Period 10,570.5 10,690.4 10,827.5 10,9649 11,100.9 
Births 148.7 147.1 147.2 143.1 136.3 
Deaths 74.6 77.3 78.2 77.7 80.4 
Immigrants 145.0 119.6 119.8 115.4 119.6 
Net Emigrants® 9.0 9.6 10.3 10.2 25.0 
Interprovincial Arrivals 66.4 64.6 66.9 69.1 70.0 
Interprovincial Departures 80.6 74.0 69.7 IAS 68.0 
Net Change in Non-permanent Residents -54.4 -12.0 -16.9 -12.2 -3.9 
Population Growth During Period 120.0 137.1 137.4 136.0 148.8 
Population at End of Period ” 10,690.4 10,827.5 10,9649 11,1009 11,249.5 
Population Growth (%) 1.1 1.3 1.3 ey 1.3 
Table22(continued) = = = = = ~~~———™~<C<~;7;PSSt*~<CS*;*;:*:”sST sands) 
1997-98 1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 2001-02 
Population at Beginning of Period 11,249.5 11,387.4 11,527.9 11,697.6 11,894.9 
Births 1332 130.8 13h 127.6 127.5 
Deaths 80.1 81.3 82.6 85.2 89.0 
Immigrants 106.5 Sig 116.7 150.0 152.8 
Net Emigrants® 218), 29:0 31.0 32.8 34.8 
Interprovincial Arrivals Jha 72.8 78.9 74.5 81.7 
Interprovincial Departures 66.0 56.1 56.5 no 74.4 
Net Change in Non-permanent Residents -3.2 10.6 13:2 SIs 9.6 
Population Growth During Period 139.8 141.2 168.8 1973 173.4 
Population at End of Period ” 11,387.4 11,527.9 11,697.6 11,894.9 12,068.3 
Population Growth (%) 2 1.2 thes (leg! Ae 
Notes: 
1. Data are from July 1 to June 30 (Census year). 
zi The sum of the components does not equal the total change in population due to residual errors. 
3S Net emigrants = Emigrants minus returning emigrants. From 1996-97, the number of emigrants also includes persons 


living temporarily abroad. 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Labour Force (000s) 
Annual Labour Force Growth (%) 
Participation Rate (%) 
Male 
Female 
Share of Labour Force (%) 
Youth (15-24) 
Older Worker (45+) 


Table 23 (continued) 


Labour Force (000s) 
Annual Labour Force Growth (%) 
Participation Rate (%) 
Male 
Female 
Share of Labour Force (%) 
Youth (15-24) 
Older Worker (45+) 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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1988 
5,394 
2.8 


78.6 
61.0 


21.4 
25.9 


1995 
5,620 
0.8 


72.9 
98.7 


16.4 
238 


1989 
5,470 
2.2 


78.8 
61.3 


20.6 
26.0 


1996 
5,695 
13 


72.6 
58.9 


16.2 
29.5 


1990 
9,033 
1:2 


78.0 
61.4 


19.6 
26.3 


1997 
5,801 
ia.) 


72.8 
59.1 


15.9 
30.2 


Ontario, Labour Force, 1988-2001 


1991 
9,044 
0.2 


76.4 
61.0 


18.6 
26.6 


1998 
5,914 
ted 


72.6 
59.7 


Loe? 
30.6 


1992 
5,042 
0.0 


751 
60.0 


18.1 
27.4 


1999 
6,071 
2.6 


13:2 
60.4 


16.0 
31.3 


1993 
9,081 
0.7 


74.4 
apa) 


13 
28.0 


2000 
6,228 
2.6 


73.4 
Giz 


16.1 
32.0 


1994 
9,074 
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Table 24 Ontario, Employment, 1988-2001 
1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 

Total Employment (000s) 5,083 5,193 5,191 5,016 4,949 4,974 5,039 

Male 2,823 2,875 2,851 ee W 2,661 2,688 2,129 

Female 2,260 2,318 2,340 23709 2,288 2,286 oll 
Annual Employment Growth (%) 3.9 a2 0.0 -3.4 -1.3 0.5 1.3 
Net Job Creation (000s) 190 111 -2 -176 -67 Jd 65 
Private-sector Employment (000s) 4,135 4,225 4,174 3,986 3,899 Sl2 3,974 
Broader Public-sector 

Employment (000s)' 947 969 1,018 1,029 1,050 1,062 1,065 
Manufacturing Employment 

(% of total) 20.8 20.1 192 18.0 3 16.5 16.6 
Services Employment 

(% of total) 68.7 68.9 70.0 Ne T27 73.8 74.0 
Part-time (% of total) 16.7 16.7 17.1 18.3 18.6 19.7 19.0 
Average Hours Worked 

Per Week’ 38.2 38.5 38.1 Sie 36.7 ole 37.6 
Table 24 (continued) 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Total Employment (000s) 5,131 5,181 a P) 5,490 5,688 5,872 5,963 

Male 211d 2,198 2,879 2,952: 7 3/058 3,146 3,184 

Female 2,003 2,383 2,435 2,538 2,630 2,726 2,79 
Annual Employment Growth (%) 1.8 1.0 2.6 Sic 3.6 Se 1.5 
Net Job Creation (000s) 91 50 133 177 198 184 91 
Private-sector Employment (000s) 4,078 4163 4317 4466 4,653 4,817 4,915 
Broader Public-sector 

Employment (000s)' 1,052 1,018 996 1,024 1,035 1,055 1,048 
Manufacturing Employment 

(% of total) Al 17.4 WP} 18.0 18.4 18.7 18.2 
Services Employment 

(% of total) 134 73.6 73.4 13:2 127. 72.7 73.1 
Part-time (% of total) 18.8 19.3 19.2 18.6 18.0 ne 17.8 
Average Hours Worked 

Per Week’ 37.2 37.6 37.8 37.8 31.9 38.1 37.5 
Notes: 
1. Broader Public Sector includes Public Administration, Health Care and Social Assistance, and Educational 


Services, except for certain private-sector components such as offices of health practitioners and some private- 
sector educational institutions. Industry groupings are based on the North American Industry Classification 
System (NAICS). 

2. Average actual hours worked per week at all jobs, excluding persons not at work, in reference week. 

Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Economic Data Tables 


Ontario, Unemployment, 1988-2001 


1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 
Total Unemployment (000s) 271 276 342 528 593 607 535 
Unemployment Rate (%) Bal ah 6.2 9.5 10.7 10.9 9.6 
Male 47 48 6.2 10.0 11.9 11.5 10.0 
Female 5.6 5.4 6.1 8.9 9.3 10.1 9.1 
Toronto CMA' 3.8 4.0 5.2 9.5 11.2 11.4 10.4 
Northern Ontario 8.0 Ie3 8.1 11.4 12.6 12.4 11.6 
Youth (15-24) 7.9 77 10.0 15.0 17.4 17.5 155 
Older Workers (45+) 3.6 3.3 40 6.8 7.4 7.6 7.0 
Unemployment (% of total) 
Long-term (27 weeks+) 12.8 13,2 13.7 22.5 29) 33.4 32.3 
Youth (15-24) 33.2 3153 oly. 29.3 29.5 27.8 27 
Older Workers (45+) 18.3 17.0 16.9 19.0 19.0 19.5 21.1 
Average Duration (weeks)? 13.4 13.5 13.7 18.5 23.3 26.9 27.5 
Youth (15-24) 8.6 8.4 10.0 13:5 16.6 18.4 17.8 
Older Workers (45+) 20.0 19.5 18.9 22.7 29.7 Boer 34.6 
Table 25 (continued) 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Total Unemployment (000s) 489 515 488 424 383 356 402 
Unemployment Rate (%) 8.7 9.0 8.4 7.2 6.3 ul 6.3 
Male 8.9 9.0 8.2 7.1 6.2 ys 6.4 
Female 8.5 9.0 8.7 7.2 6.4 5.9 6.2 
Toronto CMA' 8.6 9.1 8.0 7.0 6.1 5.5 6.3 
Northern Ontario 9.9 10.7 10.4 11.0 9.0 8.2 7.9 
Youth (15-24) 14.6 14.9 16.4 14.4 13.1 11.8 125 
Older Workers (45+) 6.5 6.4 5.9 5.3 42 40 44 
Unemployment (% of total) 
Long-term (27 weeks+) 29.4 28.3 255 21.8 19.0 15.4 12.9 
Youth (15-24) 21:5 26.6 30.9 O15 33:0 33.1 31.6 
Older Workers (45+) 21.7 20.8 213 22.6 20.7 22.4 22.9 
Average Duration (weeks)’ 25.8 24.8 26.6 23.2 212 17.8 15.4 
Youth (15-24) 16.2 15.4 17 123 1s 9.8 8.7 
Notes: 
if CMA is Census Metropolitan Area. Toronto CMA includes the City of Toronto; the Regions of York, Peel and 
Halton (excluding Burlington); Uxbridge, Pickering, Ajax, Mono, Orangeville, New Tecumseth and Bradford West 
Gwillimbury. wide 
2 Prior to 1997, unemployment of 100 or more weeks was recorded as 99 due to data processing limitations. This 


restriction was removed for data after 1996. 


Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table 26 Ontario, Employment Insurance (El) and Social Assistance, 1988-2001 
1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 

El Regular Beneficiaries (000s) 172 167 225 319 322 294 228 
El Maximum Insurable Earnings ($)' 565 605 640 680 710 745 780 
El Maximum Weekly Entitlement ($) 309). 8305 384 408 426 425 429 
El Premium Rate 

Employer ($/$100 Insurable Earnings) 3.29 2.73 3.15 3.15/3.927 4.20 4.20 4.30 

Employee ($/$100 Insurable Earnings) 2.35 1.95 2.25 2.25/2.807 3.00 3.00 3.07 
El Total Benefits Paid ($ millions)° 23100 2.4108 aa l9 5,362 5,845 5,406 4511 
El Premiums Paid ($ millions)’ 4879 4,359 5,432 6,220 7,353 7,567 8,067 
Social Assistance Caseload (000s)° 289° 2307 366 499 608 660 673 
Table 26 (continued) 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
El Regular Beneficiaries (000s) 181 180 151 131 110 101 122 
El Maximum Insurable Earnings ($)' 815.7" 750739000) 39,000 39,000 39,000 39,000 
El Maximum Weekly Entitlement ($) 448 413 413 413 413 413 413 
El Premium Rate 

Employer ($/$100 Insurable Earnings) A207 iA 137 24.06 3.78 3.57 3.36 3.15 

Employee ($/$100 Insurable Earnings) 3.00 295 2.90 2.70 2.55 2.40 225 
El Total Benefits Paid ($ millions)* 3,196 3,653" 3,436 3,141 3,051 2,187 3,536 
El Premiums Paid ($ millions)* 7929) 1502) 0,103 7,679 7,614 7,668 = 7,511° 
Social Assistance Caseload (000s)° 660 599 568 529 479 436 408 
Notes: 
iW Effective January 1, 1997, the maximum weekly insurable earnings of $750 was eliminated and replaced with an 


annual maximum set at $39,000. 

ge, Premium rates for 1991 changed at mid-year. 

3: Employment Insurance benefit payments are on a cash basis; premiums are paid on an accrual basis. 

4 Premiums paid in 2001 are Ontario Ministry of Finance estimates. 

5 The number of social assistance cases from 1998 to 2001 includes recipients of the Ontario Works program, 
the Ontario Disability Support Program, Temporary Care Assistance and the Assistance for Children with Severe 
Disabilities program. The Ontario Works Act was proclaimed in May 1998 and replaced the General Welfare Act. 
The Ontario Disability Support Program Act was proclaimed in June 1998. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, Human Resources Development Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ontario Ministry of 
Community, Family and Children’s Services. 
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1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 

Average Weekly Earnings ($)' NA NA NA 576.88 599.56 612.76 628.50 

Increase (%) NA NA NA NA 3.9 ae) 2.6 
CPI Inflation (%) 48 on) 49 47 1.0 1.8 0.0 
AWE Increase Less CPI Inflation (%) NA NA NA NA 2.9 0.4 2.6 
AWE - Manufacturing ($) NA NA NA 683.30 716.55 739.20 761.95 

Increase (%) NA NA NA NA 49 eZ 3.1 

Increase Less CPI Inflation (%) NA NA NA NA 3.9 1.4 3.1 
Wage Settlement Increases (%)’ 

All Sectors 47 5.6 6.5 49 P44 | 1.0 0.4 

Public 47 5.8 6.8 5.0 2.6 0.5 0.1 

Private 46 el 6.3 46 pa | 19 1.1 
Person Days Lost Due to Strikes and 

Lockouts (000s) 1,362 869 2,958 454 578 371 488 
Minimum Wage at Year End ($/hour) 4.75 5.00 5.40 6.00 6.35 6.35 6.70 
Table 27 (continued) 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Average Weekly Earnings ($)' 634.47 649.71 663.51 672.14 681.97 697.77 711.04 

Increase (%) 0.9 2.4 2" 1.3 15 2:3 1.9 
CPI Inflation (%) 2:5 15 1.9 0.9 1.9 2.9 oH 
AWE Increase Less CPI Inflation (%) -1.6 0.9 0.2 0.4 -0.4 -0.6 -1.2 
AWE - Manufacturing ($) 770.80 794.09 821.28 841.39 851.17 869.40 882.75 

Increase (%) We2 3.0 3.4 2.4 ify? 2.1 1.5 

Increase Less CPI Inflation (%) -1.3 1.5 1.5 1.5 -0.7 -0.8 -1.6 
Wage Settlement Increases (%)’ 

All Sectors 1.0 1.1 2 1.6 2.1 22] 2.9 

Public 0.2 0.3 0.7 3 1.4 Fen} 2.9 

Private Uy Ze 2 2.1 3.1 2.4 3.0 
Person Days Lost Due to Strikes and 

Lockouts (000s) A477 ~—- 1,915 1,904 1,061 651 650 672 
Notes: 
1, Average Weekly Earnings (AWE) includes overtime. In 2001, Statistics Canada changed its estimates of AWE from 


the 1980 Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) to the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS). 
AWE based on NAICS is available only back to 1991. 

7, Wage settlement increases are for collective agreements covering 200 or more employees. 

Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Labour and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 28 Ontario, Employment by Occupation, 1990-2001 
(Thousands) 
1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
Management 484 HIG 1 494 523 507 547 
Business, Finance and Administrative 1,094 1,038 1,033 993 997-9 1,009 
Natural and Applied Sciences 210 RST Te eee 20425 200 260 284 
Health 230 pack. 243. 0) 200l ee 200 seczo0 
Social Science, Education, Government 
Service and Religion SIS PST? . S43 hie sds RGA eer oa, 
Art, Culture, Recreation and Sport 130 122 128 139 150 143 
Sales and Service BSS 1etG ie 1174207 Sele ee ao 
Trades, Transport and Equipment Operators ISS" Jaa 103; oe 701 715 732 
Primary Industry 159 151 148 153 148 145 
Processing, Manufacturing and Utilities 506 386442) 419) 403 435 450 
Total 5,191 5,016 4949 4974 5,039 5,131 
Table 28 (continued) (Thousands) 
1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Management any) 548 552 550 566 557 
Business, Finance and Administrative oon 9930 17031 Gal, 054 ee O7 Sue ietad 
Natural and Applied Sciences 285 Side 345 389 423 448 
Health 250 © 26507) 260 ni 2) 2a a2 eo 
Social Science, Education, Government 
Service and Religion 341 SAD iy 359 390 oi eA OT 404 
Art, Culture, Recreation and Sport 148 [4Sou loon lod 172 180 
Sales and Service 1,255 1264 91316° 1351) 1408mer 4st 
Trades, Transport and Equipment Operators 143°) T7190 7198s e1S25e* S062 G25 
Primary Industry 142 145 139 i5e 142 131 
Processing, Manufacturing and Utilities ASD Aco 12s Posh ee boo 597 573 
Total 5,181 5,313 5,490 5,688 5,872 5,963 


Note: Occupational groupings based on Standard Occupational Classification 1991 (SOC91). 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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ye hs.foo 
Table 29 Ontario, Distribution of Employment by Occupation, 1990-2001 
ee es er ee ee ee 

(Per Cent) 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


Management $6) 10.0) S100 10.0 er Olle 0g, 
Business, Finance and Administrative 21? 208 > 20,9." 20:00 AGS) 197 
Natural and Applied Sciences We 5.5 418) Dil 5.1 any) 
Health 45 5.0 49 5.2 Bl 5.0 
Social Science, Education, Government 

Service and Religion 6.1 6.3 6.9 6.8 74 6.7 
Art, Culture, Recreation and Sport 2.5 2.4 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.8 
Sales and Service 23:0 23.1, 2a) | 2423's 6250) ee eo6 
Trades, Transport and Equipment Operators 154 914.8 9142 2145) 914230183 
Primary Industry 3.1 3.0 3.0 oil 29 2.8 
Processing, Manufacturing and Utilities 9.8 8.8 8.5 8.1 8.6 8.8 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
aioe contiinwed) je ee Par Cant) 


1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Management 1047 103i 0 oi 9.6 9.3 


Business, Finance and Administrative 92> 7 187 = 18.008) 10.0 woe oord.D 
Natural and Applied Sciences 5.5 5.9 6.3 6.8 TIRE TRS 
Health 4.8 5.0 47 48 As tA] 
Social Science, Education, Government 

Service and Religion 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.9 6.8 6.8 
Art, Culture, Recreation and Sport 2.9 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.9 3.0 
Sales and Service 242. 23.85" °24.0. 523.) 024.0500 24.0 
Trades, Transport and Equipment Operators 143% C1409 14 Dee lo dele imeia.0 
Primary Industry | 2.] 2.5 23) 2A we 52:2 
Processing, Manufacturing and Utilities 9.4 9.6 98 10,07 =10:27 99:6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Note: Occupational groupings based on Standard Occupational Classification 1991 (SOC91). 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table30, = ~~ Ontario, Employment by Industry, 1992-2001 
(Thousands) 

1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 

Goods Producing Industries 1,352 1,302 1,312 1,348 1,366 
Primary Industries 162 a59 155 152 151 
Agriculture 110°) eIt4e S12 107 105 
Manufacturing 857 822 838 878 904 
Construction 269 264 271 269 261 
Utilities 64 oy 49 49 50 
Services Producing Industries 3,597 3,672 3,727 3,782 3,815 
Trade 1699 dio. euros 187) oe 
Transportation and Warehousing 212 221 236 242 244 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate and Leasing 367 367 355 365 372 
Professional, Scientific and Technical Services 267 2] 0 202 ee S02) ess 
Management, Administrative and Other Support 144 152 158 174 181 
Educational Services 346 356 364 358 340 
Health Care and Social Assistance 484 496 503 510 503 
Information, Culture and Recreation PAVE ASIC YPRY EEN PSY 
Accommodation and Food Services 211 201 200,09 99295 0 tol 
Public Administration 316 016 eee O14 el cUoseE 200 
Other Services ZIG e220. Jonge coos Maca 
Total Employment 4,949 4,974 5,039 5,131 5,181 
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Se ee 
Table 30 (continued) Ontario, Employment by Industry, 1992-2001 
(Thousands) 


NOUS ANAS] 
1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Primary Industries ToS 4A SZ ool 22 
Agriculture 103 106 114 98 84 
Manufacturing 939 989 1,049 1,099 1,088 
Construction 282. 288; 7 S008) (324.5343 
Utilities 48 49 50 46 50 
Services Producing Industries 3,902 4,021 4,138 4,271 4,361 
Trade 802) 813 "850 874) 7 924 
Transportation and Warehousing 24075726120 eee One 0 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate and Leasing OL 376 384 385 395 
Professional, Scientific and Technical Services 350 372 397 424 437 
Management, Administrative and Other Support 194 210 224 246 # 249 
Educational Services 340 347 368 369 358 
Health Care and Social Assistance A95 = 2518s eo On ee Adee DoS 
Information, Culture and Recreation 248" 2435 25)" 2825299 
Accommodation and Food Services 316 §=6©.335 340) 343 342 
Public Administration 279 204 eec00leat clea clo 
Other Services 251 262, “2545 97252. 2254 
Total Employment 5,313 5,490 5,688 5,872 5,963 


Note: Industrial groupings based on North American Industry Classification System (NAICS). 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table31~~~—~—~—~—~—~—~S~S~S*S~S~S«Onttarrio, Growth in Employment by Industry, 1992-2001 
(Per Cent Change) 

1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 

Goods Producing Industries 48 -3.7 0.8 2.7 1.3 
Primary Industries 2S ac Ounce aioe me )co 
Agriculture -1.7 Sd” Wee ce aoe Genito 
Manufacturing 53 -4.2 2.0 48 2.9 
Construction =0,0)0 | oa170 250 07a -2.0 
Utilities OS Hy a ee, 0.6 1.6 
Services Producing Industries 0.0 2.1 1.5 1.5 0.9 
Trade 0.9 16 -09 -0.6 kd 
Transportation and Warehousing -5.0 45 6.6 2.8 0.6 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate and Leasing -3.8 0.0 -3.4 2.8 2.2 
Professional, Scientific and Technical Services -0.6 rel 4.4 7.0 3.8 
Management, Administrative and Other Support 0.8 5.7 3.8 9:9 4.0 
Educational Services 34) 3.0 225 Pst Lien 0 
Health Care and Social Assistance 0.4 25 uo 14 -14 
Information, Culture and Recreation -1.3 3.4 6.7 46 -0.5 
Accommodation and Food Services 2: 1 Z0 1.8 74 
Public Administration 0.7 02 14) =-2. 65-49 
Other Services 0.6 41 4.2 0.4 3.1 
Total Employment -1.3 0.5 1.3 1.8 1.0 
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Table 31 (continued) Ontario, Growth in Employment by Industry, 1992-2001 
SSS SS ea a a a ne eesenemetcell fl biel thle peta 


(Per Cent Change) 
1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Primary Industries -5.5 Gi O62 127) wer85 
Agriculture -2.5 3.1 19," -144" =14.2 
Manufacturing 3.9 5.4 6.0 48 -10 
Construction 8.0 VB bal Aitgee 20 6.1 
Utilities -3.2 1.0 1:27 “60 aaerit 
Services Producing Industries 2.3 3.0 29 3.2 2.1 
Trade 2.4 1a 45s Bee Ot 
Transportation and Warehousing 1.8 5.3 -0.5 TOD eh -0. 7 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate and Leasing | ecu ORS) 23 0.3 2.4 
Professional, Scientific and Technical Services 11.7 6.3 6.5 6.8 S:1 
Management, Administrative and Other Support 7.4 8.0 7.0 95 1.5 
Educational Services 0.0 23) 6.2 023. 
Health Care and Social Assistance = 150 40 0, Ome 1.5 
Information, Culture and Recreation 7.0 -2.1 5.7 9.9 6.1 
Accommodation and Food Services 0.65.87 901.6 ce Utee 0.3 


Public Administration -3.] 1.6 0.6 -4.0 0.3 


Other Services 3.5 46 ° ~33.) --08 
Total Employment 2.6 3.3 3.6 aw 1.5 


Note: Industrial groupings based on North American Industry Classification System (NAICS). 
Source: Statistics Canada. 
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Table 32 Ontario, Employment Level by Economic Regions, 1991-2002" 
(Thousands) 
1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Ontario 5,016 4,949 4,974 5,039 5,131 5,181 
Region:* 
East 689 682 683 701 674 674 
Ottawa (510) 513 508 503 521 501 508 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 176 174 180 180 172 166 
Greater Toronto Area (530)' 2,130 2,104 2,118 2,115 2,215 2,242 
Central 1,163 1,149 1,139 1,173 1,194 1,209 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 136 140 136 137 148 148 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 449 450 458 470 469 478 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 578 559 546 567 577 583 
Southwest 682 676 689 705 686 699 
London (560) 281 275 285 288 285 278 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 263 266 267 274 271 279 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 138 135 137 143 130 142 
North 352 337 344 345 362 357 
Northeast (590) 244 233 238 237 248 247 
Northwest (595) 108 104 106 108 114 110 
Table 32 (continued) (Thousands) 
1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002” 
Ontario 5,313 5,490 5,688 5,872 5,963 6,049 
Region:* 
East 685 726 750 757 776 784 
Ottawa (510) 516 543 555 573 587 589 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 170 183 195 184 189 195 
Greater Toronto Area (530)' 2,348 2,426 2,511 2,616 2,689 2,731 
Central 1,230 1,276 1,322 1,371 1,374 1,396 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 150 152 161 165 157 158 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 496 515 543 552 562 581 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 584 609 618 654 655 657 
Southwest 704 714 744 763 757 767 
London (560) 283 286 299 307 304 306 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 210 286 296 304 305 309 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 145 142 149 152 148 152 
North 345 348 361 366 366 370 
Northeast (590) 241 244 249 253 256 255 
Northwest (595) 105 105 112 113 110 115 





* 


Standard deviations vary significantly across regions, decreasing as the size of the region increases. 
Notes: 

All figures are average annual employment levels. 

ile Economic region of Toronto (530) closely matches the GTA, except that it excludes the City of Burlington. 
/d, Figures are year-to-date averages of the first 10 months of 2002. 

Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Table 33 “Ontario, Employment Level by Industry for Economic Regions, 2001 
S$ M9 Thousands) 
All Manu- 
Industries Agriculture Resources! __facturing 
Ontario 5,963 84 38 1,088 
Region: 
East 776 12 3 91 
Ottawa (510) 587 g 1 66 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 189 3 y) 5 
Greater Toronto Area (530) 2,689 9 5 488 
Central 1,374 29 4 305 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 157 5 2 31 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 562 9 1 138 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 655 15 1 136 
Southwest 757 30 3 162 
London (560) 304 9 1 55 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 305 8 2 79 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 148 13 1 28 
North 366 3 23 42 
Northeast (590) 256 2 13 27 
Northwest (595) 110 1 10 15 
Table 33 (continued) (Thousands) 
Finance, Prof. Info., Culture 
Construction Distributive’ & Mgmt.2 & Recreation’ 
Ontario 343 549 1,080 299 
Region: 
East 39 52 132 38 
Ottawa (510) 30 39 105 31 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 9 13 26 7 
Greater Toronto Area (530) 147 277 623 161 
Central 91 121 194 57 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 15 11 19 6 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 39 50 81 22 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 37 60 93 28 
Southwest 45 67 92 30 
London (560) 20 27 45 ul 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 15 24 31 16 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 1 16 16 3 
North 21 33 40 13 
Northeast (590) 15 23 30 10 
Northwest (595) 6 10 10 3 


Northwest (595) 
sr 
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Table 33 (continued) Ontario, Employment Level by Industry for Economic Regions, 2001 











(Thousands) 
Retail Trade Personal Services® Education 
Ontario 701 596 358 
Region: 
East 91 81 59 
Ottawa (510) 60 60 42 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 31 22 17 
Greater Toronto Area (530) 308 238 138 
Central 162 150 86 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 17 18 9 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 65 57 35 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 80 75 42 
Southwest 87 83 48 
London (560) 32 oo 23 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 35 32 19 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 20 17 6 
North 52 43 27 
Northeast (590) 38 29 19 
Northwest (595) 13 14 8 
Table 33 (continued) (Thousands) 
Health & Soc. Assistance Public Administration 
Ontario 553 275 
Region: 
East 81 97 
Ottawa (510) 59 85 
Kingston-Pembroke (515) 22 13 
Greater Toronto Area (530) 209 84 
Central 128 49 
Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) 18 7 
Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) 46 19 
Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) 63 23 
Southwest 85 24 
London (560) 38 10 
Windsor-Sarnia (570) 33 10 
Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) 14 3 
North 50 20 
Northeast (590) a 15 
Northwest (595) ie 6 
All figures are average annual employment levels. 
Sub-regional figures may not add up to regional totals due to rounding. 
Employment numbers under 1,500 are suppressed because they are statistically unreliable. 
See standard deviation and GTA note for Table 32. 
Industrial groupings based on North American Industry Classification System (NAICS). 
Notes: 
il. Includes Forestry, Fishing, Mining, Oil and Gas. 
2 Includes Transportation and Warehousing, Utilities and Wholesale Trade. 
3. Includes Finance, Insurance, Real Estate and Leasing; Management of Companies, Administrative and Support Services; and Professional, 
Scientific and Technical Services. 
4. Information, Culture and Recreation includes industries such as Publishing, Motion Picture and Sound Recording, Broadcasting and 


Telecommunications, Information Services and Data Processing Services, Performing Arts, Spectator Sports and Related Industries, Heritage 
Institutions and Amusement, Gambling and Recreation. 

a Includes Accommodation and Food Services and Other Services (such as Repair and Maintenance, Personal and Laundry, Religious, Grant-making, 
Civic, Professional and Similar Organizations). 

Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
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Ontario Economic Regions' 
ag a a cL Re ee Saeco 
East 
Ottawa (510) The united counties of Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry, 
Prescott and Russell, Leeds and Grenville, the county of 
Lanark and the Ottawa Division 


Kingston-Pembroke (515) The counties of Lennox and Addington, Hastings, Renfrew 
and Frontenac and the Prince Edward Division 


Central 

Muskoka-Kawarthas (520) The counties of Northumberland, Peterborough, Haliburton, 
the Muskoka District Municipality and the Kawartha Lakes 
Division 

Kitchener-Waterloo-Barrie (540) The counties of Dufferin, Wellington and Simcoe and the 
Waterloo Regional Municipality 

Hamilton-Niagara Peninsula (550) The county of Brant, the Regional Municipalities of Niagara, 


Haldimand-Norfolk, the Hamilton Division and the City of 
Burlington in Halton Regional Municipality 


Greater Toronto Area’ 


Toronto (530) Toronto Division, the Regional Municipalities of Durham, 
York, Peel and Halton (excluding the City of Burlington) 

Southwest 

London (560) The counties of Oxford, Elgin and Middlesex 

Windsor-Sarnia (570) The counties of Lambton and Essex and the Chatham-Kent 
Division 

Stratford-Bruce Peninsula (580) The counties of Perth, Huron, Bruce and Grey 

North 

Northeast (590) The districts of Nipissing, Parry Sound, Manitoulin, Sudbury, 
Timiskaming, Cochrane, Algoma and the Greater Sudbury 
Division 

Northwest (595) The districts of Thunder Bay, Rainy River and Kenora 


Notes: 
1. As defined by Statistics Canada, Standard Geographical Classification SGC 2001. . 
2. Economic Region 530 closely matches the GTA, except that it excludes the City of Burlington. 
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Introduction | 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to provide the Legislature and the people of Ontario 
with a report on Ontario’s finances and the state of our provincial economy. 


Mr. Speaker, the Ontario economy is performing better than expected at the time 
of the June Budget: 





Regional Job Growth Since September 1995 


¢ Our economic growth and job 
creation are leading the average of 
G-7 countries and the United States. 


i Northern Ontario 
ee up 4.5 per cent 
¢ The government’s plan for a : wre | 
balanced budget this year—our ciciteimbiss. 
fourth consecutive balanced ie | 


= up 20.3 per cent 
ian | : 
— eg oo Ss [. G 
budget—is on track. %, 1. ee 







Eastern Ontario 
at 


Southwestern Ontario 4 : 
8s a 


up 13.4 per cent =~ Central Ontario 
up 18.6 per cent 





e We are making the needed 
investments we promised in health 


; ; fo Eee Nee 
care, education and the environment. ee ile e S| 





Regional figures are seasonally adjusted, three-month moving averages. 
F Sources: Statistics Canada and Ontario Ministry of Finance. 
And here’s the best news of all. Since 
our government’s first Throne Speech in 1995, the Ontario economy has created 
one million net new jobs. That represents more than 46 per cent of all the jobs 


created in Canada over the past seven years. 


Meeting the challenge 


Our government is keeping its promise to restore opportunity and prosperity to 
Ontario. 


But it hasn’t been easy. My June Budget noted that we were emerging from an 
economic slowdown that had negatively impacted on our revenues. 


This year I’m pleased to report that the performance of our economy is exceeding 
expectations. Despite ongoing challenges in the global economy, private-sector 
forecasters now anticipate real economic growth of 3.5 per cent this year, up 
from a consensus forecast of 3.2 per cent in June. 


This strong performance in the face of adversity did not happen by accident. 


In the first half of the 1990s, Ontario had one of the weakest economies in the 
industrialized world. High taxation, over-regulation, huge deficits and spiralling 
debt came with a terrible price. 
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When recession hit in the early 1990s, we fared much worse than our trading 
partners. Companies closed their Ontario plants first. Investment and jobs went 
elsewhere. By 1995, the welfare system was in crisis, with 1.3 million Ontarians 
forced to resort to social assistance. 


Mr. Speaker, our government addressed these challenges directly. We chose pros- 
perity. Since 1995, the people of Ontario and governments led first by Mike Harris 
and now by Ernie Eves have worked together to put this province back on track. 


By cutting taxes, balancing the budget and restoring prudent fiscal management, 
we have positioned Ontario for growth and jobs. Ontario has truly gone 
from worst to first in its economic 


Economic Growth: Ontario and the G-7 performance. 


poe Real GDP Growth, 1996-2001 (Per Cent) Between 1985 and 1995 Ontario’s 





Ontario Canada US. U.K. France’ Italy Germany Japan 


real per-capita Gross Domestic Prod- 
uct (GDP) grew by only six per cent, 
less than one-third of the G-7 average, 
and only half the average of the other 
provinces. By contrast, since 1996, 
per-capita GDP has risen almost 17 per 
cent, well above the average of the G-7 
countries and the United States. 














Sources: Statistics Canada, Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development and Ontario 


Ministry of Finance. The recently released Second Quarter 





Economic Accounts show continued 
strong growth in real GDP of 4.4 per cent at an annual rate, following exception- 
ally strong growth in the first quarter. 


Paying down debt 


Mr. Speaker, we are reducing the mortgage on our children’s future represented 
by the Provincial debt. With a surplus of $375 million for 2001-02, Ontario 
achieved three consecutive surpluses for the first time in nearly 100 years. Since 
we turned the corner on deficits in 1999, our government has paid down $4.5 billion 
of net Provincial debt. 


We continue to manage our spending carefully. Since 1995-96, real program 
spending per person, excluding health care and education, is down by close to 
30 per cent. As a result of getting Ontario’s fiscal house in order, our credit rating 
has been upgraded three times in the past two years. And we have regained the 
ability to invest in those priorities that mean the most to our economic prosperity 
and to our quality of life. 
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Tax cuts let hard-working Ontarians keep more of 
their pay 
A growing economy and tax cuts have raised the average after-tax and after- 


inflation income of two-parent families with children from $57,672 in 1995 to 
$68,707 in 2000, a 19 per cent increase. 








In the same period, single-parent fam- : : : 
ilies have seen a 33 per cent increase, Average Family Incomes in Ontario 


from $26,568 to $35,272. Continue to Rise 


Real Average After-tax Family Income in Constant 2000 Dollars, Ontario 


And more than 613,000 people have sas 


left welfare since our government ee 
took office in 1995. 60,000 
: 58,000 

Looking ahead 56000 
54,000 


Mr. Speaker, despite the strong gains 
we have made in growth and jobs so 
far this year, many uncertainties re- 
main in the global economy as we 
move towards 2003. Ontario is not 
immune to external influences. Private-sector economists have lowered their 
forecasts for real growth next year from an average of 4.3 per cent last June to 
3.5 per cent today. 


91 «= 92 93 


Source: Statistics Canada, Income in Canada (2000). 


This more cautious outlook reflects the fallout from the economic events of the 
past year, coupled with many uncertainties on the horizon: 


¢ World stock markets remain weak. 
¢ Tension is high in the Middle East, and oil prices continue to be volatile. 


¢ And prospects for the U.S. economy remain unclear. 


At the same time, demands continue to grow for additional commitments to pri- 
ority programs. 


That is why we must remain committed to our prudent fiscal and economic plan. 
This government’s strong record of lower taxes, smaller government and balanced 
budgets has encouraged business and consumer confidence in the past year. It 
has helped keep the economy on a path of strong growth. 
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Tax cuts drive competitiveness and productivity 


Mr. Speaker, lower taxes are central to our plan to increase the competitiveness 
and productivity of our economy. 


We cut Ontario’s personal income tax rate by 30 per cent between 1996 and 1998 
and, subject to approval by the House, an additional 20 per cent personal tax 
reduction will be fully in place in 2004. This year alone, a typical two-earner 
family of four with $60,000 in net income pays $2,005 less in Ontario income tax. 


Ontario’s small business income tax rate was 9.5 per cent in 1995, one of the 
highest in the country. We are bringing the rate down to 5.5 per cent on January | 
and by 2005, it will be further reduced to 4 per cent. 


We have lowered the general corporate income tax rate from 15.5 per cent in 
1995 to 12.5 per cent today. The gen- 


Tax Cuts Boost Real Take-Home Pay 


Real Personal Disposable Income per Capita ($1997) 
23,000 











After 
Tax Cuts 


eral rate would drop to 11 per cent in 
2004 and reach 8 per cent in 2006. 


Consumers are benefiting from other 
tax cuts. For example, the retail sales 










19,000 
92 93 


(November 2002). 


Before 
Tax Cuts 


Pp = private-sector survey average, h = half. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Ontario Ministry of Finance and Ontario Ministry of Finance Survey of Forecasts 







tax on auto insurance premiums has 
been cut from 5 per cent to 2 per cent. 
It will be reduced to 1 per cent next 
April and will be entirely eliminated 
in April 2004. 


94 95 96:1h 96:2h 97 98 99 00 01 4 02p O3p 04p 


When you put it all together, individ- 
ual Ontario taxpayers and businesses 
are today receiving a total of $14 bil- 
lion a year in tax relief. Sustained and long-term tax cuts are the engine that 
helped the economy create one million net new jobs since 1995. 


We will complete our current multi-year plan to make tax rates more competitive. 
We will outline additional steps in next year’s Budget. I look forward to the 
upcoming pre-Budget consultations for advice on a new multi-year plan to ensure 
that Ontario’s tax structure continues to drive increased economic growth and 
prosperity. 


The highest quality health care 


Mr. Speaker, ensuring that Ontarians receive the best health care in the world 
remains one of this government’s highest priorities. This year alone, we are 
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increasing our commitment to health care Operating spending by almost $2 bil- 
lion. Since 1995, our commitment has increased by $8 billion. 


These investments are paying off. Ontarians now have access to increased diag- 
nostic services such as MRIs, improved cancer care, cardiac care and dialysis 
services, and more nurse practitioners. And 20,000 new long-term care beds are 
coming on-stream. 


Mr. Speaker, no province can indefinitely continue these kinds of increases to 
health care without additional support from the federal government. The recently 
released Romanow Report recognizes this. But the solution it proposes falls far 
short of what is required. 


Over the years, the federal government has cut its share of health care spending 
from 50 per cent to 14 per cent. If Mr. Romanow’s recommendations were im- 
plemented, next year’s federal contribution would represent only 16 per cent of 
provincial health and social spending. In three years it would be 17 per cent. His 
proposed $15 billion in additional federal funding over the next three years is 
almost $5 billion less than the minimum need identified by the provinces. 


The financing of health care is a long-term and growing challenge, particularly 
for provinces. The Conference Board of Canada recently forecast that health 
care spending will grow at an average rate of 5.2 per cent over the next 20 years, 
arate far in excess of projected average provincial revenue growth of 3.4 per cent. 
In addition, federal surpluses are forecast to grow rapidly, while provinces con- 
tinue to face huge challenges in balancing their budgets in the foreseeable future. 


Ontario will continue to balance its budget and respond to our citizens’ health 
care needs. Ottawa must pay its fair share. It should not be making matters 
worse by attempting to claw back $1.3 billion from the Province to cover mis- 
takes the federal government made in calculating its personal income tax pay- 
ments to Ontario from 1997 to 1999. 


Education—the key to our future 


Mr. Speaker, excellence in education is the key to opportunity for our young 
people. That is why we have put in place new and more challenging curricula 
with higher standards, and comprehensive testing to tell us how well students are 


learning. 


It is important that we support our students with a funding formula that remains 
fair and equitable. To ensure that student-focused funding is meeting this goal, 
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(13) 


Ongoing Commitment to Balanced Budgets 
$ Billions 
5 


* Potential outlook in June 1995. Actual Plan 
Source: Ontario Ministry of Finance. 


last spring we appointed Dr. Mordechai Rozanski, President of the University of 
Guelph, to review the formula. His report will be released shortly. We are com- 
mitted to addressing Dr. Rozanski’s recommendations within the government’s 
fiscal plan. 


Investing in priorities 

Mr. Speaker, as we committed in the June Budget, we are continuing with our 
plan to invest in other priority areas that support our prosperity and quality of 
life, including: 


e A clean and safe environment; 
e Innovation for a more competitive economy; 
¢ Healthy and growing communities; and 


¢ Infrastructure investments in transportation, schools, hospitals, colleges and 
universities. 


Conclusion 


Mr. Speaker, Ontario’s economy is sound. 


The fundamentals our government has put in place—lower and more competitive 
taxes, balanced budgets and reduced debt and key investments—set the stage for 
Ontario’s turnaround. They have pro- 
duced a period of outstanding job 
growth and economic prosperity that 
is unparalleled in our history. And our 
approach is helping this province 
withstand the challenges of a difficult 
world economy. 


But we all know more needs to be 
done. We want more opportunities for 
our citizens. We want the Ontario 
economy to create even more jobs. 


95-96 96-97 97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01 01-02 02-03 





With the pre-Budget consultations 
about to begin, I look forward to hear- 
ing advice from members of this House, as well as the comments and suggestions 
of Ontarians from all walks of life. 


Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 
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